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NEW REALMS OPEN FOR YOU 


WITH THE NEW 


Ditto 


The most thrilling thing about the new Ditto duplicators, and 
the authoritative new Ditto workbooks, is the magical way in 
which they “perk up” classes, and put new personal opportunity + 
Ss co 


1t—p 


and fun into teaching. 


They are overcoming the restrictions imposed by shortened semesters 


and pruned budgets. For the routine drudgery of lesson preparing and paper ride 
marking they are substituting new inspiration and freedom. .—" 
er : , , rom 
Ditto’s new duplicators serve the whole school, in class and out. With 
a ; re 2] 
new legibility, they make copies of any original—typed, written or drawn a 
hgnator 


—without type, stencil or ink at 70 a minute, in 1 to 4 colors at once, 32, 
on paper or card stock. al 23—J, 
Increase your own effectiveness, find opportunity for your good ideas, ™ ‘am 
(es, Dori 


use the coupon now for inspiring new teaching literature! 
. 3G 
® electric 






$ 00 weless tel 
NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS NOW 1o 7—L 
Ditto’s 55 authoritative workbooks cover most subjects; to ‘ates, bo 
enliven teaching, new ones appear regularly. Latest additions = 
are: New Ist grade number book; new pre-primer, “Jack and S: 
Jill at Home”; new primer, “Jack and Jill at School”; new of 
“Ships, Trains cnd Planes,” for 2nd through 3rd grades, etc. 
.» « One book contains more than most classes need; usually 
two or more teachers share one. Ditto units: $1.00 up. Send = wi a PT b—Jay 
for free Ditto Workbook catalog ... New! — a ee oe ea *eudene 
DITTO, INC. & 0 
603 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago % 1758, 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— Ma 
FR E E " ( ) Send me new D-44 data ws  Constie, 
* A sample set of Ditto ( ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Educatio® y 
lesson sheets for your class, printed ( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook ero ’ mGe 
: P ( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for “Weurated 
in reproducing ink for gelatin dupli- ( ) Send Sample Sheets. My class is Primary ( | ‘ite § 
cator...Use coupon! Secondecy ( ) Junior High School ( ny tate 
Di iikikcavivcicmmnnunsaenre se 
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Our April 
Historical Calendar 


















MOR use in connection with our cal 
, page Il, these facts will pro 
interesting material for discus 
throughout the month. 


il 2—Hans Christian Andersen, 
nish author, best known for his 
hiry tales, born, 1805. 
"The United States Mint 
vas established, 1792. 
ol 3—Washington Irving, Ameri 
an author, born, 1783. Rip Van 
Vinkle is his most famous story. 
John Burroughs, famous 
\merican naturalist and essayist 


born, 1837. 
|é—Robert E. Peary reached the 


4 
North Pole, 1909. 
Florida was discovered by 


lonce de Leon, Spanish explorer, 
13, 
i ol 7—William Wordsworth, Eng 
=S) ih poet, born, 1770. 

~ { Bil 12—Henry ¢ lay, an American 

tatesman, called the “Great Paciti 

~~ ator,” born, 1777. 
S Biel 13—Thomas Jefferson, the third 
peident of the United States, 
born, 1743. 

a 14—Pan-American Day. 
Humane Sunday. Ke 
id to Animals Week, April 
2), 
16—Wilbur Wright, the air 


5 . _— 
$ co-inventor, born, 1867. 














18—Paul Revere made his fa 
ride to Lexington, 1775. 


21—Texas won her independ 
from Mexico, 1836. 


2—J. Sterling Morton, the 
Wynator of Arbor Day, born, 
32, 


t 23—James Buchanan, the fif- 
mth president of the United 
tes, born, 1791. 


‘2—Gugliclmo Marconi, Ital 
m electrical engineer, inventor of 
ieless telegraphy, born, 1874. 





7—Ulysses S. Grant, the 
tenth president of the United 
aes, born, 1822. 
Samuel F. B. Morse, in 
"wor of the clectric telegraph, 
wm, 179], 


=="  t—James Monroe, the fifth 
*eudent of the United States, 
1758. 6 


: Maryland ratified the Fed- 
“Constitution, 1788. 


jon’ : 
06 * 1—~George Washington was 
son burated first president of the 
chool ( ) ™ States, in New York City, 
i pes ba oe Louisiana Territory 
“chased from France, 1803. 
ears Louisiana admitted to the 
ate. ‘ a, 1812, 











MICKEY ROONEY . 
YOUNG TOM EDISON 


— a He saw visions and dreamed day- 

i dreams... His experiments nearly blew 
up the schoolhouse . .. He published the 
first newspaper ever printed on a train 
... He was expelled from school be- 






























cause his teachers said he was crazy... 

It is an exciting story—a story that 
perhaps could not have happened ex- 
cept in America. And America itself, 
as we know it, could not have “hap- 
pened” without the dreams of this boy 
which became the deeds of the man! 

The story is told in two great Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer pictures. In the first, 
“Young Tom Edison”, Mickey Rooney 
plays his greatest role! It is a picture 
for every one in the family to see. 
In the supporting cast: Fay Bainter, George 
Bancroft, Virginia Weidler, Eugene Pallette. 
Original Screen Play by Bradbury Foote, 
Dore Schary and Hugo Butler. Directed by 
Norman Taurog. Produced by ‘John W, Con- 
sidine, Jr. A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture. 


ML) lL aaa j 


t\\ 


.. and watch for SPENCER TRACY as EDISON THE MAN 


The story of the youthful Edison iscom- takes over the role . . . and stirs the im- 
plete in itself. Yet it serves, too, as the agination with his vivid, living portrait 
stirring prelude to another story equal of “the Wizard of Menlo Park”. See 
in power and dramatic impact—‘Edison “ Young Tom Edison”—then watch for 


The Man”. In it gifted Spenceg Tracy ‘Edison The Man”, soon to be released. 





In making the screen biography of Thomas A. Edison, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has embarked on a film project 
that carries vital significance for you as a TEACHER and for your PUPILS. It need hardly be said that the 
task has been approached with faithful regard for authenticity of story and setting, as well as with understand- 
ing of dramatic possibilitics. We feel sure that you will not only want to make special mention in your classes 
of the two films “Young Tom Edison” and “Edison The Man,” but will wish to take advantage of splendid op- 


portunities for correlation with the social studies and elementary science. 


The life story of Edison makes a strong appeal to children, when they read or hear it. How much more 
vivid it is when they see the story unfold on the screen—and how much more effective in impressing them with 
Edison’s admirable qualities. Aside from the definitely educational value of these two pictures, they furnish su- 
perb entertainment, which you and your pupils and all Americans will thoroughly enjoy. DON’T MISS THEM! 
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Dental K ledge in thi 
QO ! / 
ral Hygiene Quiz. 
Thanks to their teachers, children are being guided toward a brighter dental 
future. Today thousands of pupils can pass this dental quiz... they've learned 
in their classroom the correct answers in modern oral hygiene. 
My What is the best way to learn about How does he keep his smile so bright? 
/ 
dental hygiene? ANSwer: It helps to inherit healthy teeth . . . but to 
ANSWER: Studying alone won't help teeth keep them healthy, nothing can take the place of proper 
7m and gums... practice is most important! daily care! Teachers realize this (just as dentists do) 

Day. | Simple classroom demonstrations, in which and in many modern schools give classroom drills in 

Son the index finger is placed outside the jaw to brushing the teeth and massaging the gums. 

D, de represent the tooth brush, and rotated from 

are OF the base of the gums toward the teeth— - 

% the 7 teach the children correct dental habits in a » , . 

The clear and interesting way. » 
ge 4 
/ »~ 
A er bail , 
ADES , 
y 4 : ted 
* he 

26, 2 da 

1s, 1 

Japa Just how do soft foods affect the 

teeth and gums? 
) - - . . . . 
% ANSWER: The soft foods in juvenile diets 
Day taste delici = t are ofte fully le - 
a ‘4 mney ag lar 3 nquhne-ar begga y’ cm Can children help their parents toward a 
3 ing in the roughage needed to exercise the 
gums. Gums which lack exercise often grow brighter, healthier smile? 

29, 3 tender - ++" pink tooth brush” may appear. answer: They can—and thousands do... simply by demon 
The Ipana technique of regular gum mas-  gtrating to their parents their homework in daily gum mas 
sage helps guard against this threat! sage. Classroom drills, coupled with the advice of many mod 

a ern dentists, are bringing to more and more homes the health- 
“i ful dental routine of Ipana and massage. 
Ing 
/ Free Classroom Helps for Dental Health Campaigns 
42 / Increase your pupils’ interest in healthier, brighter teeth! Send for the 
Mus attractive colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth Ache?”, 8-peint 
/ hygiene check-up records, and a complete outline for a school-wide 
Good Teeth” contest. Write us today, giving name of your school, prin- 
a cipal or superintendent, the grade and number of pupils you have 
‘6 enrolled. Simply address the Bristol-Myers Company, Educational De 
partment, 626-A Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

1; Tests 

Test / 

a 
Why are regular dental habits so important? / 

| 47. 2 ‘ . . 

on ANSWER: Careless dental habits can’t lay the groundwork for fu- / 
‘ure oral health. That is why so many dentists stress the need for J 

a care of the teeth and gums. I pana, with massage, is especially 

. signed to help the gums as well as clean the teeth .. . a splendid 

3s Way to help win a brighter smile. 

; Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York. Established 1887. 
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JERSEY VACATIONS... 


More luscious days to play or 
for Jersey summer comes 
early. 132 miles of sparkling 
seashore . . . crystal, spring-fed 
lakes . . . sporty, exciting golf 
courses dancing to swell 
music ... privacy or companion- 
ship. (Added attraction — the 
nearby World's Fair). Whatever 
you want in a vacation, New 
Jersey gives you. Hotels are 
comfortable and rates are special. 
Bargain round-trip fares on 
trains, buses, airliners, boats. 
Costs are really economical, 
too. See your travel agent, send 
for booklet—or better yet, 


rest 
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OW TO USE THE 
HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
niversity of Chicago 


Fege CHILDREN usually make their 

flower drawings very stiff. Us- 
ing this page for an example, the fol- 
lowing helpful points may be taught 
in grades 4, 5, and 6, 

1. Notice how different each stem 
is. No two flowers look exactly alike. 
One stem bends to the right. An 
other stem bends behind it. 

2. Side views of leaves are hard to 
draw, but fun. 
the lower darker part of the leaf first. 
Then add the upper part. Leave a 
light space as the artist has done. 
Make the edge of the leaf very dark 
to help divide one side of the leaf 
from the other. 


Draw the stem and 


Pages 


pass «HERE is that never-grown- 


old idea of things joined to 

They will satisfy the child's 
feeling for We could 
not call this one of our most creative 
wouldn’t want to 
spend much school time on it. Such 
problems, introduce the 
child to things with which he ‘can 
amuse himself at Children 
often need handwork 
problems for their leisure time. 

The tree should 
help children in first and second 
grades. We should direct their at- 
tention to real trees, but often a child 
sees the shape of a silhouette better 
than the shape of the tree. 

In grades 3 and 4 teach these points 
about the side view of a face. 

1., Nose must project farther for- 
ward than forehead. 

2. Make a line going from the 
boy's rounded chin in to his neck. 

3. Don’t make his nose too big or 
he will look like a “grown-up.” 

4. Do not make his nose and chin 
too pointed. (Continued on page 6) 


vether, 
repetition. 


activities and we 


however, 


home. 
assistance in 


silhouette of a 





























R ductions of the World's Great ge = 
Aid in teaching Language, Literature, History, Geography, an 
Picture Study. The world famous 


—Perry Pictures 


Millionsgof them have been used. 
ONE CENT SIZE, 3 x 3%, for 60 or more. TWO CENT Size 
5% x 8, for 30 or more. TEN CENT SIZE, 10 x 12, for 6 or mon 
Also ~ why Colored Pictures, 400 eu jesta. ~ | 
proximately 3% x 4% inches ONE and Wo Gane 
each for 60 cents worth or more f mom hy as 4% 4 All postpaid 


A sample Perry Picture of the ONE CENT and Two on CEN? 
sizes and a sample Miniature COLORED Picture and two lists of 
these Miniature Colored Pictures, FREE to teachers who name 


grade and school and this Journal, Box 13 


CATALOG of the Perry Pictures, 1600 smal! Illustrations in the Ca 
Perry Pic’ tures, for 16 centa in coin or stampa. talogue, and tev 


The Perry Pictur Company 
Box 13, Malden, Manechean, 
Awarded Four Gold Medals 


May and June are excellent months for Picture Study, also for Bird Study. 
Bird Pictures in colors, 7 x 9, Three Cents Each for 20 or more. 


Ask about * Our Own Course in Pic 
ture Study.’’ 72 Pictures ,72 Leaflets 
describing them. One picture for 
atudy each month. 





Age of Innocence 


April, 














PRIMARY TRAINING 


PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Nursery School ¢® Kindergarten ¢ Primary 
Located in Central Chicago « Accredited * 45th Year 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
SIX-WEEK SESSION— June 24 to August 2 
TWO-WEEK SESSIONS — June 24 to July 5 and July 8 to July 19 
Courses by Experts in EDUCATIONAL METHODS - CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
- THE ARTS - Including 
SOCIAL STUDIES—LANGUAGE ARTS and READING NATURE STUDY~ ARITHMETIC- 
PSYCHOLOGY and MENTAL HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOL CHILD— FAMILY RELATION. 
SHIPS-—-TESTING and EVALUATION -- MUSIC — RHYTHMIC and DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES 
~ INDUSTRIAL and FINE ARTS 
Write for Summer Bulletin. Address HERMAN HOFER HEGNER, President 
Box B, 410 S. Michigan Bivd., Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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SPECIAL PRICES ON ORDERS OF TWELVE OR MORE 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 








An Endowed College of Science, Literature and 
Technology for Men and Women 


Fully Accredited 44th Year 


Institute *8s swie Sion 


Complete curriculum for teachers desiring promotional credit, modern developments in education, new teaching 
techniques. Eminent faculty. Moderate feea. Low living costs, Combine profitable summer study with 
cultural and recreational advantages of Chicago. for Bulletin, Address 


LEWIS INSTITUTE, Box 4, Madison Street at Damen Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 

























Depay SUMMER SCHOOL 


v wuvERSiTY FOR TEACHERS-— JUNE 24 to AUG. 2 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap 
proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages. (Bulletin upon requet) 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES,. Dept. 1, 64 E. St., Chicago, Ill 


Chicago 
Fully Accredited 














| Nstablished 1885. 


Corresponding Agencies: 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 1511 — 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Our record of placement in all grades of educational institution 
from University down to Kindergarten is outstanding. Write for information # 
1940 forecast. Report your vacancies. Careful selection of applicants assure 
White Plains, N. Y.; Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Was 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies. 





—— 
TEACH ERS We find there are better opportunities for qualified teschen ° 
there have ever been before. Executives are searching 

AGENCY for teachers who not only have the educational training e¢ - 


ence, but who also have excellent qualifications in personal! 


CHICAGO try to serve carefully the interests of both executives and ee" 

Our Service is Early registration is an advantage. Member N. A. T.A , 
: rs ‘ i 
Nationwide 1200-11 Steger Bidg., 28£. Jackson Blvd. Chieags 





Hutt 


ALASKA AND THE WEST 
Good teachers needed. Excellent opportunities all dep" 
ments, particularly music. For early placement reg 
with Huff's NOW-— superior placement servict 
for a quarter of a century. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
Members N. A. T. A. 


Certification booklet free to members. 
ee 


é Good Teachers, Supervisor 
etc. in Demand 





ee —_,. 


~~ = eS 
ROCKY M7 TEACHERS E 


Unexcelled 



































j . oe Ww Cc ht Booklet, “How to Apply, ete.” fr" 
just pack up and come-—-now. | “Need a Job? pe Fagen: ng AGENCY ’ Pewee 
tions. Big turnoveranticipated, Register NOW. 410 U.S.NaT Bann Bioc Denver. Colo. Ie Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D.. Me. 
. _— " . Write PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU 
NEW JERSEY COUNCIL : jose ot 
INK . Clinton, Hi. F 
J _ CLARK-BREWE ca 
eae 1 CHICAGO on & Healy Building qrrRacTiVE VACANCIES for degree =— 
x i 
' New Jersey Couneil, Dept. [44, State House We get Jobs for Teac hers and Teachers forJobs.| Grade Teachers Wanted Also Normal Critic and Supervisory posto 
i Trenton, New Jersey ; Work with us and be convinced. > a6 r : > oe Oe exceeds! 
H , eman or grade teachers wit egree 
: ~ my = send me three booklets giving authen- ' TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU supply for bas bec seasons Sucottent opportunt tet 
: tic information for a New Jersey vacation: : 6642 Delmar 4522 N. Knox Ave. TEACHERS AGENCY f PP a . P “ 4 MEMBER WATA 
: (1) New Jersey; “The Nation's Playground” : St. Louis, Mo. * Chicago, Il. 25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. or critic work for those with M.A. an 
+ (2) Hotel Guide (3) Road Map a | sas city, ™ 
_ Western Reference and Bond Association, 238 Migrs. Exchange ida... Kansts CO jure 
: N . : W ’ ? 8th and Wyandotte. A live and up- 
; oe : } TEACHERS ANTED *| 38th Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, placing teachers from Kinde egarten to UniveS 
. Addrens_ ; | We coverthe entire northwest. Good teachers are in de- n the We CHEVR, 
‘ Cit ; a Stat a 1 | mand-—from rural to university. Don’t lose your chance Boulder, Colo, The beet tense lacement buresd ! tre 
Ras - t | for advancement. Boulder Teachers Exchange, jo¥ der cot in ere evra co. application itt 
deen no eee ne emer eenenmmmm me J | Western Educational Bureau, Greybull, Wyoming | original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor, Send stamp for free enrollment. Once a member alway? 
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Kweryg transaction ts an “Open Bool: 


x INS T'A L M E N T 


THE PRICE TAGS on General Motors cars 
plainly show the items that go to make up 
the cash delivered price. All the details are in 
the open. 
BUT MOST PEOPLE BUY “ON TIME.” 

And so the same open-book policy applies 
when you buy on the General Motors Instal- 
ment Plan. You see mm advance what a conven- 
ient low-cost way this is to buy, and just 
what you pay per month for the new General 
Motors car you want. 


All you have to do is to send the coupon 


SPECIAL TEACHERS’ PLAN — General Motors has « special plan for school 


teachers. Under this plan no payments need to be made during the summer vacation 


months. Plan’’ 


See your local General Motors dealer, or mention ‘‘ Teachers’ 


when mailing the attached coupon. 


CENERAL MOTORS 
Installment PLAN 


The : 
a General Motors Instalment Plan is available through dealers in all General Motors cars . . 
EVROLET, PONTIAC, OLDSMOBILE, BUICK, LASALLE and CADILLAC 


THE INSTRUCTOR, April 1940 


FS ag Re. 










below and we will send your “‘figuring chart.”’ 

‘This chart is so clear and easy CO use that ina 
few minutes of simple arithmetic you have your 
answer... based on the amount of time you 
want, and the amount you wish to pay monthly. 

Yes, you figure for yourself the financing and 
insurance cost and the payment plan which 
suits you; and the whole transaction is an 
open book. 

So get this chart. Learn the /w cost of the 


Plan. Send this 


Instalment 


General Motors 


coupon today. . 







GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORKAIION 
1775 Broadway, New York 






7B Please send copy of the Teachers’ Plan GMAC Payment Chart fo 








car checked below CHEVROLET PONTIAC 
OLDSMOBILE BUICK LA SALLE CADILLAC 
: Nome 
| 
. Address 
' 
s , 
+ City —County— State. U.S.A 










Tare yVMelsss.), How to Use the = 
ome ytaaey ctv Ths Isme 





MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 


| “se IN THIS poster the rain is rep 
resented with diagonal broken 
lines. Some children will represent 





‘1 it as falling straight down. Others 

will try to make puddles. Some will 
draw a dog with its fur all wet. 
Others will try to draw a girl coming 
from market holding her bag of gro The best proof of the value of Minnesota’s summer 




















Stunt and Pep Songs ceries up under the umbrella. Still sessions is their large enrollment. More than 800 
21 Human Interest Sones) orhers will draw a very windy rain : , : 
39 Folk Songs =o eS courses cover all fields of interest, with especial em- 
t2 Patriotic Bonas with umbrellas turning wrong side i " 
46 Sacred Songs out and people's hats blowing off. phasis upon those leading to Baccalaureate or 
17 Negro Spirituals Advanced Degrees in Education. ¢ More than 
—and many others 
itegular prices: 200 per| ag® THE use of tempera paint on 500 educators, many of national and interna- 
jpeteel), 045.00 per | wood is mentioned in this tional reputation, plus advantages of the Uni- LSE 
indred (not postpaid) ticle. Our children from third grad versity’s great Boose, Lehosctostos. ead 203 N. \ 
es ee ee ee ee ee oe, | i) have enjoyed making book ends R ‘h facilitie si vial ; ia RM 
He’ RODENEAVER WALL ‘“_ = fancy dro ss hangers, and other small ew — mies, Create an — se — 
124 W. 15th Bt. Philadelphia, Pa. | things, on which they paint designs opportunity. e Two terms—the first begin- 
ee” Se Te oth tempera. ing with registration Monday and Tues- 
Name The art teacher in the room next day, June 17 and 18...registration for 
Address to the woodworking room painted second term, Monday, July 29. 
City State Swedish designs on a little shelf and 











Write NOW for complete Bulletin 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 





| placed on it a clay figurine of a | 


Cc | : | 
E D U AT i 0 N A L | woodworking class made a Mexican 
higurine out of clay, and a shelf 
® TESTS e painted with Mexican designs. He | 


made book ends and a letter holde: } 


Swedish girl. A sixth-grade boy in 


Save time and transportation cost : 
: ; having attractive Mexican designs. 
by ordering your educational tests 


from this office. Test publications Peses LENES hove ascer fecciontin 
28 29 - A . S = 


of leading publishers are carried in’ ~~~ for children. Small children 630 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


be a reaping acgee cag UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
A twenty-four hour shipment chalk. As the children go into th 0 


muddle yrades they usually like to M | N rN E A P re) L | S “ M " N N E S Oo T A 


service is featured. 





| 
paint drawings with big brushes. 
| 


Vette ——a en ioe | 
Vrite for new Catalog and Price List. Some boys in the fifth and sixth 





Bureau of Educational Research | grades became very much excited 

and Service, Extension Division ibout drawing faces of men with in | , 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA teresting lines. They usually tried to 
make them funny or herce. As they 


lowa City, lowa 


Be sure to mention The Instructor became more skillful they began to 


use brush and ink. 





/ 
STUDY IN Vhatural “see THE picture seen on this page 
AIR CONDIHONER EOMFORI brings out important points 



















which every child can comprehend. * for serious 
ll n i vers il 1. A picture can often be made in aadlent be 
) resti by placing » peopl a faculty 

teresting »yV placing some peopic tee, Le 
» . | . . . 4 > mar. . Local 
of De nver | near by (near the bottom of the pic salle abor 
“ S I [ | ture). These people must be drawn now, the | 
uminer. 100 | larger. Ment for s 
ee eee _ The burro and man are drawn ag 
merce, Librarianship, Education | smaller because they are farther away @aursions | 
4 : Y e xj 8 
Moder Trends Stressed | (farther up on the page). , and n 





fees determined hy courses taken 
uO TERME: 
June 17 to July 22 to 


3. Many children draw summer 
| skies too dark blue. Encourage them 


wo ) 
- 








July 19 Aug. 23 | to start with a white mixture and 
| , v a 
add a very little blue. One of the World's Most Famous Landscape Scenes— Pikes Peak Through the Massive Gateway 
Rocks of the Garden of the Gods in Colorado Springs’ City Park System. Courses in J 
Department B Guaranteed Photo Finishing tucation, . 






hind!) send me your 140 Summer School Bulletin. 


ap en ply ee Agneta Lal In This Famed Scenic Setting You un, Art 











School of NURSING: Accredited, *-yr. course. 5-hour duty. 


SS MNMER SESSION | Pleasant living quarters, H. S. Graduates 85'~ average No sultry, sticky days; slumber-inducing nights in the cool 50’s or OVS) | Shool. Ma 
| Latin Chemistry essential Maintenance free Write hundreds of miles of smooth motor roads through marvelous scenery, in Upervisors 


mame service, You'll like Quality Photo Finishing } _ for 
ae aie ~ = Can Study, Play or Rest All the | ews 
The Washington Boulevard Hospital Summer In Refreshing Comfort | eee 

















‘or bu n of ful culars ements . ' 
” | — Snucton scone HOOL OF NURSIN NG, cluding trip to summit of Pikes Pegk over Free Highway, in the clean pine portunities { 
The srowing — of = | 2449 w. Westinahen Boulevard: Dep , Ilinots spiced air; several National Parks within a day’s drive; recreations and ind public \ 
Accounting Summer Session o ashington ‘ . = ay : aaiaes _ " ‘ an _ . . $; accom 
Advertising University is due to the broad AWARD PINS amuse ments galore; study course lending to attainme nt of Gee TKES PEAK a 
ore : f urad jer modations at a price you want to pay—brietly that’s the P 
Bo selection © wraduate, under- Marie like this for Spelling, Attendance, Punctuality, “ . ¢ ; . 4 k rents cal U 
€ graduate and professional Deportment, Scholarship REGION. Worth visiting on any trans-continental trip. icket ag V 
onomnnne® courses, carefully se‘ected fac- a enor cna een eee Se aan of 1S arrange free stop-over or side trip. 
c De < , 
Education ulty, dormitory facilities on an CLASS RINGS AND PINS OL 
4 . , . 
ingiisn atwvective comps, and the af Pe i, ee Colorado College Summer Sessions June 17 to July a BOULD} 
eocgraphy vantages oO contac wi aw wort 
nese? large city. 30 West Washington &t., Wsaee. | Minots Ranking high among schools of its type, Colorado Colle ye + er an of 
| Ss 


n os r. Ss si} eks’ s e Sess s, the affiliated Fine ase ton, 
 tenl Gteenes Goam 25 APPLICATION $1 00 Knowing It j 1X wee umm Se an —— of Language’, all Pe send 


Griswold Crafts Shop and the Mountain School 























: . Sur 
—_ Sune 27 to duly 26, 18408 PHOTOS provide unusually broad fields for learning. . : - 
Philosopny For Bulletin, Address  Isidor | On Genuine Moentone, Nationally : a as bias " ee , wo ill write s 
ae, Loeb, Director of Summer Sea- | Knew, Supester Guesiy. Perfect cop- Complete information on any subject promptly forwarded if you W Pia 

s sion oo 202 uncke “*, ication size 2'.)x 3*e guaran- 
a ee SS cond. fend qued photo oF suapenet. COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ae 
ae WASHINGTON Original returned unharmed. Same 801 Independence Building, Colorado Springs, Colorado hued yy 
Sreech UNIVERSITY day service, Established, 1898. p = 
—! MOEN PHOTO SERVICE i | rind Sete 
} St. Louis, Missouri | 868 Moen Bidg., La Crosse, Wis. 
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THE NEW BOOKS {tk brings you this Fascinating 
“ "NEW STORY OF LIGHT SCHOOL PROJECT! 


EAR out the coupon below and mail 

it with 10c for General Electric's 
brand new, completely revised school 
work project, “The New Story of Light”— 
just republished because of the nation- 
wide demand from school teachers. This 
new, enlarged project on light and seeing 
includes four big units designed to tie-in 
















We supply 
all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 






For THE TEACHER 


ApvENTuRES IN Goop’ Eatine, by 
Duncan Hines, 272 pp. Paper. $1.50. 
clubs, lodges, | Adventures in Good Eating, Inc. Bowling 
schools, ete., Green, Kentucky. 



































and forevery || Teachers who like week-end or with regular courses -) Social Studies, 
. aes . a cil e Geography, History, and Health and Safe- 
occasion. VE a ill welcome ty. = nae somalia taught from fourth 
| this unique book by Duncan Hines, to seventh grades 
rhic : . aT} yr place ’ one * ° 
1, S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, which lists good eating places along Che project, prepared with the help of 
203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois the highways of America. Developed leading authorities on school projects, in- 
as a hobby, entirely noncommercial, cludes complete suggestions for using it as 
the book includes brief, unprejudiced — it emer gee por sien pitstcadeg = 9 
. ° - ° Lt sts i 2 4 a ° 
<—C . 9 “~ there . ze 
2 li fat: descriptions of 2,000 places where page book profusely illustrated—and two 
WL }) especially good meals can be had in € and coupon deuble-faced wall charts designed to use 
, This bi-monthly maxazine contains 64 | the United States. below brings you with the various units. Three of the charts 
ages ¢ ascinating nature stories, ° Pp : : 
panes of fancina iniamtcsorplate these big double- are pean —— — and eo in 
| Children’s stories, biue printing, pro- a ti a " SO 82 sle COD 2- 
ho ject planning, nature walks, teach- ( LASSROOM ADMINISTRATION AND Pu faced wall charts eet os “ " ample copy - l “page 
LY we methods, Used by schools, librar- * 38” x 50’), the 32- ookliet for student use-—extra copies 
ies, naturalists. $2.00 4 year, checks | PH ADJUSTMENT, by Charl: ’ Myron . ae 1 available at 2c each 
or currency, Write Canadian Nature, 9] é bl / / “ary page book and the é . 
sae. a oe Remorse and = ree Canton » 12-page booklet. This offer is limited to the United States. 
§25 pp. Cloth. $2.75. D. Appleton 
Century Company. New York, 
VLD FLOWERS Needing protection list and 64 . oo i A 
SE hee dng : 160 cutiians ta coher Tice: B tence Administration and adjustment are 
Si sits chew, Warne 6. treated as integral factors in a 
” - . . . 














smoothly operating school program. | ! ; 
Teachers will eniey tysicel chaneers ' General Electric Company, Lamp Department 166-I-D, ‘ 
‘ A , poy ‘yi — P - Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. ‘ 
~ . , > - . . ore ‘ 
on sCcnoo . ane community se ation ' Please send me my copy of your new revised, school work project, “The New + 
ships, beginning the year with the |! Story of Light” including 32-page text-book, four wall charts, and 12-page 
pupils, attendance, making a class- | + booklet for student use. I enclose 10c¢ for mailing. - 
° ' 
room program, marking systems, and Y Se cas caies piaketaawens ..eneeeeen Senewewowe 9000600690600 06000600 eee : 
behavior difhculties. - ‘ 
S Mi 6050000200000 PPTTTTITTTTTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TT eee ccooee 86 
' 
* . ' 
How to INcREASE READING Anuiry, by . Cie ccooescocesocee PTEPELUEELELIELEL TE (eens conbekeuescakieteaaaee : 
Albert J. Harris. 405 pp. Cloth, $3.00, |e teen e nn tenn en en nn ene e ene e ee eee eee e eee keennenmea 
Longmans, Green & Company. Neu York, 

This practical book attempts to FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA | If your pupils don't 
explain the various kinds of reading The RED CAP and GOWN |. chalk up 100% in 
lithculties *xplore Ww Ci ~s for . . ‘ ‘ | Grammar, write for 
C Culties, lO Xe lore tl ec auses oO Fes is adding dignity to pena Regret’ 
each, and to outline methods of over- EIGHTH GRADE 


coming them. A list of tests and a COMMENCEMENT Boylan and Taylor's 
EXERCISES TEN-A-WEEK 


siabed on voqpesh, tease oive FOR BETTER ENGLISH 





graded list of supplementary reading 


HE UNIVERSITY OF books are included, 
COLORADO presents a summer program 














{ ot aol f “i { i ride : name of school and approximate For Intermediate grades Price $.35 

mf serious and eflective study. If provic ‘4 Teacninc ArmumMernc iN THE ELE wae met of "ne aan gous re- Here ix & new type workbook, arranged in thirty 

axellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, an MENTARY ScHooL, Volume Il, Upper quired. ept. TI. well-planned units of ten sentences each week 

a faculty of nati mally recognized compe’ all THE Cc. E. WARD co. oering an entire your work by completing 

tm. Located in the foothills of the Rockie Grades, by Robert Lee Morton, 470 pp, he Exercixes, the pupil wil gain mastery of 
. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, loth . | / . : New London, Ohio very vital phase of Grammar and good English 

amile above sea level, in sight of perpetual Cloth, $2.80. Silver Burdett Com- y Originators of the Red Cap and Gown usage during the school year 

tow, the University has a superior environ: pany. New York, ‘ for Bighth Grade Con ament NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 

ment for summer study, with unsurpassed Since this volume deals exclusively We alse furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 100 Fifth Avenue, New York 








ic and recreational advantages. Organ- _— ar 
. : with the teaching of arithmetic in 
ted hikes, week-end outings, visits to glaciers, & eee 


tcursions to the Rocky Mountain National the seventh and eighth grades, the GIVE YOUR PUPILS 














Park, and mountain climbing. author has been able to treat his sub- 
ject very thoroughly. Especially Gummer | 
eee 19 those who must teach all the subject | FUN and ¢d 
matter in the elementary grades will 
July 22to Aug. 23 i fs . . 
appreciate the detailed explanation es4ions with EVERWEAR 
Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, of how to approach each division of 


BA, 
suction, Home Economics, Business, Jour- the two years of arithmetic work. | Playground Apparatus 


talism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain : 
Camp for Geology and Biology. Maison Swimming Pool Equipment 


for | 
Francaise, Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. Tie Wortp AI MANAG AND Book OF E AC H E R S . 
University Theater with special instruction Facts FoR 1940. 960 pp, Paper. $.70 pa _— FREE CATALOG 


| 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of (3.80 west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh), rte, ON 
omens : : ; ; ; , : T Write Today 
‘4 — Schools — Nursery to High New York World-Telegram. New York. eachers requiring credits for purpose | . 
| “choot, Aany pe ial courses for teachers : of certification or who are candidates | * PLAYGROUND y 
| speci< y ac . . e c ee a 4 + No matter what piay- 
“pervisors, and administrators. Special op- In its fifty-fifth —_— the World for degrees will find the program of | APPARATUS ground facilities = you 
Portunities fc r graduate work. Organ recitals Almanac is Ww ell -known as a vastly courses in Temple University Summer | SES «5 « SUED SONS See 
ind public lectures. Educational Conferences. comprchensiy e source of _ reliable, Sessions ideally adapted totheir needs. to exercise properly and 
" oa , " a to le lividual and 
ae brief, and carefully indexed factual Send for complete catalog and descrip o learn individual ane 


group play out-of-doors 










tive folder containing recreational in- | 











int i .. without danger of 
information, terests. All classes commence July | injury. 

' CO LO RAD O and close August 9. y Bech E wy ‘ 
) y . wad ‘verWear Safety 
BO Woovcrarr, by Bernard S. Mason, 580 unit is durable, economical, and performs definite 
: ULDER, COLORADO pp. Cloth. oar A. S. Barnes & ean office of the play and health functions. Whether you can af- 
an of Summer Quarter (Dey t. T ) ’ Ne Y k egistrar | ford complete playground equipment or just one 
| we send complete information and Bulletins checked Company. New York, Broad St. & Montgom- | unit... see this FREE Illustrated Catalog 


No 42. Address Dept. L 


Ever weer 


Ave. 
Summer Quarter Catalog ery Ave., Philadelphia 


0 . (including Graduate School) 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 


Field Courses in Geology and Biology 


How to make everything for a 


camp from the simplest emergency T E M P L E 
shelter to the most elaborate costume 






























; of buckskin and feathers is explained University | Manufacturing Company 
a . in this fascinating book. Abundant | PHILADELPHIA Springfield, Ohio 
ar “7104 State drawings by Frederic H. Kock add | PENNA. Manufacturers of gy EverWear Playground Apparatur 
. ° o triconomy Playground Apparatus wh ver Wear Swimming 
interest and practicality. | Pool Equipment ge EverWear Basket Ball Backstops 
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INSTRUCTOR Full-Color Prints 


IN TWO 


of 100 Art Masterpieces se 





. 83 Children of the Shell—Murillo 

Large Full-Color Prints (For the Teacher) 4 pense, br the Nemohe Corot 
ont he ester—tials 

Each print is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 12% inches, 36 Avenue at Middelharnis 

and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper. On the inner pages Hobbema | Ibyeh 

of the folder are printed the story of the picture, story of th 57 Children of Charles I-Van 


58 The Valley PFarm—Constable 
5% Columbus—Del Piombo 
30 Cents Each, Prepaid. 50 or more, 25 Cents Each, Prepaid. 60 Teebound.-Metcalt 


61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca 


artist, questions to ask the pupils, sugwestions to the teacher, ete 


—_ , Raphael ques 
Full-Color Miniatures (For the Pupils) Gz Infanta. Maria, ‘Ther va He 
. 63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 
These miniatures are on sheets size 3% x 41, inches. They re- “4 Spring—Corot sees , 
produce with the same fidelity as the large Instructor prinjs all 65 Lavinia—Titian 
the colors of the original paintings 6a The Spinner—Mae meet 


67 A Girt Reading a Letter—-Ver 


2 Cents Each, Prepaid, assorted as desired. MinimumOrder 50Cents. = 8 Mill Pond Innes 


20 Cents 2 Dozen, Prepaid, in lots of a dozen or more of a subject. —'), |)". Liclowrayh Aloxwuaen 


1 Cent Each, Prepaid, for 300 or more assorted as desired. 71M ahomn a Child Fr 
Milippe Lippi 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 100 Full-Color Miniatures 72 The Whistling Boy — Duvenech 

one of each of the 100 subjects listed- for only $1.00, Prepaid 74 ran kia W, 8. Stunt 

LIST OF SUBJECTS 7h Blower Girl in Holland 


Hitcheock 





1 Age of Ilnnocence—Reynold 26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 74 The Escaped Cow Dupre 
2 The Torn Hat—Sully 27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 77 The Olt Water Mill-Tlob 
t Deer in the Forest, Twilight 28 Read Through the Trees hema 
Bonheur seer Corot 78 Children of e Nea—Isracl 
4 Dignity and binpudencee Land 29 The Storeroom—De Hooch ah apy rR A... Bn Hal 
% The Balloon— Dupre 30 Madonna of the Magnificat 80 Syndiea of The Cloth Guild 
6 By the River—Leroll: Botticelli Rembrandt 
7 The Song of the Lark-—Breton 31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 81 Northeaster—lHomer | Sarts 
st S. Frigate Constitution 32 George Washington— Stuart S82 Madonna of the Harpies Del 
“Old lronsides’’-Johnaon 33 The Money Counter Murilk &% Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasqnez 
0 Taos Indian Roasting Corn 34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 84 The Lace Maker—Vermect 
«‘ouse fome 35 The Painter's Sons—Ruben S> The Blessing—'hardin 
10 The Lookout—“All'a Well i (iraml Canal, Venice—Turner x6 Penelope Boothby Reynold 
11 The Windmill —Ruyslacl 37 The Rail Splitter (Abraham S7 Bringing Home the Newborn 
12 The Return of the Mayflowe Lincoln) —Fertis Calf Millet 
Boughton 38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 88 The Pastry Eaters Murillo 
18 Sir Galahad—Watta 30 Autumn—Mauve SO Childhood—DPerrault 
14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 40 The Gleaners—Millet oO Fairy: Tales Shannon 
15 Spring—Mauve 41 Fog Warning—Homer Ol Pilgrim Going to Church 
16 The fieining Hand—Renouf 42 Holy Night—orreggix Bonghton 
17 The Knittin Leason— Millet 43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 02 Angels’ Heads~ Reynold 
18 Madonna a the Chair 44 The Artist's Mother—Whistler O38 Ttinerant Candy Vender Blun 
Raphael 4% Harp of the Winds Martin 04 Piaydays in Holland -Charlet 
19 The Cook—Chardin 46 The Strawberry Girl Reynolds O5 A Distinguished Member of the 
20 The Boyhood of Raleigh 47 Madame LeBron and Dangh Humane Soelety—-Landseer 
Millais ter—Vigee-LeBrun 96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rese 
1 Sackville Children—Toppner $8 Joan of Are—Baastien-Lepag Sargent 
> A Boy with a Rabbit—Rarburr 49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinei 97 A Holiday—Potthast 
8 Miss Rowles—Reynolkd 10) The Blue Boy Gainsborongh O98 Shoeing the Bay Mare—Land 
4 Washington Crossing the Del S1 Portrait of the Artiat-Rem seer 
iware—Leut 7 | Raphac brandt 99 The Fighting Temeraire—Turner 
26 Detail of Sistine Madonna 52 The Angelus—Millet 100 Girl with Cat—Hoecker 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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PHIS department in Trt INSTRUCTOR is devoted to verse written by childres 
Contributions must be sent by the teacher and be accompanied by a lett 
from her, bearing her signature. The letter should give the name and addres 
of the school and the name and grade of the child. Each contribution should 
be on a separate sheet and should bear the child's name, grade, the name ang 
address of the school, and the teacher's name. Send only verse that the chil 
dren write in class. Address contributions to: 
The Children’s Corner 


Tin 


Tie Rar ano tie Cat 


Look! Look! 
What is that? 
Oh! I do think 
It’s a rat. 


Psst! Psst! 
What is that? 
Oh! I do think 
It’s a cat. 


Run! Run! 
Little rat, 
If you don’t want to be caught 
By a cat. 

Leon Crawrorn, Is/f Grad 
Harrison School, East Chicago, Ind. 
Mary Reinarts, Teacher 


Tre Rain 


Listen to the rain! 

It is falling on the ground. 

Can you hear the rain 

Making puddles all around? 
Roy Smiriut, 2ad Grad 


Public Schools, Tallassee, Ala. 


W. To. Wuks, Teacher 


My Puppy 


| brought my little puppy to school 
one day 
He started barking and | took him 
away. 
Grorcre Rowe, 2nd Grad 
Greenwood School, Hot Springs, Ark. 
CHRISTINE STRANBURG, Tecache) 


Tit Moon 


My, my, my, 
What a pretty sight. 
Why, why, why, 
The moon is shining bright. 
Eiaine Kock, 3rd Grads 
Kerloo School, Coleridge, Neb 
Lorraine Mutter, Teacher 


Topay 


IIello, good morning. Hlow are you? 
1 am glad to be here too. 
The sun is bright, 
The sky is blue. 

Dick Tttompson, trd Grade 
Vhermopolis School, Thermopolis, Wyo. 
Greratruve Prererson, Teacher 


My Doc 


| had a little dog, 

He had no sense. 

He was always barking 

At the pickets on the fence. 


Dororiy Fay SrockMAN, 3rd Grade 


Silas Public School, Timpson, Tex. 
Fay Jones, Teacher 


INstrucTOR, Dansville, N.Y 


Tre Rainspow 


The sun and rain are both combine 

To make the lovely rainbow fine. 

Seven colors reaching high 

Give new beauty to the sky 
Evietyn Tomas, 4/4 Grad 

McKinley School, Coffeyville, Kans, 

Mary Hyatt, Teacher 


Racs 


Any old rags, any old rags. 
Any old clothes for sale? 
Any old thing from a shoe to a ring 
An clephant’s trunk or a little tis 
pail? 

Iba Wepsper, 4/4 Grade 
Muscongus School, Medomak, Me 
FieaNnor L. Fosserr, Teacher 


Vapor 


I rise from seas, 
And ride on the breeze. 
I am in the clouds above the trees. 


I rise from pretty little brooks, 

And from all the things my moth 
cooks. 

You study about me in your book 


[ am dew, rain and snow. 

{ am in the winds that blow. 

Vapor is my name you know. 
Wayne Lampert Price, 44h Grade 

York Elementary School, York, Ala 

Jessie Davis, Teacher 


SIGNS OF SPRING 


Spring is here; 

Bluebirds and robins are singing Wi 
cheer; 

New leaves are coming out of the 
trees; 

The sweet perfume of lilacs fills th 
breeze. 

If this is not spring, 

What signs are these? 

Detorrs JANSSENS, ith Grade 
Grant School, Rock Island, Ill. 
Prancrs E. Bawey, Teacher 


RaIN 


came dows: 

| love to hear the rain come dow 
hee ; 0. 
Pittering, pattering, all over tow 


The lightning flashes, the thunder 


roars, 
And through the window ! look out 
doors. -_ 
I sce the raindrops fall in ' 
street, 


And on the roof the steady beat 
Of the rain, rain, rain. 


sth Grad 


Priyiuis Jo Carrier, Kan 


South Side School, Strong Cit 
Lorrie L. Norris, Teacher 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


INTER-SESSION —June 11 to June 28 
MAIN SESSION — July 1 to August 9 
POST-SESSION — August 12 to August 30 
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ren 














Comprehensive teacher-education program in- 
ter cludes: Reading Clinie—-Dr. Faumett A, Betts ; 
bres | Speech ¢ linic Dr. Herbert Koepp-Baker; 
i Prycho-educ ational Clini Dr. Robert &. 
oul | Berorcuter. Demonstration of reading pro- | 
ang i] grams for elementary and high schools. | 
> i| For further information, address : 
|| DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS | 
Room 111, Education Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 
ine: University of 


TA SCALIFORMIA | 


| 

Summer Sessions 

July 1 to August 9 

Berkeley and 

W Los Angeles 
I 


DE choice of courses on efther campus. Visit- 
ing professors of note. Special lectures, recitals, | 
drama, athletic events available to students — | 
many without charge. Enjoy Sierras, seaside, | 
redwoods, Hollywood motion picture industry, 

| and other famous California attractions. * For | 
ring, | announcements of courses, address: Dean of | 
the Summer Session, University of California, 
Berkeley; or Dean of the Summer Session, | 
University of California at Los Angeles, 405 
Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


San Francisco Worid’s Fair — 1940 
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New Problem & Idea 
Project “Familiar 
Birds.” A spring 
Ces. project your classes 
will love. 





; Use CRAYONEX or 
vothe PAYONS and EVERY- 

DAY ART Papers for 
Send 10 cents 





book dest results. 





t mailing. 
WE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
87-957 Hayes A e Sandusky, Ohio 
















rad 


returned if not satisfied, Original re- 


turned unharmed, Prompt service. 


} 30 APPLICATION 11* 
PHOTOS 

Finest real photo copies, size 2'ex3‘e, 

double weight, silk (not glossy? finish. 

i Made from any photo or print. Money 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 


FREE Beautifully Itlustrated 

Catalog and history of 
the world’s greatest sculpture 
Or for $4.00 we wiil send postpaid, 
safe delivery guaranteed anywhere in 
the U. S., a 12 inch plastic statue, in 
washable ivory finish, of the YOUNG 
STUDENT shown here. No achool- 
room should be without it. 





CHICAGO STATUARY CO. 
401-403 N. Des Plaines St. 
CHICAGO, ILLIAO!S. 


Complete education for teaching 
in elementary grades, kinder- SGm 








garten and nursery school. Chil- 

dren’s demonstration school and 

observation center. Special summer classes. 

Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
ston pd lovely North Shorenearlake. Cultural edu 
, MUS Vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
hee 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
of list of successful alumnae. 

College of Education 


UM DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 014-D EVANSTON, ILL. 


High School Course 
tA Many Finish in 2 Years 


& 
GM Mvldly a0 your time and abilities permit. Equivalent te ret 
Lat Wy oe for entrance to college. Standar¢ 8 
~ if: Dyer awarded. Credit for H. S. subjects already | 
tf desired 


. mubjecta Free Bulletin on request 


ian School, Dpt. 4-423, Drexel at 58th, Ch 


nit_FREE CATALOG aN 


|} Artistic pins, rings and emblems for classes 
P| and chibs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, 
tld plated, silver, etc. Over 300 designs 
We Deptt METAL ARTS CO. tne, Rochester, HY 
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The Children’s Corner 


(Continued from page 8) 





A Morninc THOUGHT 


I woke up one spring morning, 
The sun was shining bright. 
I gave my thanks to God, 
For all the bright sunlight. 
Wietiam Lea Taupe, 5¢h Gradi 
Kentucky School for the Blind, 
Louisville, Ky. 
M. Bryk ALLAN, Teacher 


Tre 


look like all 


CLoubs 


The clouds sorts of 
things. 

They look like sheep, of course; 
They look like men with great big 
wings, , 

And sometimes like a horse. 


They look like little shepherds, 

Taking care of flocks; 

They look like little birds, 

Or great big shining rocks. 
Evom Brine, 6/4 Grade 

Memphis School, Memphis, Mich, 

Maser Curry, 7 ecacher 


PicTURES 


Mil take your picture 

Then you may take mine, 
So get yourself ready 

And don’t take much time. 


Please don’t be too sober 
Just smile and look sweet. 
And for goodness sake 
Don't wriggle your fect. 


Oh, dear! Such a child, 
You squint and you jerk, 
Don't you know taking pictures 
Is a lot of hard work? 
Beverty Goorriy, 6/5 Grade 
Oak Grove School, Arkansas City, Kans, 
Ervm Burnetr, Peaches 


Tite Brook 

Did you ever stop and look 

In a little crystal brook? 

The water runs so very fast, 
And it’s as clear as crystal glass. 


To watch the water glide along, 
It seems to sing a little song. 
But yet it's only a little brook, 
That glides along a shady nook. 
Boyp Wisvom, 7th Grad 
Oregon Basin School, € ody, Wyo. 
Gerateuve Butane, Teacher 


Tinos IT Like 


I like soft laces and dainty things, 
Tall lovely iris—a bird that sings, 
Voices of children raised in happy 
play, 
The glow of setting sun at close of 
day. 
I like white dishes trimmed with gold, 
The smell of mother’s cooking, and 
the cold 
Winter nights, the sparkling radiance 
of stars, 
Crunching snow and glistening yel- 
low bars—of moonlight. 
Mary Bocart, 8th Grad 
Washington School, Waterbury, Conn. 
CATHERINE Grirrin, Teacher 










Note Pooks vert 


MAhE TEACHING 
MORE INTERESTING 


... Highly Educational, Written to Appeal to 
Students. Send for your FREE copies today. 


he Seal of Acceptance denotes 
that the educational material in 
these books is acceptable to the 
Council on Foods of the Americana 
Medical Association, 


The Story off 


The history, cultivation, prep- 
aration for market, and ae 
aging of coffee are all described 
in this interesting 40-page 
booklet. It is illustrated 
throughout with photographs. 
Contains a section for home 
economics teachers on the brew- 
ing of coffee, 


Aniline 
elands 


and the Story of Pineapple 


This 48-page booklet contains 
an historical description of the 
Islands, plus the complete story 
of the origin, cultivation, and 
canning of rineapple; also con- 
tains excellent recipes; illus. 
trated. The cover unfolds into 
an attractive 4-color map of 
the Islands. 


The Story of 
Sabon 


This booklet describes the life 
of the salmon— its beginning in 
cold Alaskan streams, its mys- 
terious rush to unknown parts 
of the Pacifie—its dramatic re- 
turn upstream to its birthplace, 
there to spawn and die. The 
book contains chapters on salm 
on fishing, salmon as a food, 
and methods of conservation, 
all profusely illustrated, Mail 
coupon for your freecopiestoday, 


Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN 
COMPANY 


230 Park Avenne, New York, N.Y, 


Be MY, afc 


e Cans 





City 


pron noon nnn nnn; 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Home Economics Dept. I-440, American Can Company, 230 Park Ave., NewYork 


Please send me a copy of {) “Ihe Story of Coffee,” >) “The Hawaiian Islands 


and the Story of Pineapple,” \_ “Story of Salmon.” 


Name Grade 


School 


Street 


State 





We Do Na Canning 














Keep those 
| ormal 
young eyes 

normal 


Va 


= 


, with the help 





of the new Mimeograph duplicators 


The highest percentage of normal eyes 
is found among children in elementary 


schools. 


But, by the time children graduate 

from high school, 24% of them exhibit 
eye defects. The reason is use and 
abuse of eyes in reading. 
Low Visibility a Reading Hazard 
Modern visual teaching methods you 
use in your classroom depend to a great 
extent on duplicated materials. Some 
duplicated copies, scientifically tested 
with the Luckiesh-Moss Visibility 
Meter, rank so low in visibility as to 
be a real reading hazard. 

Other copies, produced on the new 
Mimeograph duplicator, compare in visi- 
bility with the standards set for text 


books. These clear, black copies reduce 
the burden placed on your eyesight 
and that of the children. Their easy 
readability is a definite factor in rous- 
ing more interest and enthusiasm in 
class work ... in reducing discourag- 
ing daily pupil failure. 


Are Your Copies Up To Standard? 


Check the materials now produced on 
your present duplicator. If they’re not 
up to adequate visibility standards, 





shouldn’t you find out how the new 
Mimeograph duplicators can help you 
protect normal young eyesight? 
Write to A. B. Dick Company, Chi- 
cago, or call our nearest representa- 


tive for complete details. 


Important new folder to help you measure 
visibility of present duplicated materials. 
Prominent New York educational official 


recommends that it be in every teacher's hands. Send 


for free copy of The Visibility Yardstick. 


To set and maintain and/or improve 
visibility standards in your classroom, call on 
a new Mimeograph duplicator, A complete 
family of versatile, all-purpose machines to help 
teachers make fullest use of ideas in a shorter 
teaching day. The machine shown is the new 


Mimeograph 90 duplicator. 





MIMEOGRAPH is the Trade Mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 4 


Registered in the U.S. Patent Office 









A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. G-440 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Send me a free copy of “The Visibility Yardstick.” 







Organization... 


City State 





Name “are een ee 
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W|_ Bing of the San American Union : Washington , D. C. 


Refer to page 1 for a list of historical events of interest in April. 





Seatwork for "A Unit for Spring!’ 


Emma Golden 


Supervisor of Teacher Training, Fort Hays Kansos State College, Hays, Kansas 


Make a picture for each 
qroup of words. Write the 
words under the picture. 


1. A rabbit eating a 
carrot and some lettuce 

2. A chicken drinking 

3. Two rabbits in the 
qrass 

4. A chicken on a fence 





Answer these questions. 


If the first qrade has 
3 rabbits and buys 2 more, 
how many does it have? 

Tom has 4 chickens and 
gives 2 to Mary. How many 
chickens has he left? 

Betty has 5 rabbits and 
Bob has 6 rabbits. How 
many rabbits do they have? 

Sam found 12 eqqs. Jane 


found 7. How many more 


did Sam find than Jane? 


12 





If the statement is true, 


write I after it; if it is]: 
not true, write F after it] * 


Eqqs are hatched in o 
brooder. 

A chicken picks at its 
shell until it cracks. 

Little chickens should be 
kept in a warm place. 

Chickens should eat the 
day they are hatched. 

Chickens are fed lettuce 
and carrots. 





Choose the correct word 
in the parenthesis. 


(Rabbits, Chickens) eat 
bran mash. 

Eqqs need (two, three 
four) weeks to hatch. 

A rabbit likes to have 
plenty of (water, vinegar 
tea) to drink. 








the fact 
Were ay 
school re 
B. Pets 

Five 
brought 
boys br. 
Were pl 


them a 
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I. Approach. 
The children in the first grade had been 
talking about pets for several weeks. They 
thought it would be nice to have some pets in 
the schoolroom. 


Since it was spring, they de- 
cided to have chickens and rabbits. 
i. Teacher’s aims. 


A. To teach a love and appreciation for 
spring, nature, and pets. 
B. To teach the children about rabbits and 


chickens. 

C. To teach the children how to handle and 
take care of pets. 

D. To develop in the children a desire for 
humane treatment of pets. 

E. To acquaint the children with their nat- 
ural surroundings. 

lll. Children’s aims. 

A. To study rabbits and chickens. 

B. To watch them and have the privilege of 

taking care of them. 

C. To hear stories about them. 

D. To learn poems about them. 
IV. Development of unit. 

A. An excursion. 

The children were taken on a visit to a 
hatchery. ‘The guide explained how the in- 
cubators worked and pointed out the impor- 
tance of correct even temperature inside the 
incubator. 

It took three weeks for the eggs to hatch. 
During this time, a certain amount of mois- 
ture had to be present in the incubators. 
Water evaporated from pans which were 
placed inside. The children were delighted 
to learn that a day or two before the chicks 
hatched, they began to peep. The guide ex- 
plained that the chicks got out of the shell 
by pecking at it from the inside until it 
finally cracked open. 

The guide also said that when the chickens 
began to hatch, the operator opened little 
flaps at the end of each egg tray so that 
the chicks would drop through to a second 
tray free from shells. There they would dry 
They are left in the 
incubator on this second tray for a day or 
two and then removed to a brooder. They 
awe not given anything to eat for at least 
forty-eight hours after hatching. 

The children were very much interested in 
the facts they learned at the hatchery. They 
Were anxious to take some chicks to their 
‘hoolroom and take care of them. 

B. Pets in the schoolroom. 

Five little chickens were purchased and 

tought to the first-grade room. One of the 


and have more room. 





LF 


¥s brought his two pet rabbits. These pets 
Were placed in boxes and the children fed 
‘em and watched them eat. While they 
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A Unit for Spring 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


EMMA GOLDEN 


Supervisor of Teacher Training, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 





were watching the chickens and rabbits, such 


remarks were heard as: “What are we going 
to do with these chickens?” “What will we 
do with them over Saturday and Sunday?” 
and “What will we feed them?” 

This led to conversation about the care of 
The children decided to pur- 


chase a large amount of bran mash to feed 


these pets. 


the chickens and to bring lettuce and carrots 
for the rabbits. They planned to give fresh 
water and food to the chickens and rabbits 
each day, and put clean paper in the bottom 
of the boxes. 

One child remarked, “What shall we do 
with the chickens when they get too big for 
this box?” They came to the conclusion that 
they must have a large box for them. With 
the aid of the janitor they found suitable 
Wire 


netting was put over the box so that the chil- 


boxes and placed the chicks in them. 


dren could watch the pets and still keep 
them in the boxes. 

A pupil asked, “How can we tell the chicks 
apart? Let’s give them each a name.” Out of 
the various names suggested, Snowball, Picky, 
Fluffy, Scratchy, and Peepy were chosen for 
the names of the chicks, and Micky Pink Ears 
and Peter Pink Nose for the rabbits. 

The conversation then turned to the hatch 
ing of chickens. With the aid of the teacher, 
the children learned how the mother hen sits 
on the eggs a certain length of time. The 
children had already become acquainted with 
the use of incubators, brooders, and so on, 
from the visit to the hatchery. 

The following day stories about Chicken 
Little and Peter Rabbit were told. The chil- 
dren asked whether they might dramatize 





The 


well- 


girls and boys studied many 
known pictures of animals, 


including “A Boy with a Rabbit,” 
by Raeburn (above) and “Feeding 


the 


Hens,” by Millet (at left). 


the stories. They chose the various charac 
ters for the parts and planned the scenes 
and settings for the dramatization. They 
enjoyed this opportunity for self-expression. 

The children were interested in different 
kinds of chickens and rabbits and several 
days were spent in the discussion of the 
various kinds. Pictures were shown to illus 
trate the breeds of chickens, nests, hatching, 
incubators, and brooders, as well as the hab- 
The 


rabbits 


its, characteristics, and care of rabbits. 
commercial value of chickens and 
was also discussed. 

Pictures, such as “A Boy with a Rabbit,” 
by Sir Henry Raeburn, were studied, and 
poems about chickens and rabbits were read 
for appreciation, 

Activities. 

A. Making a collection of pictures of chicks 
and rabbits. 
B. Making a sand-table scene illustrating the 
story of Peter Rabbit. 
C. Modeling clay chickens and rabbits. 
D. Writing stories and poems about chick- 
ens and rabbits. 


VI. Outcomes. 


A. Enlarged child’s experience with nature. 
B. Developed child’s love and appreciation 
for nature. 

C. Children learned the ways of the rabbits 
and chickens. 

LD. Children learned the different kinds of 
rabbits and chickens. 

E. Children learned the characteristics and 
care and growth of baby chickens and rabbits. 
PF. Children learned new rhythms, songs, and 
poems about rabbits and chickens. 

G. In studying the chickens and rabbits, the 
children learned to make careful observations 
in order to reach accurate conclusions. 

H. Children had an opportunity to do cre- 
ative work in writing stories and poems 
about the animals. 

I. Children learned to work together and 
carry their tasks to completion. 
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That 


NG 
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e 2s Little Dog, Rags 


a Elsi Parrish 
oe 
qs Wetba>” 
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@ THIS is the story 
Ma 
i \ of a Good little 
* bt AY dog. His name is Rags. 





Mobe! Betsy Hil One day, the next-door- 
neighbor said, “That lit- 
tle dog, Rags,—did you ever see such a Good 
little dog?” 

And the next day, the other-next-door- 
neighbor said, “That little dog, Rags—did you 
ever see such a Good little dog?” 

“I don’t think I am such a Good little dog,” 
thought Rags, “and I’m sure I’m not a very, 
Very Good little dog. I am tired of hearing 
the neighbors say, “That little dog, Rags—did 
you ever see such a Good little dog?’ 

“I wish they would say something else for a 
change. I wish they would say, “That little 
dog, Rags—did you ever see such a Bad little 
dog?’ 

“I know what I will do. I will go and find 
a shoe, and I will chew it all up!” 

He went into the rose garden, and he looked 
behind all the rosebushes, but there was no 
shoe there. 

Then, he went into the vegetable garden, 
and he looked under all the cabbages, but there 
was no shoe there. 

Then, he went around to the kitchen door. 
And there was a shoe there. It stood close be- 
side the trash box. 

“Here is a good little shoe,” thought Rags, 
“and I will be a Bad little dog. I will chew it 
all up!” 

So Rags chewed the shoe all up, and carried 
away all the pieces and buried them in a hole 
in the cornfield. 

“Now,” concluded Rags, “the next-door- 
neighbor and the other-next-door-neighbor will 
surely say, “That little dog, Rags—did you ever 
see such a Bad little dog?’ ”’ 

But Cook was looking out of the kitchen 
window, and she saw Rags chewing the shoe 
all up. And she saw him carry away all the 
pieces to the cornfield. 

“Good little Rags!” cried Cook. “The trash 
man forgot to take that old shoe, but you 
have chewed it all up, and carried away all 
the pieces. Now, it can’t litter the place.” 

So, then, what did Cook do, but go and tell 
the next-door-neighbor and the other-next- 
door-neighbor all about it. And they both said, 
“That little dog, Rags—did you ever see such 
a Good little dog?” 

“I wish they would say something else for a 
change,” thought Rags. “I know what I will 
do. I will go into the kitchen, and I will help 
myself to a chop bone!” 

So Rags went into the kitchen, and he 
looked on the table. But there was no chop 
bone there. 

Then, he looked on the Baby’s tray. 
there was a chop bone there. 


And 
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“Here is a good little chop bone,” thought 
Rags, “and I will be a Bad little dog. I will 
snatch it from the Baby!” 

So Rags snatched the chop bone from the 
Baby. And the Baby shrieked loudly! 

“Now,” thought Rags, “the next-door- 
neighbor and the other-next-door-neighbor will 
surely say, “That little dog, Rags—did you ever 
see such a Bad little dog?’ ” 

But Cook heard the Baby shrieking loudly, 
and she turned around quickly. 
in time to see Rags snatching the chop bone. 

“Good little Rags!” cried Cook. “Baby 
would surely have choked on that bone. But 
you have saved her!” 

So then, what did Cook do, but go and tell 


the next-door-neighbor and the other-next- 


She was just 


Iroka’s Obi Day 


Nan Denker 


B® IROKA was awake long before she heard 


her mother’s soft footsteps in white cotton ” 


mitten-shaped stockings coming to push back 
the folding wall of the tiny room where Iroka 
slept. Iroka had been awake since the first 
early light had shone through the bare branches 
of the cherry tree. She knew she should have 
dressed, rolled the mattress on which she had 
slept, and put it away in the closet to sur- 
prise her mother. But surprises should have 
happiness behind them, and she was not happy. 
What girl would be happy when she was seven 
years old and had no obi to wear? 

Being seven on this day did not mean that 
it was seven years since the very day on which 
she was born. In Japan, birthdays are counted 
from the number of times one has greeted the 
New Year. Iroka had heard the temple bells 


ring out their one ‘hundred and eight chimes 
for the New Year six times already, and today 
would be the seventh time. 

Of course Iroka did not remember the first 
three times that she had greeted the New Year, 























door-neighbor all about it. And they bod, 
said, “That little dog, Rags—did you ever gy 
such a Good little dog?” 

“I wish they would say something else for , 
change,” thought Rags. 

“I know what I will do. I will wait ungi 
Everybody is sound, sound asleep. And then, 
I will bark very loudly, and Everybody yilj 
wake up. Then, Everybody will look around fo, 
a burglar, and there won’t be any burglar! 

“Then, the next-door-neighbor and the 
other-next-door-neighbor will surely say, ‘Tha 
little dog, Rags—did you ever sce such a Bad 
little dog?’ ” 

So, Rags waited until Everybody was sound 
asleep. And then, he barked loudly, and Every. 


body woke up. Then (Continued on page 67) 


but she was sure that she knew everything tha 
had happened the fourth time. On the two 
years following, when she was five and six, she 
took part in the festivals and ceremonies, 

The first thing on New Year's morning, 
Iroka and her brother Kenzi, two years older 
than she, would count the chimes of the temple 
bells. She had to count fast and pay strict at- 
tention, or at the end of the ringing she would 
have counted only one hundred and three or 
one hundred and five, perhaps, instead of one 
hundred and eight. 

When the last bell had sounded, the feast 
would begin with dainty cakes, crisp and 
sweet, to eat before going to the temple with 
her mother. Then she would go to school for 
the games and ceremonies. It had always been 
such fun, but it would not be fun today. 

Seven years is such an important age. When 
a girl is seven, she is almost grown up, and she 
should wear a beautiful wide silk obi to hold 
her kimono gracefully in place, instead of hav- 
ing it tied with the narrow strips that are used 
an little children’s garments. 

All the other girls who were seven years old 
today would be wearing wide silk obis, beauti- 
fully arranged in the back. Iroka wished for 
an obi long enough and wide enough for it 
up-and-down bow to cover her whole back. 

Iroka had seen sadness in her mother’s face 
as she carefully washed and pinned to the dry- 
ing board Iroka’s best kimono—one made from 
her own, cut small to fit Iroka. There wa 
very little money these days even for rice, tt 
and nourishing bean curd, so that new clothes 
were not to be thought of, and as for a wide 
silk obi, it was quite out of the question. 
So Iroka said nothing and her mother said 
nothing. 

Iroka bathed and dressed slowly, sadly ty" 
the little strips on her (Continued on page 7 
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The Finest Poncho in Peru 


Dorothy Reynolds 


§ LAKE TIVICACA seemed very blue and 

calm to Luis the morning he and Federico 
et out for Puno. But when he spoke of what 
ifine day it was, his older brother looked up 
it the sky. 

“You never know how quickly a storm may 
blow up, here in the mountains, and the waves 
ome rolling across the lake,” he answered. 
luis shivered delightedly. He almost hoped one 
would come; it would be so thriiling, out there 
in their little bulsa, the boat their father had 
nade from bundles of reeds which he had gath- 
wed near the shore. But before they had gone 
wry far, Luis forgot all about the weather, be- 
cause he was so busy thinking of his errand in 
Puno. 

His mother had said that if he could trade 
wtatoes for some skeins of wool, she would 
That is a blan- 
ict with a hole in the center to slip over one’s 


Wave a new poncho for him. 


wad. Almost all the men in Peru wear them 
astead of coats. 

Luis needed one very badly, for his old one 
"as wearing so thin that it no longer kept out 
the chilly mountain winds. 

‘I do hope I can make a good bargain,” he 
wept saying over and over, as he helped his 
brother paddle the queer-shaped, clumsy little 
wat across the blue water. 

Federico shrugged his shoulders. 
? There are many, many woolsellers in Puno. 


“Por que 


wurely some of them must need potatoes.” 

He gave the paddle an extra hard pull 
ind the balsa shot through the water. 

An hour or so Jater, they reached the other 


ide of the lake. 


“Help me pull the boat up on shore,” 
Federico said, “so that it can dry out.” 

The balsa was hard to handle, but the two 
boys tugged at it until they got it up on the 
sand. Then each one of them hoisted a sack 
of potatoes onto his back, and they started for 
the town plaza. 

There Luis saw an old woman squatting on 
her heels, with great, fluffy piles of wool spread 


out around her, the most beautiful wool he had 
ever seen—blue and red, and yellow, and all 
the other colors of the rainbow. 

“I should like some of that dark red and 
soft blue for my poncho,” the boy thought, 
“and with just a thread here and there of 
pumpkin yellow.” 

So he started bargaining with the woman. 


iy 
W hen she saw how large (Continued on page 60) 


Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun 


Blanche Jennings Thompson 


Head, English Department, Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester, New York 





Under the linden tree, 
Dingle - do, 
Dingle - do, 

Let’s make a fairy ring. 
Do - dingle - do. 


Here in the moonlight, O, 
Do - dingle, 
Do - dingle, 

Let the soft pipes begin. 
Do - dingle - do. 


A note of sadness crept into the reminiscences 
of some of the delegates as the First International 
Council of the Wee Folk of the World began the 
second of its meetings in Central Park, New York 
City. Reports on the attitude of mortals toward 
their former allies, the Fairies, were equally de- 
pressing. On every hand there were evidences of 
human indifference and disbelief. However, under 
the guidance of Tomar, their president, the Fairies 
decided to publicize themselves and make all the 
world fairy-conscious. An initial step was to know 
one another better. This they hoped to accom- 
plish by an Acquaintance Night program. 

HH PEPITO was plucking the strings of his 
guitar again, and so engaging was the lit- 
tle waltz tune that in no time every fairy was 
dancing. One could scarcely imagine anything 
more entrancing than the scene that followed. 
The jeweled gossamer pavilions stretched out 
along the grass in every direction. The dainty 
mushrooms with their pleated rose-colored lin- 
ings that served as seats were placed about in 
groups to encourage conversation. Long ta 
bles bore golden platters, heaped with honey 
cakes, and crystal goblets of clearest dew; in- 
tricately carved baskets were filled with fairy 
fruits; and the linen was transparently sheer. 

The music was enchanting. Harps and pipes 
and tambours, sweet-toned violins and silver 
trumpets, mingled in strains of such magic 


loveliness that it could scarcely be borne by 
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Point your toes, pixies, now, 
Dingle - do, 
Dingle - do, 

Nixies and leprechauns. 
Do - dingle - do. 


All the world over, O, 
Do - dingle, 
Do - dingle, 

Wee Folk are dancing now. 
Do - dingle - do. 


mortal ears. The eye was no less delighted, 
for there was an infinite Variety of color 
and material in the costumes, from the sober 
suits of the many dignified and bearded elves 
and dwarfs to the airy green of the sea sprites, 
and the incredibly rich and exquisite robes of 
Such 
grace of movement, such lightness and delicacy 
as the fairies stepped and whirled and curtsied! 

When the last soft strains had died away, 
Tomar rapped for attention. 


Oberon and Titania and their courtiers. 


“Friends and delegates to this great Council,” 
he began, “we have with us tonight a number 
of very noted personages in the Land of Faerie. 
It seems only fitting that we should call on 
some of them to say a few words to us and tell 
us something of their life histories or any- 
thing else that they think would interest us. 


| have asked our good (Continued on page 76) 
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Rise and stand back THINGS TO REMEMBER 4. If there is an usher to seat "' 
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° 1. Good shows are worth your time follow him down the aisle, an¢ ™ 
when someone wishes and money, but poor ones are not. down quietly. : 
2. Be thoughtful of the pleasure of 5. Observe the location of the 
to PASS you. others, no matter where you are. doors. " 
3. It saves time to have the right 6. If you have enjoyed a mo Bac 
change when you buy your ticket. read books on the same subject. ket 
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Mexico—Land of the Sombrero 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARY OCTAVIA DAVIS 


Teacher, Burnet School, San Antonio, Texas 


LaVELLE STUBBLEFIELD SCHOLZ 


Teacher, Burnet School, San Antonio, Texas 








|, Approach. 

Lupe returned from a visit to Mexico City, 
vith a serape, a big sombrero, and a pig bank. 
‘ince the entire class was Mexican and several 
ther children had been to the border towns of 
\uevo Laredo and Piedras Negras, many ques- 
ions were asked Lupe about his visit. The 















Typical peon costumes were worn 
by these children during a study of 
Mexico, The girls at the extreme 
left have common household utensils. 
The sand-table scene (below) clear- 
ly depicts a Mexican desert home, 


™ B children requested permission to bring to school 
ticles from Mexico that they had at home, 
make an exhibit. In this manner the study 
if Mexico was begun. 
ll. Aims. 
A. To become better acquainted with rela- 
tives and friends across the boundary made 
by the Rio Grande River. 
B. To contrast the mode of living, customs, 
and occupations of Mexicans in the United 
States with Mexicans in Mexico. 
C. To show dependence of neighbors on one 
another. 
D. To strengthen learning skills. 
E. To give to the Mexican-American some 
knowledge of the color and beauty of his with a Market Day fiesta, the proceeds of B. Kinds of houses. 
Aztec heritage. which were to go to the Mothers’ Club after 1. Hacienda owners and wealthy city 
lll. Procedure. all expenses for materials were paid. Every cwellers have houses of tile, stone, and 
Through conferences and open discussions, child was expected to make a small article to adobe, with grilled doors and windows. 
the class decided to let Lupe choose several help- _ sell at the fiesta. Most of the articles were Each house has a central patio, full of 
sand with them make a picture show called, sold for pennies, so that every child could flowers, plants, and caged singing birds. 
=m Bf Lupe Goes to Mexico.” afford to buy something. 2. Peons or the poorer classes have houses 
Notebooks were individual, to be kept ac- IV. Subject outline. of adobe, or of cornstalks thatched with 
wrately and neatly for exhibit later. Since A. People. palm leaves. Fences are of stone or of 
everal of the children knew a few Mexican 1. Appearance—brown skin, black hair, tall cactus, planted thickly. 
tances and all could sing Mexican songs, the dark eyes. 3. Adobe houses are painted bright colors 
hildren decided to finish the study of Mexico 2. Dress. —yellow, blue, pink, and turquoise. 
4) Men and boys wear big sombreros, C. Furniture. 
loose white shirts and trousers, and 1. Wealthy people have furniture of fine 
leather sandals called huarachos. <A woods, beautiful rugs, pictures, and sim- 
charro, or Mexican cowboy, however, ilar articles. 
wears very tight leather trousers, short 2. Peons have straw mats to sleep on, 
jacket, elaborately embroidered with charcoal stoves, a stone metate to grind 
gold and silver thread, and bright col- corn on, clay dishes, and iron pots: 
ored sashes. All the men wear beau- D. Food. 
tiful blankets called serapes, which 1. Kinds—tortillas, beans, tamales, tropical 
serve both as a covering and as a coat. fruits and vegetables, coffee, pulque, milk, 
b) Women and girls wear long skirts, cheese, chocolate, sugar cane, candied 
blouses, sandals, earrings, and colored fruits and vegetables called dulces, and 
sashes. All wear a black, blue, or fig pepper and chili to make hot sauces. 
ured shawl, with or without long silk 2. How prepared. Tamales and tortillas 
an fringe, called a rebozo. A special dress are made from corn, hand ground on a 
fy for women for fiestas is the China stone metate. Tortillas are slapped into flat 
inn poblana costume. It consists of a bright cakes with the palms of the hands and 
a red or green skirt with spangles, an cooked on top of the stove. Tamales are 
Pe embroidered white blouse, and a silk made by filling dough with ground meat, 
wit, scarf or sash of many colors. The dress and then rolling it in a dry corn husk 
A ie nisin: ain stlialin Tiers thn Sin. was introduced in Mexico many years and steaming it until done. All foods 
ket Day fiesta which finished the study. ago by a captive Chinese princess. are seasoned with (Continued on page 65 
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“Daniel Boone Escorting a Band of Pioneers” . . George Caleb Binchan 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


PICTORIAL painting often sacrifices the finer 
expressions of art for the story it tells. The 
emphasis on realism and details makes it difh- 
cult, except in the hands of a great master, to 
achieve a beautiful pattern of tone and color 
and texture. In this painting we know that 
Bingham succeeded in giving us the epic feeling 
not so much by his knowledge of art as by 
his understanding of human emotions and of 
American history. We might say that the art 
form is subordinated to the story, but that the 
story comes to us through an intelligent use 
of lines and colors and tone. 


© HERE isa story picture that tells 

about the heroic adventures of a 
great American pioneer—Daniel Boone. 
This band of brave people are making 
their way over the trail that Boone and 
his men have cut through a wilderness. 
They have left their comfortable homes 
and are going to a new country where 
they will be the first settlers. 

We see the young man with an ax 
over his shoulder. Another man has a 
basket over his horse’s neck. All of 
the men are carrying weapons. 

The artist has given us a feeling of 
the march of feet just by the way he 
has placed his figures. These people do 
not seem to be in a hurry, but are 
steadily moving along. Their faces 
have an expression of serious hope- 
fulness. Daniel Boone is the confident 
leader. It may be Rebecca Boone who 
She has had to 


make many homes in new territory. 


is on the white horse. 


Her face does not have the eager ex- 
pression that we find on that of the 
young woman who rides behind her. 
Boone had always been a woodsman. 
As a boy he knew how to trap animals 
and how to discover the secrets of for- 
He knew all about Indians, too. 
As he grew older, he was not satisfied 


ests. 


with the country near at hand, but he 
felt a longing to explore and conquer 
the wilderness sections in the West. He 
had made his way into Kentucky twice. 
There he found rich land and beau- 
tiful countryside. He came back to 
North Carolina to tell his family and 
friends about it, and asked them to 
join him in settling the new land. 
The trail that Boone had made was 
along rocky mountain ridges over- 
grown with briers. His party could 
not travel in wagons, but had to go on 
horse or by foot. The artist has told us 
all this. He has shown us the kind of 
country it was. The bright blue sky 
is a contrast to the somber colors of 
the homespun clothes. The white horse 
and the dog have a way of leading our 
interest on to the adventures that these 
brave people were prepared to meet as 
they penetrated Kentucky. 
LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
Crry Arr Musrum, 
Sr. Louss, Missouri 


What Does This Picture Mean to You? 


Do you think it would have been 
interesting to be with Daniel Boone 
when he led his people into Kentucky? 
What are some of the good things that 
they experienced? the hardships? 

Find the people in this picture who 
have been.pioneering before; those for 
whom this is the first trip. Why do 
you think the artist had one man stop- 
ping to tie his shoe? Why is another 
striking with his whip? Do some of 
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the people seem tired? Do you think 
the dog smells a rabbit? 

How many people do you think are 
with Boone? Has the artist suggested 
more people than we can see? 

What is the difference between pio- 
neers and refugees? Why are pioneers 
such important people? Name all the 
different kinds of pioneers you know. 
What is the difference between pioneers 


of Boone’s day and those of today? 


Correlative Material 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDs 


Foster: “My Old Kentucky Home” (Victo, 
6509). 

“Sourwood Mountain” (Victor 21751). 

“Turkey in the Straw” (Victor 22131), 

Ward: “America, the Beautiful” (Victo, 
20745). 


Books AND PoEMs 


Forbes-Lindsay, Charles: Daniel Boone, Back. 
woodsman (Lippincott). 

Huffard, G. T.; and others: My Poetry Book 
(Winston). “Daniel Boone” and “The Pio. 
neer,” by Arthur Guiterman; and “I Hear 
America Singing,” by Walt Whitman. 

Morris, Charles: Heroes of Discovery in Ameti- 
ca (Lippincott). 

Nida, W. L.; and Nida, Stella: Pilots and Path. 
finders: (Macmillan). 


Pictures 
“The Boy Pioneer,” by Harwood (THe Iy- 
STRUCTOR, September, 1934). 
“The Jolly Flatboatmen,” by Bingham (THe 
INstRuCcTOR, October, 1935). 
“The Santa Fe Trail,” by Young-Hunter (Ar 


Extension Press). 


The Artist 


@ AN ARTIST who knew his fellowmen, his 
politics, and his early American history 
was George Caleb Bingham. He was born in 
Augusta County, Virginia, on March 20, 1811. 
His early days were spent as are those of any 
small boy, we judge, since no record of the 
events exists. In 1819, his family, filled with 
the pioneer spirit, moved to Franklin, Missouri. 
When he was quite young, he began to study 
art. Since he could not afford to give all of his 
time to painting, he was an apprentice to 4 
cabinetmaker, and read law and theology. His 
good friend, the artist, Chester Harding, ¢- 
couraged him to go on with his painting 
to let nothing interfere with its pursuit. 

By 1837, he was painting portraits, and wa 
able to go to the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts in Philadelphia. About twenty years later 
he went to Diisseldorf, Germany, and paint 
there for two years. Upon his return he liv 
in several Missouri towns, where he had studios 
In 1877, the University of Missouri made him 
head of its art department. 

In addition to his career as an artist, he ¥* 
interested in politics. He was elected to the 
legislature in 1848. Later he served Missour 
as state treasurer, and after that as adjutant 
general. 

He has left a number of pictures that a 
characteristic of the old days in Missourl. 
these the following are important: Rafts 
men Playing Cards,” “Canvassing for a bent 
“County Election,” “Stump Speaking, ™ 
“Verdict of the People.” 
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lf this page does not supply you with a sufficient number of miniatures, write us, stating your total number of pupils, the grade you 
‘each, and the name and location of your school. We shall be glad to send you the additional miniatures required to meet your need. 
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ests for Middle and Upper Grades 


A Test on Nouns 


Elizabeth Sturges 


Teacher of English, Sixth Grade, Avalon School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


PRELIMINARY TEST 
I. Select all the nouns in the following sen- 
fences. 

1. The girls and boys played games. 

2. They hired a furnace and became gold- 
smiths. 

3. He cut the string, and, with trembling 
hands, opened the bag. 


If. Make a list of common nouns and one of 
proper nouns in the following sentences. 

1. Joseph and Patty had often hidden in the 
old oven. 

2. Soon Matthew came out of the cabin. 

3. The youngest boy, Gluck, was very dif- 
ferent from his brothers. 


1. From the following list select all the 
NOUNS, 

Jack cagerly knives 

gay thank and 

happy boy went 

speak spend painted 

story hurried gods 


IV. Write the plural of cach of the following 


nouns. 


valley child root 
pupil leat potato 
study man piano 


V. Write the singular of each of the following 
nouns, 
tomatoes 


histories men 


shelves heroes berries 


Practice TEsTs 


I. Select all the nouns in the following sen- 
fences. 

1. Once I took a journey to Russia in the 
winter. 

2. The country was covered with snow, and 
I did not know the way. 

3. I fastened my horse to something that 
looked like the stump of a tree. 

4. I placed my pistols under my arms and 
lay down upon the snow, and I slept until day- 
light. 

§. Imagine how surprised I was to find my- 
self lying in a churchyard. 

6. I did not see my horse at first, but | 
looked up and saw him hanging by his bridle 
to the steeple. 
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7. The strange position of my horse bewil 
dered me, but I soon discovered what had hap 
pened. 

8. The snow had melted during the night 
and I was gently lowered to the ground. 

9. What I had thought to be the stump of a 
tree proved to have been the weathercock on 
top of the church’s steeple. 

10. With one of my pistols, | shot the bridle 
in two, brought down the horse, and proceeded 
immediately. 


Il. Make a list of common nouns and one of 
proper nouns in the following sentences. 

1. The army of the United States worked 
hard to open up the prairies. 

2. Our richest farming country was once 
inhabited by Indians. 

3. Ever since Washington crossed the Al 
leghenies, the work has gone on. 

4. From Pittsburgh, the pioneers went down 
the Ohio River to the Mississippi, and then on 
to New Orleans. 

§. Long ago the people of Greece believed 
in strange gods. 

6. A most beautiful nymph was Echo, who 
attended Diana. 

7. Juno grew tired of her chatter and pun- 
ished her. 

8. Arachne boasted that she could weave as 
well as Athena. 

9. She was changed into a spider, and lives 
now, weaving wonderful webs. 


Il. Select and write correctly all proper nouns 
in this list. 


uncles lincoln summer 
city street christmas 
trenton glove painted 
key river home 
fred italy orange 
winter mirth franklin 
ohio december cleveland 


IV. Substitute a common noun for cach of the 
following proper nouns. 


Monday Little Women Kentucky 
Pacific Paris Mr. Brown 
Halloween Amazon Helen 


V. Write the plural of cach of the following 
nouns, 


brush sky deer 
tooth wolf root 
baby city sparrow 


Harald Mo Lambert 





Vi. Write the singular of cach of the followin, 
NOUNS, 


geese supplies flies 
oxen leaves tomatoes 
houses gent lemen shelves 


VII. Select the nouns and arrange two column 
one for singular and one for plural forms. 


horses woman around hang 
window _ thicf jealous see 
gladly children — angry mice 


ACHIEVEMENT Test 


I. Select all the nouns in the following sen- 
fences. 

1. A prize of a silver horn was awarded to 
the winner. 

2. Nicholas shrugged his shoulders. 

3. The children were arranged around thei 
new master, eagerly reciting familiar stories t 
him. 


Il. Make a list of common nouns and one o} 
proper nouns in the following sentences. 

1. Lowell, the famous author, was born long 
ago. 

2. In Holland one can see children wearing 


wooden shoes. 


{1l. From the following list select all th 
nouns. 


George knocked birds 
bushes afraid tablet 
anxiously joyful quickly 
bread ran game 
Maine purse harsh 


IV. Write the plural of cach of the followin 


NOUNS, 


chimney knife mouse 
pencil woman tomato 
story gulf solo 


V. Write the singular of each of the follows 

nouns. 
libraries 
halves 


teeth 
oxen 


children 
potatoes 
(For key, see page 78) 
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A Test on South America 


Milton C. Eastman 
Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, Odell Public School, Odell, Illinois 


| Match each item in the numbered list with 
the correct phrase from the lettered list. 


1. balata 9. Minas Geraes 
2. mangoes 10. yerba maté 
3. Magdalena 11. pampas 

4, mestizos 12. gauchos 

§, campos 13. quebracho 
6. condor 14. Patagonia 
7, Maracaibo 15. Atacama 

8. cacao 16. Incas 

a. a yellow fruit. 

b. dry, grassy plains of Brazil. 

c. rubber trees in the Guiana highlands. 
d. a desert of northern Chile. 


e. a lake in Venezuela. 

f, the largest of the South American birds. 

g. rich grasslands in eastern Argentina. 

h. a state in Brazil. 

i, a tropical tree having extremely hard 
wood, the bark of which is used for tannin. 

j. an ancient advanced tribe of Indians who 
wcupied most of Ecuador and Peru. 

k, a river. 

|, a wind-beaten, upland area with scattered 
bushes and grass in Argentina, south of 38 

m. a tree whose leaves are gathered and dried 
to be used as tea. 

n, beans from which chocolate is made. 
having mixed blood in the 
Spanish-American countries. 


p. cattle herders of white and Indian blood. 


0. persons 


\l. Choose the phrase which best completes the 
neaning of cach statement. 
|. The llanos of Venezuela are 
a. animals with especially fine wool. 
b. grasslands having moderate rainfall. 
c. a native tribe. 
2. Over two thirds of the world’s supply of 
coffee is grown in 
a. Colombia. 
b. Venezuela. 
c. Brazil. 
}, The chief export of Peru is 
a. nitrate. 
b. petroleum. 
c. coffee. 
4. Argentina has the largest immigration of 
ill the countries of South America because 
a. most of the country is in the tropics 
and food is abundant. 
b. it extends through more than half of 
the Temperate Zone, with rich soil suit- 
able to agriculture. 
¢ it is such a great manufacturing coun 
try. 
'. Uruguay is a land of 
a. cattle, sheep, and large estates. 
b. fine lumber areas. 
¢. coal, iron, and water power. 
°. Coffee trees of South America need 
a high ground; porous, well-drained soil; 
ind plenty of water. 
. low, wet ground; clay soil; and hot, 
moist climate. 
*. constant shade, dry soil, and little rain. 
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7. Bauxite, the material from which alumi- 
num is made, is shipped in large quantities from 
a. Uruguay. 
b. Brazil. 
c. British Guiana. 
8. The farmers of central and southern Chile 
get most of their money by 
a. selling food to the miners in the north- 
ern desert. 
b. exporting wool and meat to Europe. 
c. raising tropical fruits. 
9. The ocean in latitudes 40° to 50 
is called the roaring forties because 
a. the surf breaks with a great roar on 
the shore. 


south 


b. it is the home of numerous sea lions and 
seals. 
c. the wind blows hard without ceasing. 


10. The strip of lowland in northern Chile is 


one of the driest parts of the world because 


a. the trade winds are cooled as they rise 
on the eastern slopes of the Andes. 

b. the air of the trade winds has lost its 
moisture, and as it descends the west slope 
of the Andes it becomes warm and receives 
moisture. 

c. of prevailing winds from the northwest. 


Ill. If the statement is true, write T after it; 
if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. The Guianas are the most desirable places 
in South America in which to live. 

2. Buenos Aires is the capital of Brazil. 

3. Tin ore is mined in Bolivia. 

4. Part of the archipelago of Tierra del 
Fuego belongs to Chile. 

§. The Orinoco is the largest river of South 
America. 

6. Most of Venezuela is in the basin of the 
Orinoco River. 

7. The Amazon Valley is hot and wet all year. 

(For key, see page 61) 


Tests on Signs and Measurements 
Winnie Sparks 


Formerly, Teacher, Elementary Grades, Ozan Public School, Ozan, Arkansas 


l. Write the name of cach mathematical sign 
in the following questions. 

1. What is the sign that means to add? 

2. What is the sign that means to sub 
tract? 

3. What does the sign” after a number mean, 
thus, 65°? 

4. What does the sign 
mean, thus, 8’? 

§. What does the sign 


de 


mean, thus, 8”? 


after a number 


after a number 


Il. Write the name of cach of the following 
punctuation marks, 


"hs mw 7. 
2 3 . £ 8. - 
3. 3 6. () a. « 


Ul. Fill each blank with the number to make 
the statement correct. 
1. There are 
2. There are 
3. There are 
4. There are 
§. There are 


inches in a foot. 
feet in a yard. 
yards in a rod. 
feet in a mile. 
inches in a yard. 


1V. Fill each blank with the number to make 
the statement correct. 


l. square inches make one square 
foot. 

2. square feet make one square yard. 

3. square yards make one square rod. 

4. square rods make one acre. 

j. acres make one square mile. 


V. Choose the figure in parenthesis which 
makes the statement correct. 

1. There are (2, 3, 4) pints in one quart. 

2. There are (2, 3, 4) quarts in a gallon. 


3. There are (7, 8, 9) quarts in a peck. 
4. There are (4, 6, 8) pecks in a bushel. 


Vi. Choose the word in parenthesis which 
makes the statement correct. 

1. There are four (quarts, cups, gills) in one 
pint. 

2. There are two (gills, gallons, pints) in 
one quart. 

3. There are four (quarts, gills, pints) in one 
gallon. 

4. There are 31'4 (quarts, gallons, pints) in 
a barrel. 

§. There are two (quarts, pints, gallons) in 
% gallon. 


VII. Choose the word in parenthesis which 
makes the statement correct. 

1. 16 ounces make one (gallon, ton, pound). 

2. 100 pounds make (a ton, a hundredweight, 
an ounce). 

3. 20 hundredweight make (a ton, a pound, 
an ounce). 

4. 2,000 pounds made a (barrel, ton, hogs- 
head). 


VILL. Write the answers to the following ques- 
tions, 

1. How many seconds are there in one min 
ute? 

2. How many minutes are there in one hour? 

3. How many hours are there in one day 
and night? 

4. How many days are there in a week? 

5. How many weeks are there in a year? 

6. How many months are there in a year? 

7. How many years make a decade? 

8. How many years are there in a century? 

(For key, see page 61) 
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Ask Dr. McClusky 
to assist you with 
your problems in 
visual education, 
See his column in 
“Your Counselor 
Service,” page 58, 





Through motion pictures the lives of great men become real to Correct food and sufficient water are important to the health of 
us. How many of Thomas A. Edison’s inventions can you name? a pet. What other attention does an animal need? W. Henry Boller 


OUR APRIL PICTURE PAGE 


* For Your Bulletin Board 
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When you go to our national capital, you can see the cherry trees which were a gift from 
the Japanese. What impressive historical monument can you see in the picture? A. F. Sosic 
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CHILDREN will enjoy having these pic- 
tures on the bulletin board this spring. 
The puppy will remind them of “Be Kind 
to Animals Week,” April 14-20. Use the 
picture showing cherry trees with our 
unit on Japan, or for Arbor Day. 


- es 
You have more fun playing when you are not worrying ee 
motor traffic. Where are the safest places to play? 4° 
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M@ POSTERS similar to this, which emphasize the 
preservation of wild flowers, are decorative and 
useful. You will, of course, want to feature the 
wild flowers which should be protected in your own 
locality. With your posters you might begin an 
effective wild-flower preservation campaign. 


A Poster for April 


RALPH H. AVERY 


Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 
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VAN 


B CUT a long strip of paper 314” wide, and 
crease it accordionwise in folds 2” wide. 
Draw the dog as shown. If it is cut from black 
paper, it would look like a black Scottie. The 
eye can be drawn, but, although it is more dif- 
ficult, it would be much more effective if it 
could be snipped out with small scissors. This 
strip, when reversed, can be used as a stencil 
pattern, as can all the others. Use stencil pa- 
per and reverse the process, cutting out the dog 
and letting the background remain. 
The dog motif would be especially interesting 
as a decoration for a book of clippings about 
dogs. Such a scrapbook filled with favorite 
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FOUR CUTOUT STRIPS TO MAKEIAI 


MABEL BETSY AILL 





dog stories, articles about them, and pictures of 
dogs is a delight to any dog lover, young or 
old. A book of this kind, carefully made, 
would be a lovely Christmas gift for anyone 
who is fond of dogs. Now is a good time to 
start such a book, for if plenty of time is al- 
lowed to collect really good pictures, anecdotes, 
and stories, the book would be much better 
than one hurriedly put together. If the person 
to whom you wish to give the book has for a 
pet a special breed of dog, try to make a cut- 
out of that particular breed. 

The tree design is made from a long strip 
of paper 4” wide, folded accordionwise in even 
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AND TO USE AS DECORATIONS 
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folds 1°46” wide. Draw the outline of 
the tree on green paper, as shown, and 
cut carefully. In a strip it may be used 
as a window decoration or it may serve 
as a stencil design for curtains; sepa- 
rately, and increased in size, it may be 
mounted on a big portfolio. One tree 
could be stenciled on a card-table cover, 
or a cut-paper tree might be pasted on 
a crepe-paper table cover. 

The tulip design is cut from paper 3” 
wide with accordionwise folds 16” 
wide. Draw the half tulip and cut 
carefully. This design, also, may be 
used either in a strip, and cut from pa- 
per of one color, or as separate units, 
and cut from paper of different colors. 
The blossoms may be red, pink, or yel- 
low, and the leaves green. By cutting 
the base in a curved line, just below 
where the leaf of one flower touches 
the leaf of the next flower, you can 


vs $- 














have a motif that can be used repeated- 
ly in an allover design. Perhaps you 
will choose a very pale green construc- 
tion paper. Mark lightly with a pencil 
where the motif should be pasted to 
make a good repeat design. Then cut 
the stem and leaves from a darker green 
paper, and paste them where marked. 
Next cut the blossoms from any color 
or colors that blend well, and paste 
them on the stems. This would make a 
charming portfolio cover. The single 
tulip design can be used, as shown, on 
paper napkins. Strips of cut-paper tu- 
lips will be attractive for a border de- 
sign on a white paper tablecloth. 

The tulip cutout could decorate a 
flower or garden scrapbook to give 
to Mother, if she loves a garden. Fill 
the book with pictures of flowers, gar- 
dens, birds, bird feeding stations, and 
similar views. (Continued on page 72) 
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Billy is using a coping saw to cut along 
the lines of his seed marker. Notice the 
position of his hands as he saws. Bond M’hoto 





Above: Dick and 
Billy are cutting 
ipacking case to 
separate the part 
they cannot use 
fom the bottom. 
Right: In nailing 
the sides of his 
box, Billy holds 
it properly. If 
the hammer slips, 
his hand will not 
be hurt. Bond Photos 





f MANY classroom teachers make a point of 
discussing plant life at this time of year, 
some even have programs of planting 

vhich provide a fascinating and educational 

Mtivity for their pupils. 

Directions are given here for making seed 

markers, seedling boxes or flats, a dibble, and 

4WN signs. 

The seed markers are very casy to make. 
material necessary may be obtained from 

the thin wood sides of orange crates or cheese 
of the type in which brick cheese comes 


The carrot, radish, onion, and lettuce mark- 
ts should be drawn the size desired and traced 
directly on the material. 

Use a coping saw, which works best when 
‘tandled in the manner demonstrated in the 
Motograph in the upper left corner. Fasten 
%¢ wood firmly in the vise in such a way that 

“ete is no vibration when it is being sawed. 

After the markers have been sawed to the 
tsired shapes, they are sanded and painted. 
The paint used may be enamel or tempera. 
‘the case of enamel, only one color can be put 
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Making 


Garden Equipment 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


J. EDWARD BOND 


Instructor, Industrial Arts Department, 


Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, New York 


WOODEN PACKING BOX 





FINISHED SEEDLING BOX 








the 








PIECE 
OF 


Above: Dick is sawing a 
broomstick for a dibble. 
His left thumb is guid- 
ing the backsaw as he 
begins 
He is planing one end 
of the stick in order to 
form a point. 


cut. Left: 


Bond Photos 


la 








FINISHED 
HOLE 


BROOMSTICK DIGGER 








on at a time, to avoid two colors running to- 
gether. It has been found expedient to have 
one pupil paint all of the jobs which require 
orange, for example. The next day, when the 
orange has dried, it is another child’s privilege 
to apply green paint, and so on, till the job is 
complete. 

Because of the quick-drying property of 
tempera colors, that type is used rather cX- 
tensively. The first color is applied and it 
dries within a few minutes; then the second 
and the third colors are painted. When the 
colors are all dried satisfactorily, a thin coat 
of white all. The 
markers are now complete and ready to be 
put in the earth. 


shellac is brushed over 


Flats or seedling boxes adorn many window 
sills boasting a southern exposure at this time 
of year. In these flats are planted seeds which 
will provide either food or flowers during 
the summer season to come. They are given 
a good start in this manner, and when they 
reach a size suitable for transplanting to the 
outdoor garden, they are strong and ready for 


the rigors of spring. (Continued on page 59) 
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Step Drawings of Animals 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


@ SOME lessons on drawing animals should 

be included in each year’s work. We there- 
fore present three animals dear to every child, 
the cat, the dog, and the rabbit. 

We have chosen the positions with which 
children often ask for help. The cats are shown 
sitting and lying down. The dogs are stand- 
ing, sitting, and lying down. The rabbit 
should help children to draw a dog in a similar 
position, 

Three kinds of dogs are drawn. Children 
can easily make other kinds of dogs by chang- 
ing the ears, the tail, and so on. 
shown on the collie. 

Draw a shape something like a circle for 


the head of the cat. Add ears and a little 


Long hair is 


curved line in the center at the bottom of the. 


circle. 


Finish the nose and ears very carefully. 
When you draw the eyes, notice that they are 
low in the face, below the center. 

Begin the body as shown, making the curved 
line on the right side longer than the one on 
the left. 

Next draw the line of the back. Then draw 
a straight horizontal line for the back leg. 
Draw a little curve and then draw a bigger 
curve. 

It is important to notice that the front leg 
is directly under the cat’s nose. 

Add the other front leg and the tail. 

To draw the cat that is lying down, make 
the head as you did before. 

The next line that you draw is almost like 
an incomplete circle. An extra line makes 
the tail. 


When making the front line of the cat, be- 
gin it a little to the left of its nose and go 
over as far as the line of the tail. 

Finish the cat. 

To make the kitten shown below, draw a 
long line, the ear, and then a short line. 

Notice as you draw the face that it is rather 
square. 

Then draw the back. 

Beginning below the head, draw a curving 
line. Then add the front leg. 

Finish as shown in the drawings. 

The face of the rabbit is not round. Draw 
it so that it bulges a little on each side. Put 
in the features. 

Make the ears tall. 
slants. 

Finish the rabbit. Use a pencil, drawing the 
lines lightly so that you can erase the parts 
that you don’t like and draw them over. 

To draw the dog lying down, make one line 
that slants up, then draw a short slanting line 
for the ear, and then another short line at the 
right of the ear. 

Draw the next lines very carefully. Notice 
how the dog’s back slants upward and its feet 
stick out forward. 


Notice how the back 
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If you think of the collies you have seen, 
you will draw the face of this dog thin as it 
should be. Notice that the back leg is much 
wider at the top. 

The first step in drawing the dog that is 
sitting is not hard. Be sure to make the ears 
large enough. Draw the legs of this dog thick- 
er than those of the collie. 

You will think of many pictures in which 
you can use these animals. We have made some 
that look like designs. Notice the wavy lines in 
the logs in the fireplace back of the cat. The 
lines of the flames and the spots on the cat 
make a design too. (Continued on page 79) 
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A Mexican Tapestry 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


ROBERTA K. WIGTON 














Instructor in Vocal Music and Drawing, Public Schools, Elkhart County, Indiana 


@ NO OTHER country in the Western 
Hemisphere has so old or so romantic a 
history as Mexico. With the exception of Peru, 
no other offers so varied a panorama of civiliza- 
tion or so many memorials of conquerors and 
adventurers. The chain of romance reaches 
from the hideous gods and huge pyramids of 
the dim centuries; through the time of the Az- 
tecs, on to Cortes; then through the time when 
New Spain stretched from Panama to Puget 
Sound; through the War of Independence, the 
First Empire, the Republic, the Mexican War, 
and the dictatorship of Diaz. 
Each change of peoples added new items to 
the engrossing record—new cities, new tem- 
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ples, new cathedrals, plazas, and gardens. To- 
day a glamour hangs over Mexico that is sel- 
dom found except in the Old World. 


OBJECTIVES 


[ To design in art class a large wall hanging 
typical of Mexican life. 

II. To cultivate an interest in present-day af- 
fairs, which will lead to wider reading. 

Ill. To realize how, as civilization advances, 
countries come to depend upon one another for 
necessities and comforts of life. 

IV. To realize that our neighbors south of the 
Rio Grande furnish us with things we need, 
such as rubber, fruits, and sisal. 


V. To appreciate what the Pan American 
Union has done. These are some of the things 
accomplished. 


A. It has improved transportation. —_ 
B. It has established customs regulations, 
sanitary regulations, free navigation of nv- 
ers, a monetary union, and a system of 
weights and measures. 

C. It has promoted better knowledge 
languages and history of the American ' 
publics through educational institutions. 

D. It has extended cable, telegraph, — 
ship, railway, and refrigeration services - 
order to speed up the tropical-fruit trade 
and avoid waste. (Continued on page §) 
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a4 Spring (Song 


Gail 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARGARET HUMBLE HARRIMAN 


I hear two rob -~ ins in tree 


* F - ing” mer -ri- 





f ~ X f f 
~ 
They’re tell- ing you,  they’re tell - ing 


me, “Spring is here,” you 


x 
* “— ee 
see. They'll build a nest up in a_ tree For © their fam-i - 


ly. 


Then, when they grow up, They'll sing for you, they'll sing for me. 
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RAGGLES 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Raggles is my dog. 

He’s just a little pup, 

But when he chews my toys apart, 
I wish that he’d grow up. 


MY PART IN ARBOR DAY 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Perhaps you think that Arbor Day 
Is not for me, 

Because I am too little 
To plant a tree. 


But, oh, you are mistaken 
"Bout little me, 

For | am not too tiny 
To love a tree! 


PEAR-BLOSSOM SNOW 


MAYE V. CROW 


Spring winds of April are blowing, are blow- 
ing; 

Down come the white flakes. It’s snowing! It’s 
snowing! 


Snowstorm in April? How queer that would be; 
It’s only the petals from bloom-covered tree. 


The soft winds have blown them along as they 
pass; 

In patterns like snowflakes they lie on the 
grass. 


Down from our pear tree they're falling, and 
oh, 

There’s nothing so lovely as _pear-blossom\ 
snow. 


CALENDARS 


RUBY DENTON 


The orchard trees are calendars- 
They blossom and the spring is here; 

They are in leaf, and summer stars 
Shine over them and seem so near; 

They are in fruit, and autumn comes, 
Their leaves now old and sere; 

And when the branches are all bare 
Then winter ends the year. 

But when the blossoms come again 
Once more the spring is here. 
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CONCERNING RAIN 


MARION DOYLE 


“T don’t like rain,” 

Says Mary Jane, 
While, “Oh, what luck!” 
Quacks Mrs. Duck. 


But Mary Jane cannot be thinking 
While she pouts, as the rain’s tink-tinking 
Down on roof and the meadow pasture- 
Slow—now stopped—now fast—and 
faster, 
Coaxing the sleeping flowers up 
Violet, trillium, and buttercup. 


She did not stop to think, I know, 
That all things must have rain to grow; 
That soon as April starts her tricks 
Of sunshine—and rain—we think of 
chicks, 
Yellow and downy as dandelion; 
Fat little bunnies; and birdies, high on 
Tiptop branches, shouting for food; 
If she had she’d know how very good, 
How kind, how needed, the warm 
gray rain, 
And then, no doubt, Miss Mary Jane 
Would quite agree with Mrs. Duck 
And shout along with her: 
“What luck!” 


A QUESTION 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Mother says that vegetables 
Help to make me grow; 
But just how do they do it 
Does anybody know? 


A TREE 


EDNA JEANNE SRAHAM 


A tree is beautiful to see, 
When, drenched with rain, its limbs droop low, 
Or when they're heaped with falling snow— 
A tree is beautiful to see! 


A tree is graceful, straight, and tall, 
Outlined against the sunset sky, 
Its leafy branches lifted high— 

A tree is graceful, straight, and tall! 


A tree is such a lovely sight, 
When dressed in autumn red and gold, 
Or when its first leaf buds unfold— 
A tree is such a lovely sight! 


SAFETY RULES 


MABEL F. HILL 


When crossing the street, look left, look 


right— 
Be sure there are no cars in sight. 
A car parked near the curb may be 
A harmless thing to you or me 
Unless, most thoughtlessly some day, 
One steps behind it in the way 


Of some car coming up the street, 


Which knocks one breathless, off one’s feet. 


Don’t play with matches anywhere. 
Don’t loiter on the thoroughfare. 
Don’t roller-skate or fly your kite 


Too near the road, and please don’t fight. 
Don’t leave your tools or nails around; 
They’re dangerous left on the ground! 


These rules are easy to obey; 

It really is the only way 

fo be quite sure that you have won 
he privilege of having fun! 


WHAT A DOG CAN TEACH 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


(An exercise for eight children.) 


ALL— 
Who would think a humble creature 
Like a dog could be a teacher? 
Yet that it’s so 
We're here to show. 


FIRST SPEAKER— 
A dog can teach us to make known 
Our pleasure for a kindness shown. 


SECOND SPEAKER- 
A dog can teach us, too, likewise 
To take enough of exercise. 


rHIRD SPEAKER- 
A dog who’s faithful to the end 
Can teach us how to be a friend. 


FOURTH SPEAKER- 
Relax and rest when play is done, 
A dog can teach us, every one. 


FIFTH SPEAKER— 
To drink a lot of water, too, 
A dog can teach to me and you. 


SIXTH SPEAKER— 
A dog can teach us, ’tis well known, 
To let all alcohol alone. 


SEVENTH SPEAKER— 
To guard the interests of those 


Who care for us—this each dog shows. 


EIGHTH SPEAKER— 
A dog this lesson, too, can bring, 


“Speak right up when you want a thing. 


ALL— 
Surely now a humble creature 
Like a dog can be a teacher! 
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SPRING SHOWERS 


LOUISE DIEHL 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


WINTER SUN 
; : FLOWERS—Any number desired. RAIN 
Pitter, patter, pitter, patter, spainc 


Down comes the rain, , 

Brushing gently against the windowpane. Flowers wear green crepe-paper skirts 

Oh, what fun to read, or greet and capes, and caps of pink, red, laven- 
, ead, ec 


, der, and so on, made like a dust cap, with 
From the pleasant window seat a wide crepe-paper ruffle standing up at 


People in their raincoats, the edge. They wear stockings or socks. 
Children sailing little boats, Winter is draped in a sheet, and has white 
While the rain falls in the street streamers fastened to hat and arms. 


Spring wears a light-green dress, with 
garlands of flowers on dress and flowing 
hair. She carries a long spray of flowers 
in her hand. Sun has a large cardboard 
disk, covered with orange crepe paper and 


A PLEASANT MONTH having a crepe-paper ruffle around the 


edge, fastened on chest and back, and 
ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN wears an orange cap. Rain wears a crepe- 


paper cape decorated with tin foil and 
A pril is a pleasant month, silver streamers. 


P leasant as can be; 
R ight glad we are to welcome 
I t back again, you see; 


With a steady, gentle beat. 


SETTING 
The scene is a garden in carly spring, 
with large bare branches, to represent 
L et us greet it merrily. trees, along each side of the stage. In 
front of the trees, on each side, is a row 
of three or four children sitting cross- 


legged with bowed heads. The children 


OUR FLAG and floor are covered by sheets to repre- 


sent snowdrifts and snow. 
MABEL F. HILL 




















Salute the flag! It floats on high; 
Its colors blaze against the sky. 


Wherever Stars and Stripes are found, 

One knows free speech and peace abound; WELCOME TO SPRING 
Religious freedom, homes where men 

May feel secure. A citizen FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Who sees Old Glory floating free— ELIZABETH F. VINCENT 


An emblem of equality— 
Can shout with pride from mountain crag, 


“I pledge allegiance to my flag!” WINTER (s/rides in and walks about inspecting 
the snowdrifts; comes down stage to center 
front)— 

1 am great King Winter. 
RAINY DAYS 1 hold this entire land 
GLADYS MacCONNELL Locked firmly in the grip 


Of my strong, icy hand. 
Who say they don’t like rainy days 


Because they cannot play? I scatter snowdrifts deep 
If they could see what I can see Far o'er the countryside. 
They wouldn’t talk that way. I sprinkle ice and frost 


On lakes and rivers wide. 
In every little shiny pool 
The rain has made, I see 


I hate the time of year 

When green things bloom and bear 
Their many flowers and fruits, 
And fragrance fills the air. 


I've fixed this garden well, 
And now I'll stride along 
To sprinkle ice and snow 
Some other flowers among. 

(Winter goes out at back left. As he leaves, 
a Flower at front left reaches up and pushes 
the “snow” covering back a little way. Other 
Flowers stir, and one at right front raises head 
and shoulders above “drift” and speaks.) 

FIRST FLOWER— 

Oh, dear, oh, dear, I’m tired 
Of sleeping all the while. 
I'd like to stretch and dance. 
I'd like to sing and smile. 

(A Flower at the left front raises head and 
speaks.) 

SECOND FLOWER— 

I wish the rain and sun 
Would visit us today, 

So we could stretch and grow, 
And in the soft breeze sway. 

(Winter suddenly returns and looks fiercel) 
about, puffing furiously.) 

WINTER— 

What's this! What’s this I see? 

Why, this won’t do, you know. 

It’s plain I'll have to patch 

Your covering of snow. 
(Winter draws the sheet up over the Flowers 
again, and adds a few crepe-paper streamers.) 

There, now, I think you'll do, 

But I'll remain quite near. 

I'll hide away and watch 

Lest Spring should dare appear. 

(Winter settles down in a heap near the left 
flower bed. The Flowers cautiously poke up 
their beads. Spring approaches, singing some 
suitable song, such as “A Rain Song.” She goes 
from one flower bed to the other, touching the 
Flowers lightly as she speaks.) 

SPRING— 

Come, little Flowers, arise! 
I’ve come to rule the land. 
King Winter’s time is ended, 
And I am in command. 


(Continued on page 66) 





Another little happy boy, 
A boy that’s just like me. 


Why shouldn’t | like rainy days? 
I should have twice the fun. 

On rainy days, you see, of me 
There’s two, instead of one. 


JUMPING ROPE 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


When I must play all by myself, 

I get my rope down from the shelf. 
Then on a light and airy toc 

Quite gaily I a-skipping go. 

My rope’s alive as it can be; 

It seems to like to play with me. 
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Bob and Betty Afloat 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


DOROTHY L. BROWNE 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Main Street School, Huntington, New York 


@ THIS play, about the experiences of a girl 
and boy who take a trip to Peru, was an 

outgrowth of a social-studies program carried 

on in a sixth grade. 

Children’s objective— 

To develop an unusual assembly program and 
share with the rest of the school the interesting 
things discovered in their social-studies class. 
Teacher's objective— 

To present the study of the Andean coun- 
tries in an interesting manner. 

Proced ure— 

We had been studying the Spanish explora- 
tions, and, when we came to the story of the 
Incas, some of the children wondered whether 
we could have an assembly program using that 
story as a basis. They decided that what they 
were able to work out was too short for a play 
but that it could be used as part of one. 

The following suggestions were made and ac- 
cepted: “A Visit to South America” and “An 
Imaginary Boat Trip to South America.” 

The main characters were to be an American 
girl and boy sailing from New York with their 
mother. The pupils worked individually for a 
while. After discussing and combining ideas 
we developed Act I. 

We could see that we needed more informa- 
tion about the west coast of South America. 
Committees went to school and town libraries 
for books. Information that was interesting or 
important was listed on the blackboard. 

The other acts must, of course, be on board a 
ship. This led us to visit an ocean liner. 

Most of the scenes were developed like the 
first one, the children working in groups. 


Act | 
ScENE I—In a Living Room 


(Mrs. Jones is engaged in sewing when a 
knock is heard.) 

MRS. JONES—Come in. 

POSTMAN (entering)—Special delivery! 

MRS. JONES—Thank you! (Closes door after 
postman leaves, and opens letter.) Tickets! 


What can these be for? (Reads letter.) Won't, 


the children be surprised? I must get the house 
in order and plan our packing. (Places letter 
on table, exits, and returns with a suitcase.) 
BETTY AND BOB (enfeving)—School is out! 
BETTY—What is that suitcase for? 
pop—Are we going away, Mother? 
MRS. JONES—Listen to this letter from your 
father. (Reads.) 


Dear Ruth, 

I shall not be able to come home this summer 
as I am to be in charge of the observatory near 
Arequipa. However, I am to have a vacation of 
two weeks. Of course, I want you and the children 
to spend that time with me, so I am sending you 
boat tickets. I shall meet you at Mollendo. We 
shall go to Arequipa by train. 

Love to you and the children, 
Charles 
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nop—That’s great! When do we start? 


BETTY—How exciting! Shall we pack? 

BoB—What shall we take? 

MRS. JONES—Don’t get so excited. We 
won't leave until morning. 

BErryY—We'll be quiet, Mother. 
supper while you finish packing. 

sop—Peru! All that distance by boat! 

beTTY—I wonder what the trip will be like. 


We'll get 


Act Il 
ScENE 1—On Deck 

(Bob, Betty, and Mrs. Jones are walking on 
the deck. William, Robert, and Eugene stand 
at one side.) 

Bop—Whew! I'm tired! 

MRS. JONES—What have you been doing? 

nop—We played deck tennis. 

Betty (dropping bracelet)—Oh, there goes 
my bracelet. It’s going over toward those boys. 

snos—I']l get it. 

WILLIAM (picking up bracelet)—Whose is 
this? 

Bon—lIt is my sister's. 

(William hands Betty her bracelet.) 

BETTY—Thank you. 

WILLIAM (fo Betty and Bob)—Do you know 
anything about the Incas? We have just been 
talking about them. 

beTtY—The Incas? I never heard of them. 

Bnop—Yes, you have, Betty. Don’t you re- 
member we studied them in school last month? 

BETTY—Oh, yes! I remember. 

ROBERT—Do you recall who it was that de- 
stroyed their civilization? 

snop—That’s easy! Pizarro, of course! 

MR. LAKE (¢entering)—Are you children 
discussing the Incas? 

BOB—Do you know anything about them? 

MR. LAKE—Well, that is my business. 

EUGENE—What do you mean? 

MR. LAKE—Why, I’ve been studying the Inca 
ruins in Peru for two years. 

BETTY—Won’'t you tell us about them? 

MR. LAKE—Yes, I'll be glad to do so. 

(They all sit down and Mr. Lake tells them 
about the Incas.) 











CHARACTERS 


MRS. JONES HELEN 


POSTMAN MARY 

BETTY CAPTAIN 

BOB CABIN BOY 
WILLIAM WAITER 

ROBERT ETHEL 

LUGENE ARTHUR 

MR. LAKE OTHER CHILDREN 


In order to have all members of the 
class in the play, those who have no speak- 
ing parts appear. in the masquerade scene, 
wearing any type of costume desired. 
We borrowed a fireman’s uniform and 
sewed gold braid around the sleeves for 
the Captain. The Cabin Boy wore white. 

SETTING 

Act I takes place in the living room of 
the Jones home. 

The rest of the play takes place on 
shipboard. Two lifeboats were made of 
heavy paper, painted white, and hung in 
the background. For the scene in the 
dining salon we used table covers with 
Inca designs that the children had made. 
In the last scene we used as a background 
a large painting of the Andes made by 
two of the boys. 


TIME 


Act I occurs at the beginning of sum- 
mer vacation. The scenes in Acts II, II, 
and IV occur at intervals of a few days. 




















beTTY—That was very interesting. 

MR. LAKE—I’m glad you enjoyed it. You've 
been sitting still for quite a while. Why don't 
you run around the deck? 

(Helen and Mary enter, colliding with Bett) 
and Bob, who have started off stage.) 

HELEN—Oh, pardon us. We are excited be- 
cause we are getting off here. 

BboB—Are we stopping? Where are we? 

MARY—This is Havana, Cuba. We live here. 
Father has a sugar plantation. 

BpoB—I wish we had time to visit one. 

HELEN—There’s the whistle. Good-by! 

BOB AND BETTY—Good-by! 

(Helen and Mary exit.) 

BETTY—Bob, look at all those native boys 
swimming out to our boat. Do you suppo¢ 
they are coming aboard? 

BoB—Why, people are throwing money 
them! See that fellow dive! 

BETTY—Look, they put the pennies in their 
mouths. That boy has so many that he looks 
like a chipmunk. 

BoB—The boat isn’t going to dock here att 
all. The people are starting to go ashore 
those small boats. (Continued on page 65) 


after 
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A Mexican Tango 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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See Jo-se with Pep-i - ta; they are off to the square, For to-day is a fete, and they are sing - ing with hap - py hearts. 
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And Fe - lipe and Ro-si - ta go a-long to the fair, For to-day is a time to dance when-ev-er a tan - go starts, 
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T.B., tuned time bells; TRL, triangle; CAS., castanets; W.B., wood block; Cymbals may play the part scored for the drum. Use one cymbal, tapping it 
TAM., tambourine. R_ indicates rap of the tambourine; S indicates shake. with a stick. A tango is a dance of Spanish-American origin, done with 
Teach the castanet figure by rote. Rhythm sticks may play with wood block. gliding steps and sudden turns to music with a syncopated rhythm. 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


MARY MARKS MOSELEY 


Formerly, Teacher of Dramatic Arts, 
Consolidated Schools, Thornton, Arkansas 


(As curtain rises, the Elves, except Gray- 
beard, are standing by the trees, working with 
branches, or sitting on the bank working. 
They are singing to the chorus of “Good Night, 
Ladies.”’) 

ELVES (singing )— 

Busily we work away, work away, work away, 
Busily we work away, 
Grooming our treasured trees. 

GRAYBEARD (bounding in from right)— 

Sh-h! With 


a party of picnickers just over the hill, you 


Must you sing and make music? 


Elves must cavort and yell—inviting them to 
(Wrings hands and gesticulates, 
much excited.) Our glen! That we have 
guarded and tended all these years, so that no 
human has entered to desecrate our tree-arched 
cathedrals! 

MANY OAKs—Oh, quict down, Graybeard! 
Our singing won't bring your picknickers. 

FLYING Locust—Only your voice has that 
fatal magic, Graybeard. Surely you remember 
that. 

GRAYBEARD—Too true. 


our glen! 


I was forgetting. 
Well, let’s go back to our trees! 

SIGHING PINE—We have to work so hard to 
keep our forests living and growing. 

GRAYBEARD—T rue, true, Sighing Pine. Too 
true! I’m sure I don’t know what the trees 
are coming to—with fires, tornadoes, floods, 
droughts, and marauding humans to cut and 
Oh, for the good old days when the 
whole earth was clothed in greenness and there 


destroy! 


were few humans to despoil its beauty! 

SILVER MAPLE—Do be quiet, Graybeard! A 
bit more of your ravings, and your magic will 
lure those same humans down that pathway 
into our glen. Your voice can conjure them 
from nowhere! (A noise is beard off stage 
right, and Silver Maple springs to center stage 
and gazes off.) There! You've done it! Here 
they come—a bunch of old-time lumberjacks. 

(Elves scamper behind trees as Lumberjacks 
swagger toward center stage. They leaw on 
axes or sit on stones.) 

FIRST LUMBERJACK——What a day! We fin- 
ished that forest of giants for sure. Not a tree 
left standing! The mills will work day and 
night with those logs. 

SECOND LUMBERJACK—The lumberjacks of 
this country will go down in history for their 
work in clearing up the great woods. 

FIRST LUMBERJACK—Some day magnificent 
cities will flourish everywhere from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. Trees will be only here 
and there. Millions will praise our work. 

(They stroll off the stage talking together. 
Elves rush from hiding places to look after 
them. They shake their fists at their backs.) 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


ttves—Graybeard, Silver Maple, Sigh- 
ing Pine, Flying Locust, Many Oaks, and 
others if desired. Wear green shorts and 
jackets, and pointed caps and shoes. 

LUMBERJACKS—TIwo of the larger 
boys, wearing red flannel shirts, fur caps, 
and trousers tucked in boots. They carry 
axes on shoulders. 

ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN 
(optional )—1 our dancers, dressed in 
traditional Robin Hood costumes with 
wooden swords at belts. 

TOM SAWYER AND HUCK FINN— 
Dressed in overalls and wide-brimmed 
straw hats. They are barefooted, and 
they carry fishing poles. 

ccc Boys—Three or more large boys 
dressed in khaki. 

rEACHER AND CHILDREN—A large girl 
and three small children dressed for a 
day in the woods. 


SETTING 


The background is of evergreen trees. 
A green bank is in center stage, on which 
the Elves sit. Two or three large rocks 
A forest path 
winds across the front of the stage. 


are in the foreground. 




















FLYING LocusT——Great cities! Millions praise 
them! Did you hear that? (Shakes head.) 

MANY OAKS—They have their cities all right, 
but I'll sing them no praises! What are cities? 
1 ask you! Great hulking anthills of humans, 
piling huge scars on the earth’s surface. 

FLYING Locust—I flew high and far yes- 


terday. When I looked down, only the forests 


were beautiful. That is, what's left of them) 
The great cities were like hideous, open wound; 
gashing Nature’s Fairyland! 

(The following episode, as far as the aster. 
isks, is optional, depending on whether dancer 
are available to take the parts of Robin Hoo; 
and his men.) 

GRAYBEARD—Now who's making speeches? 
Back to our work! And to make it a mite 
easier, I'll tell you a story told me by my 
grandfather's grandfather, and to him by hi 
grandfather before him—the story of Robi 
Hood and his merry men. 

ELVES—Robin Hood? Do tell us! 

GRAYBEARD—Yes, Robin Hood! He and hi 
merry men lived in Sherwood Forest. They 
were called outlaws—merry thieves, becauy 
they robbed the rich to feed the poor. They 
had great sport with their longbows and their 
clashing swords. Even the King, when he came 
upon them once in disguise, forgave them for 
killing a deer in his forests, because they were 
such kindhearted rogues. He was entertained 
with their great skill and gay jests. He even 
liked their way of righting wrongs. And m) 
grandfather said that his grandfather told him 
that none knew better than they how to car 
for the forest—humans though they were. 

(The Elves dash behind trees as Robin Hood 
and his Merry Men enter and dance to sprightl) 
music. [See suggested dance at the end of th 
play.] After they have left the stage, the 
Elves reap pear.) 

SILVER MAPLE—Well, Graybeard, that’s bet- 
ter. Fetch on all the shows of that kind that 
you wish! 

(Elves applaud.) 


MANY OAKS (coming down center, sniffing 
air)—Seems to me that I smell smoke. 

FLYING Locust—Yes. And it’s oak! 

MANY OAKS—lIt must be that grove of mine 
near Oakland. Fire fighters, are you with me? 


ELvEs—Yes! Yes! (Continued on page 70) 


All of the characters return to 
the stage to sing in the finale. 
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MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


@ LITTLE Japan, land of earth 
quakes and cherry blossoms, is 
a study in contrasts. Ancient cus- 
toms exist side by side with the 
most modern ideas and practices. 
Rice, tea, and silkworms are grown 
and tended exactly as they were 
hundreds of years ago, while in the 
cities the latest machinery is used 
to manufacture goods that will be 
exported in up-to-date ships. Silk 
kimonos pass broadcloth suits in 
theater or in parliament building. 
Oriental beliefs are being contrast- 
ed with Western viewpoints intro- 
duced by students and _ visitors. 
But changeless and timeless remain 
the national traits of the Japanese. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


@ THE empire of Japan is made up of 

a long chain of approximately four 
thousand islands, large and small. Most of 
the people live in the central group of four 
large islands. 

In general, the climate of the populated 
areas is mild, because the warm Japan Cur- 
rent flows past the coast. But in other re- 
spects nature is not kind to the Japanese. 
The islands are mountainous and in part 
volcanic. There is constant danger from 
earthquakes; in some sections scarcely a day 
passes when there are not two or three slight 
ones. There is also danger from floods and 
tidal waves caused by earthquake shocks. 
In summer, typhoons or windstorms from 
the south frequently occur. 

Because of the frequent earthquakes, the 
houses are low and flimsily built. They fre- 
quently fall down or burn, thus adding fire 
to the list of dangers. 

It is characteristic of the Japanese that 
they have always welcomed new ideas. 
They adopted Buddhism from India and 
China, took their writing from China, and 
their firearms and methods of shipping 
from the Portuguese, and in recent years 
have learned Western industrial methods. 

Japan has few such natural resources as 
oil, metals, or pasturage for animals, but 
does have abundant coal and water power. 

The great business of Japan is foreign 
trade. She buys other people’s raw materi- 
als, like American cotton or Scandinavian 
wood pulp, and makes them into manufac- 
tured products. Rayon and cotton cloth 
are among her chief exports, and she leads 
the world in the production of raw silk. 


Some Japanese Characteristics 


1. The Japanese are loyal and patriotic, 
willing to sacrifice even life itself for the 
country and the emperor. They have great 
regard for the family. 

2. They love nature and beauty, and will 
take a day’s holiday to view Mount Fuji, 
cherry blossoms, or the snow. Nearly every 
family has its own garden. Within the 
house there is beauty, order, and taste. 
Even in factories you will often see gold- 
fish or singing birds. 

3. The Japanese are courteous. A police- 
man giving directions or a salesman in a 
store will make low bows and speak polite- 
ly. Great honor is shown to guests. Children 
are taught good manners and are extremely 
courteous to elders and to one another. 

4. They have a genius for detail—flower 
arrangements must fit the day and the 
mood, dishes on the food tray must harmo- 
nize. So it is about every detail in life. 


§. They are very clean. Every laborer 
takes his daily bath. 
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6. They are skillful with their hands. 

7. They are industrious, efficient, and 
frugal. 

8. They are obedient to authority, pa- 
tient, and willing to conform. 

9. They know how to enjoy life in a sim- 
ple way. Families have good times together 
at home. The people love picnics and ex- 
cursions. Many festivals are celebrated. 

10. They are accustomed to things on a 
small scale. The houses are small and do 
not contain much furniture. Streets are 
narrow and crowded. People are small. 
Farms are small. Incomes are small. Even 
the country is small. Perhaps this is why 
small pleasures are so much enjoyed. 


Objectives 


1. To present true and vivid mental pic- 
tures of Japan. 

2. To show how the Japanese live and 
why they live as they do. 

3. To help children realize ways in 
which these people have adapted their mode 
of living to their natural environment. 

4. To show how the people of Japan 
bring beauty into their lives. 

§. To bring out the satisfaction to be 
found in simple things that cost nothing. 

6. To introduce Japanese folklore. 

7. To emphasize certain behavior char- 
acteristics of the Japanese children which 
American children may profitably adopt. 


Method 


1. An interest in Japan may be stimu- 
lated in any of the following ways. 

Reading Japanese folk stories aloud. 

Looking at a film or pictures of Japan. 

Examining a Japanese kimono. 

Studying maps. 

Learning about silk. 

2. Questions may be raised which require 
map study and the reading of books to find 
the answers; for example: How far is Japan 
from the United States? From the Philip- 
pine Islands? What do the Japanese eat? 
Why are the houses so different from ours? 

3. Many books about Japan should be ar- 
ranged on the book table. Place bookmarks, 
on which page numbers are written, in all 
books having only a section about Japan. 
Children in the middle and upper grades 
should read the sections of this unit which 
precede their own. 

4. Activities such as are suggested on the 
last page should be carried out by all chil- 
dren. It is an unwise tendency to limit ac- 
tivities to younger pupils, and expect the 
older ones to get their ideas and concepts 


solely from books. 


Bibliography 
For the Teacher 


Asia. Look over any available copies of this 
monthly magazine for articles on Japan, 

Axling, William: Kagawa (Harper). 

Baumann, Margaret: Kagawa, an Apostle of 
Japan (Macmillan). 

Blacker, J. F.: The A BC of Japanese Ar} 
(Bridgman). 

Dilts, Marion May: The Pageant of Japanese 
History (Longmans Green). 

Gunther, John: Inside Asia (Harper). Espe- 
cially sections about Japan. 

Kagawa, Toyohiko: A Grain of Wheat (Harp. 
er). Describes Japanese village life. Could 
be read by older children. 

Kaji, Ryuichi: Japan—Her Cultural Develop- 
ment (Japan Institute, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y.). Large pamphlet. Excel- 
lent survey of Japan past and present. Abun- 
dantly illustrated. 

Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series No. 36 (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University). Contains two third-grade units 
on Japan. 

A pictorial map of Japan, and directions for 

making a Japanese village, may be purchased 

from the Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N.Y. 


For the Pupils 


Chance, Lulu M.: Little Folks of Many Lands 
(Ginn). Section on Japan. 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth: The Cat Who Went to 
Heaven (Macmillan). Charming story of a 
poor Japanese painter. 

Finnemore, John: Japan (Macmillan). 

Franck, Harry A.: The Japanese Empire 
(Owen). Japanese life and customs. 

Japan Today, No. 603; Rayon, No. 554; and 
The Story of Silk, No. 404, Unit Study 
Books (American Education Press). 

McCrady, Elizabeth: Matsu and Taro of Japan 
(Platt & Munk). 

McDonald, Elizabeth A.; and Dalrymple, Julia: 
Umé San in Japan (Little Brown). 

May, Stella B.: Children of Japan (Rand Mc- 
Nally). 

Perdue, H. Avis: Child Life in Many Lands 
(Rand McNally). Section on Japan. 

——Child Life in Other Lands (Rand Me- 
Nally). Section on Japan. 

Perkins, Lucy Fitch: The Japanese Twin 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Shioya, Sakae: When I Was a Boy in Japan 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard). 

Look through readers for suitable material for 

primary children. Children’s encyclopedias con- 

tain information that older pupils enjoy. 


Legends and Folklore 


Hearn, Lafcadio; and others: Japanese Fair) 
Tales (Liveright). ; 

Roulet, Mary F. Nixon: Japanese Folk Stor 
and Fairy Tales (American Book Co.). 

Sugimoto, Chiyono W.: Picture Tales from 
the Japanese (Stokes). 

Williston, Teresa P.: Japanese Fairy Tale 
(Rand McNally). Simple enough for p* 
mary grades. 
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Rice seedlings must be Japanese ships, bearing imports of raw materials and exports of 
transplanted to flooded manufactured goods, visit nearly all the harbors of the world. 


land, called paddy fields. 


Indus tities 
UF JAPAN 


Japanese women and girls are 
seen here picking tea—one of 
the major articles of commerce. 





Keeping the voracious silkworms supplied with 
mulberry leaves is the task of many workers. 


hwing Galloway 








Japan imports great quantities of raw cotton, 
which is made into thread in a spinning mill 
(left). Fishing is a leading industry. Above 
we see fish being dried on the decks of boats. 
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UMI AND TARO OF JAPAN 


For Primary Grades 


HOW UMI AND TARO LIVE 


GETTING Up IN THE MORNING 
B FOUR children lay sleeping on the 


floor of a Japanese house. There were 
Taro, the oldest boy; Umi, a girl of eight; 
and two little boys, Bunji and Akio. The 
children lay on heavy pink quilts. Other 
pink quilts were spread over them. 

In the next room Father and Mother and 
baby Yuki slept on the floor between quilts 
too. Such beds are comfortable because 
the floors are covered with thick soft mats. 

Umi was the first to open her eyes. Then 
Taro woke up. “I wonder whether it is a 
sunny day,” he said. He got up quickly 
and pushed aside a rice-paper screen to look 
outdoors. He did not go to the window 
because a Japanese house does not have win- 
dows. Light enters through paper screens. 

Umi and Taro glanced across the veran- 
da into a little garden. Almost every Japa- 
nese house has a garden. It was green and 
lovely in the morning sunlight. 

Quickly the two children washed them- 
selves and put on their bright kimonos. 
Umi helped the little boys to dress, and tied 
their obis, or wide sashes, for them. 

By this time Mother and Father were 
dressed. Mother fastened baby Yuki on 
her back. She and Umi folded all the 
quilts and put them away on shelves. They 
pushed open the screens which separated 
the bedrooms, This made one large room 
for daytime use. 

Soon breakfast was ready. They all sat 
down on the floor around a low table. At 
each place there was a bowl of bean soup, 
some rice, and a pair of chopsticks. Not a 
child spilled a drop of soup or a bit of rice. 
Any Japanese child would be ashamed to 
be so careless. 


ATTENDING SCHOOL. 


@ IT WAS now time for Umi and Taro 

to go to school. They slipped off their 
kimonos and put on their school uniforms. 
Outside the door stood their wooden clogs. 
They bowed to their parents, slipped their 
feet into the clogs, and tramped off to 
school. 

Umi went to a room for girls, Taro to a 
room for boys. As they entered, each made 
a very low bow to the teacher, saying, 
“Q-hi-o,” which means “Good morning.” 

At school Japanese children do not sit on 
the floor, but at desks as you do. The books 
they use are not like ours. They begin at 
the back, where our books end. The chil- 
dren read down from the top of the page, 
not across the page as we do. 

Writing is done on sheets of soft rice pa- 
per, with a brush dipped in black paint. 
Each word that is read or written must be 
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learned separately. A good reader needs to 
know about 5,000 words or characters. 

Some of the arithmetic is done on a bead 
frame called a soroban. How fast the fin- 
gers fly!’ Sometimes Umi and Taro work 
their arithmetic problems on paper as we do. 

All the children carry a lunch of rice 
cakes which they eat at noon. Then they 
play games and have athletic drill. They 
play running and jumping games, and foot- 
ball. 

Good manners and polite behavior are 
taught at school as well as at home. The 
teacher tells old stories, or gives the children 
mottoes to learn. One such motto helps 
Umi and Taro to remember to study hard. 
It is this: “He who is master of his mind 
is happy even if he has nothing.” 

They are encouraged to express their joy 
in nature by doing art work in school, and 
by taking walks. On the walks they make 
sketches, or else the teacher points out beau- 
tiful sights and sounds. He may show them 
a lovely view or a maple tree with bright- 
colored leaves. The teacher may lead them 
to a pond to listen to the music of the wa- 
ter or the hum of insects. All such little 
things mean much to the Japanese. 

At the end of the school day, Umi and 
Taro again bow low to their teachers. They 
say, “Sayonara,” which means, “Good-by.” 


At HoME 1N THE EVENING 


® WHEN Umi and Taro reach home, 

they leave their clogs at the door. "They 
take off their school uniforms and put on 
kimonos. 

Dinner is soon ready. The family sit 
down at their low table, on which are pret- 
ty dishes. They eat soup, then fish, pickles, 
boiled vegetables, and fruit. Last of all, a 
large bowl of rice is brought in. Each one 
takes a small bowl of the good hot rice. 

Soon it is time for bed and baths. It is 
the custom in Japan to take a hot bath 
every day. The round wooden tub in the 
bathroom is filled with very hot water. 
Each child is washed with soap and cold 
water. When he is clean, he jumps into 
the tub of hot water. 
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JAPANESE AMUSEMENTS AND FESTIVALS 


EVERYDAY PLEASURES 


M SOMETIMES Umi and Taro have no 
school. Then Umi carries Yuki on her 
back all day. She goes to the garden for 
flowers. She spends a long time arranging 
the flowers in a vase. 
In the living room is an alcove, the toko- 
noma, where there always hangs a picture 
shaped like a long banner. The picture is 





called a kakemono. On a low table below 
the kakemono, Umi places the flower, 
Mother comes in to praise their beauty, 

The children have bags of colored sand— 
red, blue, black, yellow, and white. They 
make sand pictures on the wide verand; 
Each one tries to make a beautiful picture. 
Even Bunji, who is only five, can make , 
sand picture. 

Mother brings out another bag. In it are 
miniature bridges, lanterns, stones, birds 
and other very tiny toys. The children cal| 
this bag their garden bag because they ar. 
range little garden scenes with the toys, 
They use bits of moss and little twigs from 
the real garden. 

Umi is very fond of playing battledore 
and shuttlecock. Taro loves to fly kites, 
They all have balls and tops and dolls and 
other toys. Little Akio loves best a queer 
bright-colored toy called a puppy-cat. 


THe Dott Festival 


@ IN MARCH comes a time which be- 
longs only to girls—the Doll Festival, 
Special dolls are used at this time. Umi 
and her father go out early in the morning 
to the Kuru, or garden treasure hous, 
where these dolls are kept in boxes. 

Umi first chooses a new kakemono for 
the house alcove. It has pink cherry blos- 
soms on it. After Father has hung it in the 
alcove, Umi arranges her dolls. First she 
spreads a red cloth over a set of shelves. 
She puts the emperor and empress dolls on 
the top shelf. The other dolls she arranges 
on the shelves below. Umi puts food for 
the dolls on little dishes. Then she is ready 
to have a party. 

All Umi’s girl friends have dolls. The 
little girls visit one another to see the love- 
ly toys. Older people come too. The girls 
serve good things to eat and drink. 

After several days have passed, the dolls 
are packed away in the boxes. Umi does 
not see them again for another year. 

Boys’ FESTIVAL 
B THE great day for Japanese boys is in 
May. On that day a boy is king a 
home. Everything is done just for him. 

Early in the morning Taro’s father puts: 
bamboo pole in front of the house. He tes 
three large colored-paper fish to the top o 
the pole—one fish for Taro, another for 
Bunji, another for Akio. The wind blows 
into the great round mouths of the fish and 
makes them bob and sway. They look # 
though they were real fish swimming in the 
air. 

All up and down the streets, before each 
house, stand other bamboo poles with pape! 
fish tied to them. Every boy in a family 
has his own fish. 

“Why do all the fish look alike?” 3s 
Bunji. 

“Tell him, Taro,” says Father. 

“Oh,” Taro replies, “they are all catp 
The carp swims upstream against the cut 
rent and leaps waterfalls. The carp teach 
us to do hard things. It teaches us 
noble and brave.” 
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HOME AND SCHOOL LIFE 
of Japanese houses to heap the 7 Sop 


matting-covered floors spotless. 


During the Doll Festival the girls 
arrange the dolls, saved from year 
to year, on shelves in the tokonoma. 


During the Boys’ Festivala @& 
fish flies for each boy in a | 
family. The Japanese home 
(below) has a quiet charm. 


AN TA 


When eating, the Japanese kneel on mats before 
a low dining table, instead of sitting on chairs. 


Tiny tots in Japan play games as they do in other 
countries (above). Older pupils in oceal uniforms 
(left) are studying science, using laboratory technique. 
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ARTS AND INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN 
For Middle Grades 


@ ASA people, the Japanese are skillful 

craftsmen, capable with their hands, 
artistic, and lovers of beauty and nature. 
They are also industrious, painstaking, and 
efficient in their methods of work. Noth- 
ing is too small for them to attend to. With 
these qualities it is natural that they have 
developed many arts and crafts. They 
have also permitted modern machinery and 
the discoveries of modern science to aid 
them in their industrial work. 


. 


JAPANESE INDUSTRIES 


FISHING 


@ A GLANCE at a map of Asia shows 

why fishing is an important industry of 
Japan. The islands are surrounded by salt 
water which contains many kinds of fish. 
There are also lakes and rivers where fresh- 
water fish are found. Another reason for 
the importance of fishing is that there are 
few meat animals in the country. Most 
people eat fish instéad of meat. Fish are 
eaten fresh, dried, and salted, and are 
cooked in many delicious ways. Crab meat 
and tuna fish are canned. 


RAISING TEA 


@ ‘TEA, the national drink of Japan, 
needs rich, well-watered soil and a 
warm, moist climate. All of these are 
found in southern Japan and on the island 
of Formosa. 
The young tea plants are set out in wet 


weather when they are about six inches ° 


high. Not until the plants are five years 
old can the leaves and tiny buds be plucked. 
This delicate work is done by girls and 
women. 

The tea leaves are taken to a factory and 
spread on racks in a withering room for 
several hours. After that they are crushed 
by rollers, spread in layers an inch or two 
thick, and left in a dark, moist room to 
ferment. Then they are fired to stop fer- 
‘mentation. Green tea is not fermented, but 
is fired as soon as it is rolled. 

The Japanese raise over a hundred mil- 
lion pounds of tea a year. They use about 
half of it themselves and export the rest. 


Rick GROWING 


@ IF TEA is the national drink of Japan, 

rice may be called the national food. It 
is served at every meal, and takes the place 
of bread in the diet. 

Most of the work of rice culture has to 
be done in a wet bog. Often whole fami- 
lies work long hours in the rice fields, 
sometimes ankle-deep in water. 
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Rice is first planted in moist land. Later 
it is pulled up and transplanted to flooded 
fields. These fields are small, and are kept 
wet by irrigation. 

The rice plants need constant care for 
several months before the harvest, when 
they are carefully cut by hand. 

The rice straw is used for braided sandals 
and mats, for raincoats and hats, for paper, 
and for many other useful articles. 


Si_K CULTURE 


B® JAPAN, like China, was using silk long 
before it was known to the West, and 

the raising of silkworms is today an impor- 

tant occupation of the Japanese farmer. 

Eggs are bought on cards on which the 
female moth has laid them. As soon as they 
hatch, hard work begins. The greedy silk- 
worms eat nothing but fresh mulberry 
leaves. Men, women, and children gather 
the leaves and bring them home in huge 
baskets. At first, all the leaves must be 
chopped, but as the worms grow they can 
eat whole leaves. Heat and moisture are 
watched carefully so the worms will thrive. 

When the silkworm is about three inches 
long, it stops eating and climbs up on a 
branch to spin its cocoon. For many hours 
a tiny silk thread comes from its body, until 
the cocoon is complete. 

Usually the farmer then sells his cocoons, 
most of which are heated to kill the worms, 
though a few are saved to produce eggs for 
the next season. The silk is reeled off and 
twisted into hanks ready for the market. 
Japan is the largest producer of silk. 


MANUFACTURING 


® A GREAT new industry which has 

come to Japan in recent years as a re- 
sult of Western influence is manufacturing. 
The most modern machinery and most efh- 
cient methods are now being used. 

Much silk and cotton cloth is manufac- 
tured. The raw cotton is imported from 
other countries, since none is raised in 
Japan. Most of it comes from the United 
States. 

Japan is the world’s largest producer of 
rayon, although the United States is not far 
behind. The rayon is manufactured chief- 
ly from wood pulp. The pulp is first made 
into a thread resembling silk, then woven 
into cloth, and exported in that form to 
other countries. 

Another large industry is toymaking. 
The toys and dolls, often small and inex- 
pensive, are made of many materials, chief- 
ly celluloid, but also cloth, rubber, wood, 
porcelain, and paper. Even the cheaper 
toys are almost always artistic, carefully 
made, and durable. 

Chief among other manufactured goods 
are dishes, paper, and floor coverings. 


JAPANESE ARTS 


GARDENS 


@® GARDENS are found everywhere in 

Japan. Even a poor city house has its 
tiny garden with a few bushes or dwarf 
trees. The garden is planned to look like a 
landscape. It is a little nature picture, 
Since this nature picture is to be enjoyed by 
the family, it is carefully arranged so as to 
be best seen from the open front of the 
house and from the veranda. 

There is often a pool or a stream of run- 
ning water in a garden, sometimes with a 
bridge over it. Carp and goldfish may 
swim in the water. 

A garden seldom has grass and lawns; 
instead there will be white sand or gravel, 
moss, shrubs, bamboo bushes, and dwarfed 
trees. Perhaps there may be a few lilies or 
iris near the water’s edge, an azalea bush, or 
a wisteria vine. 

The Japanese seek out beautiful rocks for 
their gardens and place them carefully. A 
large garden may have a teahouse. 


PAINTINGS AND COLOR PRINTS 


B® ALL Japanese are fond of nature, and 

love to look at nature pictures. Each 
house has an alcove, the tokonoma, where 
they are placed. The kakemono, a favorite 
type of picture, is long and narrow. 

A favorite theme for a picture is Fuji- 
yama, the beautiful snow-capped mountain 
of Japan familiar to everyone. Other kake- 
monos have pictures of people, animals, 
birds, and flowers. The coloring is soft and 
lovely. 

Colored block prints are often used in- 
stead of paintings. While there are many 
inexpensive block prints, some of them are 
rare and costly. 


LACQUER 
@ LACQUER is the sap of an oriental 


tree and is a natural varnish. It will 
stay in liquid form as long as it is kept dry, 
but if moistened it will immediately hard- 
en, and make a durable surface lasting for 
a thousand years. 

The Japanese put lacquer on tables, box- 
es, dishes, flower vases, and other objects. It 
can be applied to almost any smooth sur- 
face, such as wood, metal, leather, or cloth. 
It is put on with a brush like paint. Many 
coats are often applied, and after each coat 
the work is placed in a damp press for sev- 
eral hours to harden. 

Mineral colors or gold dust may be mixed 
with the lacquer. Some of the most beau- 
tiful art objects of Japan are made of lac- 
quer. It is a very ancient art. 


POETRY 


@ MANY Japanese write verses. Some- 
times a child or a man will paint a pit 
ture and write a lovely poem to go with it; 
or a whole family will sit down to wnt 
poems, perhaps about a view, the snow, 
moon, or cherry blossoms. Children at 
praised by their parents for their poems. 
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Arranging flowers in 
attractive vases to 
place in the tokono- 
ma is a daily task 


the Japanese enjoy. Yo pe a! ¢ $¢ 


The tokonoma, or alcove, is the center 
of interest in every Japanese home. 
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Each family in Japan tries to make its garden into a nature 
picture. Dwarfed trees and curving bridges are favorites. 


« hy 


Above we see one of Japan's great artists at work. 
Delicacy and simplicity characterize Japanese paint- 
ing; perfection of detail goes into woodcuts (below). 


Many painstakingly applied coats of lacquer 
result in art objects of unusual beauty ad- 
mired everywhere. &. Moulin, from Ewing Galloway 
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JAPAN IN THE MODERN WORLD 
For Upper Grades 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


@ JAPAN was settled by Mongolians 

from northern Asia and Malays from 
the South Seas. On the islands these groups 
found the white Ainus, who probably had 
come long before from the extreme north 
of Asia, or what is now Siberia. The Japa- 
nese are therefore a mixture of three differ- 
ent races. 

It was not until about a.p. 600 that Japa- 
nese culture began to be greatly changed 
by China. The Chinese brought into Japan 
their written language, their calendar, their 
methods of keeping accounts, and the Bud- 
dhist religion. The Chinese also brought in 
tea culture, and taught the Japanese how 
to raise silkworms and to weave silk cloth. 

The next event of great significance to 
Japan was the arrival of European ships 
about 1540. Twenty years after Magellan 
had sailed around the world, a storm-driven 
Portuguese vessel discovered Japan. The 
huge bearded sailors with white skins and 
blue eyes amazed the Japanese. 

This first ship was followed by others, 
bringing glass, leather, and guns to Japan. 
The Portuguese shortly established trading 
posts. 

The knowledge of firearms made a great 
difference to the samurai, or soldier class. 
Something else made an even greater dif- 
ference—the arrival of Jesuit missionaries 
from Spain and Portugal. They not only 
tried to convert the Japanese to Chris- 
tianity, but taught them that their old 
Buddhist religion was wrong. 

The powerful shoguns, or rulers of Ja- 
pan, grew suspicious of these changes. So 
they took the amazing step of ordering all 
foreigners to leave the country. For more 
than two hundred years (1635-1853) no 
people were admitted to Japan except the 
neighboring Chinese, and a few Dutch ship 
captains who were allowed to carry on 
trade at Nagasaki. No Japanese were per- 
mitted to leave the country either. This 
period is spoken of as the period of isola- 
tion, or the Closed Door. 

Japan was then a feudal country. There 
was an emperor, controlled by the shoguns. 
Under them came the princes, or daimios, 
each with his private army of military 
men, or samurai. The mass of the people 
were miserably poor; they did the work 
and paid taxes, and nobody thought much 
about their welfare. 

In 1853, Commodore Matthew Perry, 
commanding a United States naval squad- 
ron, presented a message from President 
Fillmore asking for “friendship, commerce, 
a supply of coal and provisions, and pro- 
tection for shipwrecked people.” He also 
asked the Japanese to reopen their ports. 
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Perry went back to Japan the next year 
with a telegraph instrument; a miniature 
railroad train, with a circular track, large 
enough for people to ride in; and other 
presents, This time a treaty was signed, 
though admitting “barbarians” into Japan 
was opposed by the samurai. They made so 
much trouble that in 1868 the last shogun 
had to resign and the emperor became the 
real as well as the nominal ruler. The dai- 
mios lost their lands and the samurai were 
disbanded. 

Now, in every possible way, Japan be- 
gan trying to catch up with the world and 
to become a modern nation. Hundreds of 
young Japanese attended Western colleges. 
Experts and scholars came from Europe 
and America to advise the rulers. Schools 
of all kinds were started and education be- 
came compulsory. The government was re- 
organized, railroads were constructed, and 
a modern army and navy were developed. 
In short, during a period no longer than 
the length of one man’s life, Japan has 
changed more than any other nation has 
ever done in so short a time. 
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JAPANESE PROBLEMS 


® CERTAIN problems due to Japan’s sit- 
uation and history must be appreciated 
if we are to understand present-day Japan. 

Japan has an area about equal to that of 
California and a population of over seventy 
million people. More than half of these 
people live on very small farms. 

Only about 15 per cent of the land is 
arable (food-producing). Japan is a coun- 
try of mountains and forests, of swift rivers 
and steep slopes. Therefore people can live 
only in the valleys and on the coast. 

A group of eight families control more 
than half the financial capital of Japan. 
Fifteen families control three fourths of 
the nation’s business. Ninety-three per cent 
of the remaining families live on a yearly 
income of less than $350. Many families 
have but a few dollars in cash during an 
entire year. 

Low wages and incomes keep the work- 
ers from buying the goods they make. Most 
of the goods produced must therefore be 
sold abroad. Because Japan has few miner- 
als and other natural resources, she also de- 
pends largely on foreign trade for her raw 
materials. 

Japan’s strange isolation of two hundred 
years resulted in numerous problems. Oth- 
er countries have changed and developed 
gradually, but in Japan there has been an 
uneven development. Some things can be 
changed more quickly than others. A fac- 





tory is soon rebuilt, but the home life and 
ideas of the factory workers cannot be 
modernized in a generation. 

So the old and the new exist side by side. 
A good example of this is the difference jn 
women. Many women remain much like 
their grandmothers, but others are modern 
girls, who want the free life that Western 
women have. Often both types of women 
live in the same household, and neither wil] 
accept the ideas of the other. 
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KAGAWA, THE SOCIAL ENGINEER 


® IMAGINE if you can a man of supe- 
rior background and culture, a student 
of brilliant intellect, who voluntarily spent 
fifteen years in a sordid slum. Picture a 
man who earns many thousand dollars a 
year through his writings, and has had high 
government positions offered to him, yet 
lives like a peasant, spends little, and owns 
nothing. He devotes his whole life to 
others. Such a man is Toyohiko Kagawa, 
world-famous reformer and evangelist. 

Kagawa had a lonely, unhappy childhood 
until he was sent to a Christian mission 
school. Later he went to college and stud- 
ied theology. At twenty-one, he started a 
settlement house, where he lived in a tiny 
hut six feet square, often with several 
beggars and poor people whom he fed and 
cared for. 

Kagawa has written more than fifty 
books and is a powerful speaker. He travels 
all over Japan to lecture, and to organize 
co-operative societies and other social move- 
ments. Through his speaking and writing, 
he has become a powerful Japanese leader. 

He is the idol of all working people. Hi 
books are very popular and are read in 
every village. With the royalties from his 
books, he runs four social settlements, and 
gives the rest away, keeping only a small 
amount of money for his family. 

Because of his children, Kagawa left the 
slums and now lives with them in a little 
house near Tokyo which he built himself. 
Kagawa, now in middle life, is influential 
with all classes of people, and his home 1s 4 
meeting place for both rich and poor. 

Kagawa has been in the United States 
twice, once when he was a young man 
study about social work, and again in 1936 
to preach and lecture. He has also visited 
Canada, England, Africa, New Zealand, 
and Australia. 

Some of the results of his life and work 
are improved slum conditions, better labor 
laws, better life for the Japanese farmer, 
and co-operative societies with twenty-five 
million members. He is also a great reli- 
gious leader. 

He has always stood for peace, 4s he 
does today. He says that people shoul 
fight disease and poverty. No other person 
has done so much as has this remarkable 
man to stamp out abuses and to help the 
common people of Japan. 
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Kobe’s harbor has many counter- 
parts in modern Japan. Ewing Galloway 


Beautiful silk kimonos wresery t— SOay 


like this one are worn 
by Japanese girls on 
many special occasions. 
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Store windows in Japan as elsewhere are filled with attrac- 
. : tive merchandise designed to bring window-shoppers inside. 

These Japanese children in Western dress look out the 
windows of a railway train while on a school excursion. Ewing Cellowes 
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In the building above in Tokyo, capital of Japan, 
meets the diet, or governing body. Notice the kind 
of writing used by the girl at right in recording 
the market prices in a Japanese stockbroker’s office. 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON 


THE UNIT 


For All Grades 


PicrURE COLLECTION 


Assemble and use on the bulletin board 
post cards and other pictures of Japan and 
Japanese life. Travel booklets often con- 
tain good pictures. Old copies of the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine are another 
good source. 


EXHIBITS 


Display common objects used in Japan— 
the national flag, postage stamps, money, 
dishes, dolls, fans, umbrellas, books, and 
newspapers. 

Another part of the exhibit might con- 
tain goods exported to the United States 
from Japan: a silk cocoon, a hank of raw 
silk, rice, tea, camphor, bamboo. 


QUESTIONS 


Keep a record of questions asked. Some- 
times a chart of questions may be placed on 
the bulletin board. These questions were 
asked by a third grade. 

What does the Japanese flag look like? 

What kind of flowers grow commonly 
in Japan? 

What do silkworms eat? 

What is incense made from? 

How do the Japanese hold their chop- 
sticks? 

How does one get to Japan? 

What is the difference between polished 
and unpolished rice? 

Other questions definitely planned to 
stimulate thought and reading were pro- 
posed by the teacher of this third grade. 

By what other names is Japan sometimes 
called? 

Why is it unlawful for people in Japan 
to build houses many stories high? 

Do we use anything that comes from 
Japan? 

If you had money to spend in Japan, 
what would you put on your shopping list? 


JAPANESE Foops 


Children may write out and post a list of 
common Japanese foods. Some of them 
may be cooked for a Japanese luncheon. 
The daikon, an immense radish, is used al- 
most universally in the form of pickle. 
Besides the ever-present rice, barley, wheat, 
millet, and soy beans are eaten. Many 
kinds of fish are used, and several varieties 
of seaweed are eaten as greens or in soup. 
Tea is the common beverage. 
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CHARTS 


Flowers of Japan—iris, chrysanthemum, 
gladiolus, azalea, cherry blossom (na- 
tional flower), and others. 

Trees of Japan—cedar, maple, cherry, 
plum, lacquer, cypress, mulberry, and 
camphor. 

Japanese Words and Their Meanings— 

Tabi—Socks. They are shaped like mittens 
so that the clog strap can slip between 
the first two toes. 

Geta—Wooden clogs for outdoor wear. 

Kuru—A fireproof storehouse in the gar- 
den to hold family valuables. 

Banzai—Hurrah! Good luck! Long life! 

Tokonoma—Alcove in main living room 
where the room decorations (pictures, 
flowers, incense burner) are placed a few 
at a time. 

Kakemono—A long narrow upright pic- 
ture to be hung in the tokonoma. 

Jinrikisha—A_ two-wheeled, hooded vehi- 
cle, drawn by one or more men. 


A Srupy oF SILK 


Get silk cocoons to handle; cut one open; 
try to reel silk from the cocoons as de- 
scribed in books. Secure samples of raw 
silk, silk thread, and various samples of 
woven silk. The Four Wonders, by Shillig 
(Rand McNally), has an account of silk, 
suitable for primary children. There are 
many books available for older children, 
such as The Clothes We Wear, by Carpenter 
(American Book Co.), and Cofton and 
Other Useful Fibers, by Allen (Ginn). 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


1. Simple pictures outlined with a brush 
and black paint. Use soft colors. 

2. Sand pictures (see primary page). 
White sand may be dyed with poster paint. 

3. Making and designing paper parasols, 
fans, and kites. 

4. Decorating covers for notebooks. 

§. Using Japanese design and coloring 
on dishes, vases, and other clay pieces. 

6. Stenciling. Use shellacked brown 
wrapping paper or tagboard for a stencil. 

7. Flower arrangement, as described in 
many books about Japan. Only a few 
flowers are used at a time. 





Invented by a missionary 
the jinrikisha is Japan's 
most popular vehicle, used 
in place of taxis or horse. 
drawn cabs. Ewing Galloway 


MINIATURE GARDEN Toys 


Florists, Japanese stores, and ten-cent 
stores sell small toys for dish gardens. Oth- 
ers may be made of clay, and shellacked. 
Use sand or soil as a base. Plant birdseed 
for grass, and use moss, stones, twigs, and 
possibly a piece of glass to represent water. 
Individual or group gardens will give chil- 
dren more pleasure than a general garden 
for the class. 


A JAPANESE PLAY 


A folk story or scenes from The Japa- 
nese Twins (see bibliography) could be 
used, or children may develop their own 
scenes and conversation. Younger children 
should speak spontaneously, and not be giv- 
en written parts to memorize; older chil- 
dren may write out and learn their parts. 

Kimonos are easily secured for costumes. 
Have the children walk naturally, not with 
little mincing steps, and do not have a fan 
dance. Introduce Japanese words into the 
play, and of course the formal bow, which 
is made by kneeling, placing hands flat on 
the floor, palms down, and bending the head 
to the floor. In sitting on the floor, the 
Japanese kneel and sit back on their heels. 


For Middle and Upper Grades 


Map Work 


1. Draw a map of Japan. Put in the 
names of the islands and important cities. 

2. Draw a map of eastern Asia and |o- 
cate Japan in relation to her neighbors. 

3. Study a map of the world. Where do 
Japan’ s natural markets seem to be? How 
far is Japan from California? How do 
Japanese ships get to European ports? 


Topics FOR INDIVIDUAL OR 
Group REporTS 
Special topics may be selected by individ- 
uals or groups on which to prepare talks 


Stamps Pottery 

Rayon Writing 

Bamboo Music 

Fishing Games 

Rice Flower Arrangements 
Tea Festivals 
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A KINDERGARTEN TABLE 


MARIAN BARNES 


§ FEW rural schools have sufficient money 

or enough small children to warrant buy- 
ing a kindergarten table. Our school has four 
little children who needed a table on which to 
cut and paste. 

A regular-sized card table was bought for a 
dollar. The older boys sawed off about an inch 
ind a half from each leg to lower it. Bright- 
colored oilcloth was tacked on, and four 
orange-crate chairs were made. We now have 
a light worktable that is easy to fold and put 
away when it is not being used. 


A MINIATURE FLOWER GARDEN 


SALLY MAINES 
8 IN THE spring I turn my sand table into 


a miniature wild-flower garden. The chil- 
dren and I collect the flowers. 

I decided that if I could bring the plants in- 
to the schoolroom as they grow, the children 
would learn to recognize them by their leaves 
and flowers. I wished also to teach the chil- 
dren to love wild flowers, and to protect the 
ones that are becoming scarce. 

Each flower is classified, and a label is at- 
tached to each plant that is placed in our 
garden. To the labels of flowers that are be- 
coming scarce we add “Do not pick.” To 
those that are more plentiful we add “Pick 
some. Leave some.” 

In lifting the plants from the ground, the 
greatest care should be taken not to injure the 
roots. Be sure that the sand in the sand table 
sdamp. Then place the wet sand around the 
roots. Tuck some green wood moss carefully 
around the plants. Keep the moss damp, and 
the flowers will go on blooming. Place small 
rocks here and there among the plants. We 
added a small pool with goldfish in it. 

The children have learned the names of the 
lowers and where they grow. They know which 
flowers they should not pick. We set out the 
plants in a corner of our schoolyard when they 
finished blooming in our miniature garden. 

By means of this activity the children have 
learned to save the wild flowers. 
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VOCABULARY CHECK 


ISABEL JOHANNES 

B® FOR my lower grades | clip pages from 

discarded books or cut certain portions of 
reading matter from newspapers or magazines. 
I give each child a clipping, and have him put 
a circle around, or underline, the words that 
he knows. After the child has completed the 
paper, I check to see whether he can read the 
words. 

This device will give you a check on each 
pupil’s vocabulary in reading. It is a good plan 
to keep clippings ready to give to pupils who 
have finished their regular assignments. 


A CLUB NOTEBOOK 


RUTH D. OLSEN 


@ IN ORDER that the suggestions offered 

in the Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
may be of more use to me, I purchased a note- 
book on which I lettered “Helpful Hints and 
I divided the notebook into sec- 
tions, devoting one section to each of the var- 
ious school subjects. 


Suggestions.” 


When I see some suggestion or aid in THe 
InsrRucTOR which I want to have immedi- 
ately available, I clip it and paste it in the note- 
book under the subject head to which it applies. 
In this way I can quickly find help for any 


particular subject when I desire or need it. 





To Club Contributors 


§ MANY teachers contribute 
short, helpful articles to this 
artment, and thousands of 


Please 


follow these rules in 


preparing manuscripts 


side of the sheet only, and leave 


for the space between the lines. Use 


HELP- “ol z-ANOTHEA 
he gtlg 





teachers are benefited by these 
valuable contributions. We are 
‘ger to have you share with 
other teachers any school experi- 
‘nce that you think might be of 
‘sistance to them. 

One dollar is paid upon publi- 
cation for each article used in 
these columns, An _ additional 
dollar will be paid for each ac- 
‘ompanying photograph that we 
we able to publish. Send us 

ief accounts of ideas that you 

‘ve worked out successfully, 


Help-One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 
words, 

Put your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page of each manu- 
script. (A married woman 
should give her Christian name, 
not her husband’s.) 

If you are submitting more 
than one article, always use a 
separate sheet of paper for cach. 

Typewrite your article, if 
possible, using double spacing; 
otherwise write plainly, on one 
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plain white paper, 8%” x 11”. 

If you send a letter with an 
article, write it on a separate 
sheet. However, no accompany- 
ing letter is required. 

If you send photographs with 
an article, write your name and 
address on the back of each one. 

All mail for this department 
should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, THe 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Unavailable articles sent to 
the Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club are not returned. 








ERS? 


FOR A RAINY DAY 


BEL BOGER McNEELY 


@ ALL teachers have their daily problems, 
but they are greater on rainy days than on 
others. I have found a way to take care of one 
rainy-day problem. With money donated by 
the mothers, I purchased at a five-and ten-cent 
store a number of games, such as tiddly- 
winks, anagrams, tenpins, jackstraws, dominoes, 
marksmanship, and some puzzles. 

On rainy days, when playing outdoors is im- 
possible, the children select the games that they 
wish to play during the lunch hour and at 
recesses. These games are used on rainy days 
only. 

The games are enjoyed so much that disci- 
plinary problems are solved, and a_never- 
ending source of pleasure is provided by this 
amusing and worth-while entertainment. So 
stimulating is this interest that the attendance 
on rainy days has increased. I feel that the 
small sum of money invested in the games has 
been particularly well spent. 


A TESTING PROGRAM 


VIRGIL E. KARMGARD 
® LAST year I kept on file all the minor tests 


and other written lessons which I gave my 
pupils frequently in the course of daily class 
procedure. At the end of each six weeks’ pe- 
riod I seiected the best and most significant 
questions from these papers and organized 
them into a test, which usually consisted of 
twenty-five questions in each subject. I filed 
away these tests, discarding the papers gathered 
during the period, and began at once to gather 
questions for the next period. I continued this 
procedure throughout the year. 

When I was ready to give my final test in 
each subject I had all the six-week tests, each of 
which contained the important points covered 
during the period in which it was given. From 
these I usually selected fifty of the best and 
most significent questions and incorporated 
them into the final examination. I permitted 
the children to review the period tests before 
the final test was given. 

This process required a minimum of time, 
effort, and work, and yet I felt that I had di- 
rected a thorough, complete, and satisfactory 
testing program throughout the year. 
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LINED BLACKBOARDS 


GLADYS ELLIOTT 
@ BY LINING the blackboards in my room, 


I have been able to make my writing more 
legible, neater, and easier to read. The use of 
lines makes it possible for me to have an exam- 
ple of writing before the pupils that they can 
profitably imitate in their written work. The 
lines are drawn four inches apart with a black 
china-marking pencil. These pencils are inex- 
pensive and make waterproof lines which are 
visible for several months. 


A DIFFERENT REVIEW 


EDNA WATTERS 


BM AFTER we have finished a certain lesson 

or unit, I ask the pupils to make out a list 
of questions that they think would cover the 
material studied. The next day the questions 
are brought to class. I ask one leading ques- 
tion to start the test. The first pupil who 
raises his hand is asked to answer the ques- 
tion. If he can answer it correctly, he is per- 
mitted to ask one of his questions, and the 
review continues, 

I find that by the time the pupils have fin- 
ished, the unit has been pretty thoroughly cov- 
ered. The pupils like to prepare questions 
and have learned to look for the most impor- 
tant points in each lesson, 


A MOTHER GOOSE BOOKLET 


MARY NORDBY 
@ LET the children in the primary grades 
make a Mother Goose booklet. 
learn to read the rhyme. 
it well, they memorize it. 


First, they 
After they can read 
While several chil- 
dren recite the rhyme, one child (or more, ac- 
cording to the number of characters in the 
rhyme) acts it out. 

The teacher writes the rhyme on the black- 
board, and the children copy it. Above the 
rhyme, or On an opposite page, they may draw 
and color an illustration of the verse. Pictures 
cut from magazines and other sources may be 
used instead of drawings. 

One page or rhyme is made at a time. The 
teacher keeps all of the pages. When enough 
of them have been made, each child puts his 
together with paper fasteners, and then makes 
and designs a cover for his booklet. 


NEWSPAPER DRAWINGS 


JOSEPHINE BRISTOL 
HB OLD newspapers, especial- 

ly the “want” advertising 
sections, make excellent cheap 
material on which the children 
may practice freehand drawing. 
These drawings can be made 
very attractive by coloring them 
appropriately. My pupils were 
proud of the birds and flowers 
that they made in this way. 
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PRIMARY EASELS 


HELEN KELLEHER 


@ ALMOST every classroom, no matter how 
small, may possess a few folding easels, so 
that several children may paint at one time. 
As the easels are light, they can be folded and 
placed against the wall when not in use, and the 
children themselves can handle them. 

Boys of the upper grades can make these 
easels in their shop classes. Cut three laths 
Place two of them together 
The laths are held to- 
gether in three places by crosspieces placed as 


about 5’ 9” long. 
at the top, tent shape. 


follows: one at the very top where the two 
front laths meet, one ten inches from the top 
from which to swing the third leg, and one 
about thirty inches from the top. A piece of 
heavy cardboard, to which the easel paper can 
be clipped, is tacked to the lowest crosspiece. 
Tie a piece of string from the middle of the 
lowest crosspiece to the third leg, which is 
hinged with a piece of leather ten inches from 
the top of the easel. This string, of course, is 
to keep the easel from spreading. 


AN ART GALLERY 


LILA LAHEY 


BM ONE day after completing our picture- 
study lessons, we decided that we would 
have an art gallery of masterpieces. We select- 
ed a wall space at the rear of our schoolroom 
(rural). Above this space we pasted “Art 
Gallery,” cut from brightly colored construc- 
tion paper. Here we placed copies of the mas- 
terpieces for the children to look at. 
We had studied several pictures. 
mounted, together with the artist’s name, which 


These we 


was cut from very small pieces of white con- 
struction paper. We hung these pictures in our 
art gallery. Since the children like pictures 
which tell a story, we always mount the picture 
from the cover of THe INsrRuCcTOR, and study 
it. Then we hang ‘it in our gallery. 

I change the pictures from time to time, 
although the children never grow tired of a 
picture which they like. We have studied and 
mounted many pictures, 

In connection with this activity, each child 
makes a picture-study booklet. 
small prints of the masterpieces studied, to- 


It contains 


gether with the story of the picture and a 
sketch of the artist’s life. 
booklet are decorated in a simple manner. 


The covers of the 








The measurements of the easels for taller 
children in the room can be changed according 
to their height. 

Place paint jars on a shelf or a paint tabk 
within easy reach of the young artists as they 
paint their pictures. 


OUR COMMUNITY GARDEN 


SUSIE E. LEE 


HB IN OUR small community there was very 

little available space at the various homes 
for the gardens that we were trying to encour- 
age the children to plant. However, we were 
fortunate in locating for our use an acre and 
a half of ground not far from the school. This 
land was divided equally among the children 
for making small gardens. Since there were 
only fourteen families represented in the school, 
each family had a good-sized plot. 

We built a hotbed on our school ground and 
raised a variety of plants that we distributed 
for spring planting. These, along with the 
seeds that the children bought and exchanged, 
gave the families of the community a plentiful 
supply of vegetables. 

For a definite period the classroom work was 
centered around gardening, and the children 
and the community were greatly benefited. 


NAME THE STATE 


LOIS HOUSEMAN 


B THIS geography game is one about which 

my pupils are enthusiastic. It is intended 
to teach accurate and swift mental location 
of all states and countries throughout the 
world, 

I supply each pupil of the class and mysel! 
with a blank outline map of the United States 
showing the states, or else a map of any con 
tinent showing the countries. Previously 
have placed a number within the boundary ¢! 
each state or country on every map. 

Then we have a ten-minute contest in which 
I call the number and the pupils name the state 
If the class is small, the pupil 
give the answers orally, keeping the scores ™ 
dividually. If the class is large, the pupils use 
pencil and paper and write down the correct 
answer to each question. 


or country. 
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* (TUB EXCHANGE * 


Alabama.—My pupils, sixth grade, and I would like to 
exchange correspondence, post cards, pictures, products, 
and souvenirs with teachers and pupils of other schools in 
all states, Canada, and other foreign countries. Address: 
Mrs. Willene H. Crocker, Box 2, Jasper, Alabama. 


lllinois—My pupils, grades four and five, Foster 
School, would like to exchange letters, school papers, and 
schoolwork with schools in the United States, its posses- 
sions, and Canada. Address: Mrs. Oneita Ferrell, 4720 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Illinois —The pupils of Cloverdale School, grades one 
to eight, would like to exchange letters, schoolwork, 
cards, folders, and souvenirs with pupils of other states 
or any foreign countries. Address: Miss Esther Lee Miller, 
care of Willard Baker, R.D. 3, Prophetstown, Illinois. 


Illinois——The pupils and teacher of Jefferson Corners 
Rural School, grades one to eight, would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and products with pupils of other states, 
Alaska, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, and Mexico. 
Address: Mrs. Erma Wilkinson, 322 West Sth Street, 
Prophetstown, Illinois. 


Illinois—My pupils of grades six, seven, and eight 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, post cards, and 
souvenirs with pupils of schools in the United States and 
foreign countries. Address all mail to: Miss Leona Jane 
Sturgeon, Box 346, Witt, Illinois. 


Indiana—My fifth grade has an Explorers’ Club 
through which we try to contact all parts of the United 
States. We should like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
anything else of interest with other fifth grades. Address: 
Miss Alice Miller, Miner School, Corner West Dewald and 
Miner Streets, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


lowa.—My pupils and I would like to exchange picture 
post cards with children and teachers of all grades in the 
United States, its possessions, and foreign countries. Ad 
dress: Miss Helen M. Duvall, Hillsboro, Iowa. 


lowa——The pupils and teacher of Harbart School, 
grades one to eight, would like to exchange letters, post 
cards, products, and souvenirs with schools of other states 
in the United States, its possessions, and foreign countries. 
Address all correspondence to: Miss Louise Frey, Win- 
terset, lowa. 


Kentucky.—-My pupils, grade five, and I would like to 
exchange correspondence, pictures, products, and school- 
work w th pupils and teachers of the United States, its 
possessions, and foreign countries. We are interested in 
products for a large map we are making. Our school is 
located in the T.V.A. village at the site of the Kentuc ky 
Dam. Address: Miss Lula Belle Beale, Gilbertsville 
School, Gilbertsville, Kentuc ky. 


Michigan.—My third- and fourth-grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters with pupils in other states and 
foreign countries. Address: Mr. George R. Walcott, 1136 
Dunham Street, $.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Minnesota. My pupils, grades one to eight, and | would 
like to exchange correspondence and pictures with pupils 
and teachers of the same grades in the United States and 
foreign countries. We will contribute information about 
our local history and geography. Address all corre 


spondence to: Mr. Loris Lowe, District 161, Erhard, 
Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The pupils and teacher of grades three and 


four of Steen Public School would like to exchange letters 
and souvenirs with children and teachers in other sections 


of this country. Address: Miss Joan Wissink, Box 144, 
Steen, Minnesota. 


Mississip pi.- My pupils, grades two and three, and 
would like to exchange correspondence, POst cards, pic 
tures, and souvenirs with pupils and teachers of other 
chools in the United States and foreign countries. Ad 
ress mail to: Miss Irene Ferguson, Ovett, Mississippi. 
Pg gs of aes Rural School, grades 
poe Se ape _ exchange letters, Products, and 
oe at _— of other schools in the United 
Wyle reo a countries. Address: Mrs. Mildred 
’ nd St., Monroe City, Missouri. 
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In our December issue we announced that 
we had on hand, as that issue went to press, 
as many notices for this page as could be 
published during the balance of the school 
year. If you wish to submit a notice for an 
early fall issue, send it before May tenth, 
giving the address to which your mail may 
be sent after school begins in September. 


Missouri—My seventh- and eighth-grade English 
classes would like to exchange letters with pupils of other 
Address: Miss Inez Norvell, 


Alexander Junior High School, Slater, Missouri. 


states or possessions, 


Nebraska.—The pupils and teacher of our school, grades 
seven and eight, would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
snapshots, and products with pupils and teachers any 


where. Address: Miss Verna Armstrong, Bassett, 
Nebraska. 
Nebraska.—My pupils, grades one, two, four, five, six, 


and eight, and I would like to correspond with pupils of 
other rural schools in the United States and its possessions. 
Address: Miss Leona Wight, Cambridge, Nebraska 


Nebraska—My pupils of grades seven and eight would 
like to exchange letters, post cards, and souvenirs with 
pupils of other states and foreign countries. Address: 
Mr. George E. Winston, Harrison, Nebraska. 


Nevada.—The teachers and pupils of Jungo School and 
other rural schools in this district would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and products with teachers and pupils 
in other states. Address: Miss Margaret Wells, Jungo, 
Nevada. 


New York.—My pupils and | desire to exchange letters, 
snapshots, stamps, posters, and local exhibits with elemen- 
tary grades in all states and foreign countries. Address: 
Mrs. Helena Jarvis, Fine, New York. 


New York.—The pupils and teacher of West Amboy 
Rural School, grades one, two, three, five, seven, and eight, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, products, and 
schoolwork with schools in the United States, its posses 
sions, and Canada. Address: Miss Arlene E. Phelps, Box 
43, McConnellsville, New York. 


North Carolina.—The pupils of the seventh grade of 
Macon School would like to exchange letters with pupils 
of any school on Indian Reservations anywhere in the 
United States. Address: Mrs. Helen S. Moore, Macon, 
North Carolina. 


North Dakota.—The pupils and teacher of School No. 
2, Olivia District, grades seven and eight, would like to 
exchange stamps, post cards, letters, souvenirs, ‘and pic 
tures with the same grades throughout North America 
and foreign countries. Address: Miss Mona Hawthorne, 
care of Irvin Knutsen, Voltaire, North Dakota. 


North Dakota.—My pupils and | of Dwight School, 
No. 1, would like to exchange letters, post cards, pictures, 
and souvenirs with teachers and pupils of other schools 
in the United States, Alaska, the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands, Canada, Mexico, and other foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Henrietta M. Brand, 420 South 3rd St., 
Wahpeton, North Dakota. 


Pennsylvania.—The East End Correspondence Club of 
our school would like to exchange letters, stamps, and 
post cards with other schools, grades four to seven. 
Address: Miss Thelma Foor, East End School, Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—-My pupils, grades seven and eight, 
Freeburg Grammar School, wish to exchange post cards, 
letters, pictures, souvenirs, products, and schoolwork 
with pupils in the United States, its possessions, and for- 
eign countries. Address: Miss Hazel M. Walter, Box 64, 
Freeburg, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania-—The pupils, grades one to eight, and 
teacher, Beech Grove School, would like to exchange 
correspondence, pictures, products, and souvenirs with 
pupils and teachers of other schools in the United States 
and its possessions. Address: Miss Gertrude L. Long, 
R.D. 1, Patton, Pennsylvania. 


South Carolina.—The pupils of grades three, four, and 
five, Greenbrier High School, and teacher would like to 
correspond with pupils and teachers of other states and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Helen Miller, Winnsboro, 
South Carolina. 


South Dakota—My first and second grades would like 
to exchange letters, schoolwork, souvenirs, and snapshots 
with pupils from other states and foreign countries. We 
live in the Cheyenne Indian country. Address mail to: 
Miss Mercidee Burwick, Eagle Butte, South Dakora. 


South Dakota.—My pupils, grades one to eight, and I 
would like to exchange letters and products with schools 
in the United States or foreign countries. Address mail 
to: Miss Josephine C. Thole, Sisseton, South Dakota. 


l'exas.—My pupils, grades five to seven, and I would 
like to exchange letters, post cards, pictures, products, and 
souvenirs with teachers and pupils of other states and 
foreign countries. Address: Mrs. Mary Rudd, Cooke Co., 
Leo, Texas. 

Fexas.—-My pupils, grades four through seven, and I 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and products with 
school children in other states and countries. Address: 
Mrs. J. B. Lowe, Wetherly School, Parnell, Texas. 

Texas. —My pupils, grades one to eight, and | would 
like to exchange post cards, letters, souvenirs, products, 
and schoolwork with the same grades in the United States, 
its possessions, Canada, or other foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Bradley Cain, Fairview School, R.D. 2, Pilot 
Point, Texas 

T'exas.—The pupils of Porter School, grades four to 
six, would like to exchange letters, products, post cards, 
and souvenirs with pupils and teachers of other states in 
the United States, its possessions, and foreign countries. 
Address: Mr. Sherrel Shackelford, Porter School, Rainbow, 


Texas. 


West Virginia.—My sixth-grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters, souvenirs, post cards, and products with 
pupils of the United States, the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands, Canada, Mexico, and any other foreign countries. 
Address: Mrs. Opal K. Diskins, 309 W. 4th Ave., 
Williamson, West Virginia. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils and teacher of Conkey School, 
grade five, would like to exchange letters, cards, souvenirs, 
and products with schools in the United States or foreign 
Address: Miss Isabel Klement, Conkey School, 
Burlington, Wisconsin. 


countries. 


W isconsin.——The pupils of my fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, and | would like to correspond with teach 
ers and pupils of other states and foreign countries. Ad 
dress: Mrs. Eunice Bondow, Mathison School, R.D. 1, 
Larsen, Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin. Since my school is carrying on many in 
teresting activities and projects, my seventh-graders wish 
to exchange letters with other seventh-graders and tell 
them about their work. Address: Miss Teresa Pearson, 
R.D. 2, Riverside School, Owen, Wisconsin. 


The pupils and teacher of Poskin Graded 
School, grades five to eight, would like to exchange let- 
ters, post cards, samples of schoolwork, pictures, and prod- 
ucts with schools of the United States, its possessions, 
and foreign countries, Address: Mr. Clifford Ross, 
Poskin, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin, 


Wisconsin —The pupils and teacher of Pioneer School 
(rural), grades three to eight, would like to exchange 
letters, Post cards, souvenirs, and products with schools 
in the United States and foreign countries. We live in a 
dairy region and would be glad to answer all questions 
about our community. Address: Miss Marjorie Slota, 
R.D. 2, Sheldon, Wisconsin. 

W yoming.—My pupils and | should like to hear from 
pupils in other states. In our school there are four pupils 
in the seventh grade, four in the eighth grade, one in the 
ninth grade, and one in the tenth grade. Our town, 
Bitter Creek, is a small place of about ninety people. Ad- 
dress: Miss Jean Rosier, Bitter Creek School, Bitter Creek, 
Wyoming. 


W yoming.—The pupils of my school, grades three to 
eight, and I wish to exchange letters, post cards, and pic- 
tures with pupils and teachers in any state in the United 
States, and with pupils and teachers in any English- 
speaking country. Address: Miss Betty Adams, Hardpan 
School, Ishawoca, Wyoming. 
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Everywhere pleasing 
vistas meet the eyes 
of Fair visitors. 








Through the entrance to 
the Chinese Village we 
see the Gayway—the Fun 
Center of the Exposition. 


At night, magical 
light effects are 
reflected in the 
Pacific Lagoon, 
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BESSIE R. ALSTON quned 9 tory om 
Teacher, Second Grade, Emerson School, . : 
Salt Lake City, Utah ww ” Ow 
NX tne tyeees 
Garcia 
® MY NEIGHBOR on the east was bored, om 
. . , . Sea Anselmo «, 
said it wasn't worth the effort; my neigh- wi Xomaioale, f 
, : ° 0 
bor on the west was thrilled, said she wouldn’t Valles © 
° ° . stal 
have missed it for worlds. So I simply had to Pll 
: ; ; anc 
find out, for myself, what the San Francisco mj SAN FRANC! 
. , ag or ful 
Fair was like. I anticipated that I would have soon a 
es) 
a good time, and I did—every single minute, <= . 
° ° ° 0 
from the very instant I started studying time- Aectavey bona pe 
° - ° . ° Point ban rMageme ‘ 
tables and folders—in fact, I'll still be enjoying a an ae " 
; — . ° Meatare) sho 
the Exposition long after its gates have closed 7 
. . . “ Pier Point a Fail 
and its glories are a thing of the past. evansone 
, 5 University @ I 
We left our train at Oakland and hurried to A b 
, ! wh: 
the ferry, late one clear July night. As the La sna sete San) nt 
. nig 
big boat swung round and we caught our first A Pementerel> inh wt Monta Vina certny” NYY 088 ub 
: > om : / like 
glimpse of Treasure Island, delighted exclama- yp my of ‘ 
° _ ° ‘ ° ‘a! j reac 0 
tions were heard. Glowing with eerie phos- ees» Tinea oo hte on : 
BOWQO0 PARK OD = of s 
phorescence and soft colors of almost unearthly wea . , 
oa . ‘we . . . ; is map shows the Bay Region—San Francisco whe 
loveliness, twinkling with myriad lights, it end ether places in relation to Treasure istend Pee 
seemed to beckon us to enchanting adventures. bh 
, in 
[reasure Island, by its very existence, con- _ 
hed tion itself, one sees the results of dreams trans- refle 
founds those modern realists who scoff at . : a 
++ ; muted by faith and selfless toil into precious not 
dreamers of dreams. Five years ago the bay “tes { kind ' 
' . rifts for mankind. cola 
rippled placidly over sandy shoals—then a §& : ee ; . 
‘ Crossing the bay to Treasure Island was in mo\ 
dream took form and tons of rock and sand, : 
itself a gay adventure for us inlanders. Behind mas 


were transformed into a spot of beauty, de- 
signed to become a permanent gift to the air 
commerce of tomorrow. Everywhere, not alone 
in the creation of the island and of the great 
bridge that swings close by, but in the Exposi- 





Thousands crowd the 
Temple Compound to 
enjoy Edgar Bergen- 
Charlie McCarthy, a 
free show, combined 
with a concert by a 
popular band. 


Let’s hop on a 
“train” and make a 
tour of the Island! 
(First of all, note | 
the tall Tower of 
the Sun; it is seen a 
from many points.) = 


us, as the ferry pushed away from the shore, 
the beautiful San Francisco skyline... around 
us the busy waters, alive with fussy little tugs, 
majestic liners, ponderous barges, and saucy 
fishing boats...lying apart, a sight to thrill 
every American heart with a sense of perpetual 
protection, Uncle Sam’s great gray watchdogs 
of the fleet.... Before us, in sharp contrast to 
the modern city we had left, was spread a vivid 
page from The Arabian Nights. 

Towers and minarets rose in stately white- 
ness behind waving palms and gorgeous gar- 
dens. Within the walls we found a succession 
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on Ureasure Is land 


Where the Golden Gate International Exposition 
Looks Forward to Its 1940 Season 


Photographs from Files of the Exposition 


of courts and fountains aptly named, massive 
statues and placid pools, where fairy-tale Orient 
and modern Occident were combined so skill- 
fully that each enhanced the other with no sug- 
gestion of incongruity or strangeness. Had one 
of the Genii of the Gardens stepped from his 
marble pedestal and asked our pleasure, we 
should not have been startled. Were we not in 
Fairyland? 

If by day Treasure Island was beautiful, 
what words can describe its enchantment when 
night fell and the Tower of the Sun gleamed 
like a white taper pointing heavenward, the 
phoenix at its tip a crimson flame, amidst walls 
of softly glowing blue and rose and orange- 
when the Persian Prayer Rug shone with ever- 
changing colors, the clearest of water dou- 
bling and redoubling the scene in shimmering 
reflections. The whole lovely picture, painted 
not alone with varying tints and intensity of 
colors, but with constantly flowing change and 
movement, was acclaimed by all who saw it a 


masterpiece of America’s lighting engineers. 
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Somewhere on those four hundred acres there 
was entertainment to please every taste, whether 
one chose to be frivolously merry on the Gay- 
way or sought education for the mind along 
with recreation. Our group represented five 
occupations- -there were a nurse, a secretary, a 
housewife, an engineer, and a teacher. Not 
one of us knew a dull moment at the Fair. 

The flowers alone were worth the price of 
admission many times over. From the Magic 
Carpet, whose pattern is varied by constant 
replanting, along the flower-lined courts and 
through the Hall of Flowers, we found breath- 
taking beauty of color and arrangement every- 
where. Here were California’s most marvelous 
blossoms in all their glory. 

Friendly contact being one keynote of the 
Fair, transportation of the past, present, and 
future was well represented. We watched the 
China Clipper wing out into the sunset, link- 
ing West with East—and then we joined 
the crowd around Corrigan’s “crate,” which, 
“turning west, flew east.” (Continued on page 62) 


Nightly fireworks, a 
colorful spectacle, are 
greeted with “Oh’s” 
and “Ah’s” of delight. 


Left: One of the 
California Area 
buildings depicts 
Mission Trails. 
Right: Symbolic 
fountains provide 
artistic variety 
and lively centers 
of interest. 








The Japan Pavilion reminds us of a Japan- 
ese inn, with its elaborate garden and pool. 





Above: Distinctly 
Oriental is the 
Netherlands East 
Indies Pavilion. 
Left: We can see 
the China Clipper 
wing off into the 
sunset. 











































Primitive native boats on the Amazon are more 
picturesque than motor craft. Siloa, Jr 





The most delightful feature of the typical Mexican 
house is its gardenlike central courtyard or patio 


es ity 4 : 
OM oo aes 





























Above: Two steep hills in Santiago, Chilean cap- 
ital, afford views of the city and Andes Mountains. 
Below: In the ports of Central America, ships are 
often seen busily engaged in loading bananas. 
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Guayaquil, chief port and commercial city 
of Ecuador, has an attractive water front. 





In the Cathedral at Lima, 
Peru, is the tomb of the 
city’s founder, the famed 
Francisco Pizarro. 


Guatemalan Joys 


DOROTHY DAUTERICH 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, 
James Martin Public School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Prize Winner, 1939 Travel Contest of 
he Instructor 


BM [| WAS rather startled, but 

much pleased, to find myself 
contentedly cruising the violet-blue 
Caribbean down to Guatemala. 
During my visit to that Central 
American country | was so com- 
pletely captivated by the colorful 
native population, the bluest of 
blue skies, and the sunshiny in 
vigorating atmosphere, that | can 
counteract my nostalgia only by 
contemplating realistically the con 
tents of a depleted exchequer. If | 
had ny choice, I should RO back to 
Guatemala! 

“Land of Eternal Springtime’’ is 
no hyperbole in describing this de- 
lightful country, which provided 
my initial adventure on foreign 
soil. 

Incessant banana loading seemed 
to be the sole excuse for human ex- 
istence in Puerto Barrios, but vis- 
itors did not have to stay there. 


They were (Continued on page 72) 
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Nei ghbors 


The Little Towns 


of Mexico 


EDITH MOORE JARRETT 


Girls’ Vice-Principal, 
Fillmore Union High School, 
Fillmore, California 


Prize Winner, 1939 Travel Contest of 
he Instructor 


B® WHERE shall | zo this sum 
mer? There's only one answer 
back to Mexico. No, not to tour- 
ist Mexico over that new service- 
station-dotted highway; not to the 
capital with its modernistic Parisian 
air. For me, the little towns off the 
beaten path; and the strange thing 
about Mexico is that auto roads still 
don’t reach the picturesque places 
that the railroad found in 1914. 

So Pll make a list of hardly pro- 
nounceable station names—Mazat- 
lan, Tepic, Guanajuato, Queretaro, 
Zacatecas; resign myself to bird- 
baths in a washbowl; forget such 
luxuries as innerspring mattresses 
and American coffee; and start one 
July day down the West Coast. 
Three nights later in tropical Ma- 
zatlan I shall sit on the sea wall un- 
der a sterling-silver moon. Warm, 
phosphorescent waves will break 
at my feet, while | listen to big 
hatted, sandaled mariachi playing 
and singing naive Mexican folk- 
songs. | know that for the rest of 
my life my heart will ache at the 
tinkle of a guitar. 

In the morning, after a breakfast 
of papaya or mangoes or fresh 
pineapple, I'll ride lazily down to 
the market in a horse-drawn cart, 
bargain for (Continued on page 77) 
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The women of Guatemala 
carrying heavy loads on t 
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South America— 


I Shall Love It! 


ETHEL WILEY STALLINGS 


Instructor in Freshman English, 
Tougaloo College, 
Tougaloo, Mississippi 


Prize Winner, 1939 Travel Contest of 
he Instructor 


Note: When Mrs. Stallings wrote this 
Travel Letter, she was a substitute teach- 
er of English and social science in Posey 
County High Schools, New Harmony, 
Indiana—hence her reference to geog- 
raphy and history teaching. 


B AS A teacher who wants fun 

and relaxation with plenty of 
firsthand information to carry back 
to the schoolroom from a summer's 
travels, ! choose for my next trip 
one to South America. 

From periodicals, newspapers, 
forums, and conversations adults 
become familiar with the political 
and economic aspects of our south- 
ern neighbors. But pupils find the 
geography and history of South 
America less interesting than a sim- 
ilar study of other continents. It 
will be fun to change their minds, 
but it will take fresh and unusual 
material: postcards, photographs, 
stamps, pressed flowers, seeds for 

anting, costumes, curios, rocks, 
shells. A whole box of treasure- 
trove for next year’s study. 


A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast. . . 


Here in the Caribbean, the trail 
% Columbus still lies across the is- 
lands, Over there on the beach at 
Trinidad see those small boats with 
uails! Once the “Pinta,” the “Nina,” 
ind the “Santa Maria” lay there 
&reened for caulking and cleaning 
under the overhanging trees. Dark 
men called to each other in Spanish 
Parases as they do today, their gay 
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Venders sell fruit on the beaches at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Elisabeth R. Hibbs 





The sandy tropical beach at La Ceiba in 


Spanish Honduras mak bathi joy. 
Left: Santa Marta, Colombian ’ rn ee a oe 


port, was once Bolivar’s home. 
Below: For a real thrill, try 
crossing the Andes by plane. 





Above: That Montevideo, capital of Uruguay, 

is a very modern city, is clear from this picture. 

Below: Argentina’s president lives in the Pink 
head handkerchiefs making bright (ast Wate) House ot Busnes Alses, Sut, Aine 
spots of color in the shade. 

Francis Drake cruised over these 
waters years before wind and tide 
helped him overwhelm the Spanish 
Armada. Behind any of the islands 
might have lurked the stout little 
Englishman, unequipped as yet 
with the halo of destiny, in wait for 
a Spanish treasure-ship to present 
to his good Queen Bess. 

Off the mouth of the Amazon, 
I should cross the equator and pres- 
ently I should come to the City of 
the January River. Every travel 
magazine and Sunday supplement 
blazons forth the extraordinary 
beauty of Rio de Janeiro, where it 
stretches between ocean and moun- 
tains. | 





Four centuries ago, Magellan an 
chored his fleet of sailing vessels 
near the foot of Sugar Loaf Moun 
tain. Shall we float to the top via 

. + “ 

> . . . ? y . yge 
aerial cable car? “Only twelve rece — 
hundred feet, says the letter of my sell vegetables in 
traveler friend. “On the bare Buenos Aires at 
sachs ae steurant serving the market, are 
rock summit is a restaurant serving happy-go-lucky 
tiny cups of coffee.” Some day I lot. Flisabeth R Hibls 
shall taste that Brazilian brew, and 
in that very restaurant! 

While in fancy I gaze at the 
mountain peak, a dot appears above 
a white puffed cloud. Quickly it 
develops a (Continued on page 79) 
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Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Protessor of Education, 
eng | of Chicago, 
1 


HAVE tions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
Bddsees then to De. Booed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Department, Dansville, N. ¥. 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Will you tell me whether there is such a 
thing as arithmetic readiness and what it 
means? 


By arithmetic readiness is usually 
meant the ability to begin the course 
of study in arithmetic and pursue it 
with profit. In the opinion of the 
writer the principal factors in such 
readiness are intellectual maturity 
and personal interest, and these at the 
level possessed by the average child six 
years old. The presence or absence 
of the first factor can be fairly well 
demonstrated by the use of a general 
intelligence test such as the Binet- 
Simon, and of the second by careful 
observation of the child’s everyday 
reactions to number situations. 


& 


Will you kindly recommend an arithme- 
tic that has the new gradation of the cur- 
riculum for the third and fourth grades? 


I suggest the following books. 

Modern-School Arithmetic, new edi- 
tion, published by the World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N.Y. 

New Curriculum Arithmetics, pub- 
lished by the John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

These series have a separate text for 
each of the grades that you mention. 
Furthermore, the books follow the new 
gradation of which you speak. 


e 


How would you introduce and develop a 
unit on “Stocks and Bonds as Invest- 
ments”? 


Since you state that you are re- 
quired to construct a unit of work in 
an academic subject, I infer that you 
are working within a subject and not 
within a project curriculum. 

After the general principles of in- 
vestment have been developed from 
concrete cases, these principles should 
be considered in connection with 
stocks and bonds. Special attention 
should be given to government bonds, 
state bonds, municipal bonds, corpor- 
ation bonds, preferred stock, and 
common stock. Then special prob- 
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If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


lems should be dealt with, the pur- 
pose being to sharpen the judgment of 
the pupils in applying the principles 
of investment and using their knowl- 
edge of stocks and bonds. 


o 


Which is the better term, “arithmetic” or 


“number,” to use for work in the second 
grade? 

Either is correct. “Number” seems 
more appropriate. 

* 

Will you state your opinion regarding 
the meaning and socialized usage of 
number? 


The basis of number is found in the 
quantitative nature of human experi- 
Everything experienced comes 
in amount; to employ a heavy phrase, 
it has either extensive or intensive 
magnitude, It is the magnitude of 
things, or their amount, that number 
represents. A number indicates, or 
means, an amount of something in 
terms of some kind of unit. 

Fundamentally, number is impor- 
tant because accurate knowledge of the 
amount of a thing is often a large fac- 
tor in successfully handling it. Buy- 
ing and selling butter and eggs, wheat 
and corn, are good examples. In fact 
many educators believe that there is 
no better method of making a course of 
study in arithmetic than to gather the 
most common samples of the everyday 
usage of number and organize them 
for instructional purposes. This pro- 
cedure is known as the application of 
the principle of social utility in cur- 
riculum making. 


ence, 


+ 


Do you think it better to introduce sub- 
traction in an abstract or in a concrete 
form? 


I should endeavor to introduce all 
new processes in concrete form, that 
is, in life situations with familiar ob- 
jects, for in real life, a problematic 
situation arises, and then there is a 
need for calculation. 


Teacher Trainin 
Ethical Culture 





What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Departments, 
chool, New York 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


our letters to her in care of 
ansville, N.Y. 


If you desire 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


My third grade is beginning an activity 
unit about children in other lands, Can 
you give me any suggestions? 


Children of this age should study 
only groups of people who live under 
simple conditions. Try also to include 
a variety of environmental types. 
Your list might include: Desert Life 
—The Arabs; Life in the Mountains 
—Children in the Swiss Alps; Life in 
a Cold Country—The Eskimos of 
Alaska; and Life in a Temperate 
Country—Dutch Life, Chinese or 
Japanese Life. 

For reading, I suggest the following 
books. 

Child Life in Other Lands, by 
H. Avis Perdue (Rand McNally & 
Co., Chicago; $.88). 

Gemila, the Child of the Desert, by 
Jane Andrews, No. 165 in the Instruc- 
tor Literature Series (F. A. Owen Pub. 
Co., Dansville, N.Y.; $.10). 


Little Folks of Many Lands, by 
Lulu M. Chance (Ginn & Co., Boston; 
$.68). 

Little Pear, by E. F. Lattimore 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., New 
York; $2.00), for China. 


Some of Lucy Fitch Perkins’ Twin 
Series. 

You will find excellent suggestions 
for method in Grace E. Storm's book, 
The Social Studies in the Primary 
Grades (Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago; 
$2.50). See the section on Social 


Types. 
4 


Please suggest a unit of work on health 
suitable for first grade and also for third 
and fourth grades, 


[ advise you to undertake some type 
of food study. Three possibilities are: 
Study of Milk, Study of Fruits and 
Vegetables, and Study of Grains. 

The actual food should be used. 
Milk may be made into butter, cottage 
cheese, cocoa, soup, and other simple 
dishes. Fruits and vegetables may be 
cooked or eaten raw. Grains are often 
planted as well as used for food. Corn, 
wheat, and rice are the best grains to 
use. Grind and bolt wheat, and use 
the resulting flour for cooking. 


Secure colorful food advertisement; 
from your grocer for wall decoration, 
Children may also make health posters, 
using as a medium paint, crayon, or 
cut paper, 

Trips may be made to gardens and 
farms. A bakery or a dairy may als 
be visited. Careful plans for such 
trips should be made with the pupils, 

Reading material may be in the 
form of charts composed by the chil- 
dren, recipes, and lists of grains, vege- 
tables, fruits, or milk dishes. 

Ideas about diet and health are bet- 
ter learned through such activities 
than through class discussions, 


. 


Please suggest suitable material for a 
eighth-grade unit on “Conservation of 
Natural Resources.” 


You will find help from the follow- 
ing sources, I advise you to secure all 
of them. The first three contain 
good bibliographies. 

Conservation in “Building America” 


series (E. M. Hale Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; $.30). This contains back- 
ground material which pupils can 
read, and suggestions for student 


activities. Send five cents extra for 
the Teaching Guide to be used with 
it. 

Conserving Our Natural Resources, 
by Herbert B. Bruner and C. M. 
Smith (Charles E. Merrill Co., New 
York; $.68). Prepared as a sixth- 
grade text, but very helpful to a 
teacher in organizing this unit. 

Natural Resources, No. 16 in The 
Instructor Series of Illustrated Units 
(F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
N.Y.; $.30). Pictures and text, with 
suggestions for teaching. For various 
grade levels. 

Conservation: Soil and Water and 
Conservation of Wild Life, Unit Stud) 
Books No. 511 and No, 512 (Amer 
ican Education Press, Columbus, Ohio 
$.15 each). For pupils’ informational 
reading. 

There are also government pam 
phlets. For a list of titles, write t 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 


covered in “Your Counselor Service,” 
guidance, school management, or teaching aids. 


or questions relating to 
If so, please 


send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 


shall be glad to answer them. 


Address these questions to 


Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


¢ 


The next two reading pages have other 
columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 


+ 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 


———- 
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_ CHILDREN in your classroom 
* who tire easily, who seem lazy . . . 
listless . . inattentive, may actually 
need more fuel for their bodies to burn 
‘+. More food energy. 

In your talks to parents, advise them to 
see that their children get plenty of good 
tead—it’s one of the best and cheapest 
“nergy foods that any child can eat! 


Modern diet authorities recognize the 
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ag behind 
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importance of bread for growing children. 
It supplies both quick energy for imme.- 
diate needs and the good, solid, sustained 
energy needed to carry a child through 
long hours of school work and play. 

Not only that! Bread made with milk 
helps build up muscles . . . and is nearly 
100% digestible. 

Explain to parents—and pupils, also- 
the outstanding value of bread. You'll be 


May benefit by More 7 
bread in their Diets 


Advise their parents that they 
may need more energy food— 


MORE BREAD 


















BUY BAKERS’ BREAD 
Ihe modern bakers’ bread, made with 
milk, is one of the best and cheapest 
energy foods you can give a child. It 
contains, in almost ideal proportions, 
both muscle-building food and energy 
food... and is nearly 100% digestible. 








doing a service to them... and to eco- 
nomical living—because bread saves food 
. its food value 
high. And there’s no waste in bread. With 


money. Its cost is low. . 


milk, it stands at the very top of eco- 
nomical waste-free foods. 

TEACH YOUR PUPILS fo eat plenty 
of bread and butter every day—with milk, 
as toast, or spread with molasses or jam. 


Copyright, 1940, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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* COUNSELOR - 


Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, e 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


WHEN questions arise in your schoolroom in connection with correct English 
usage and the teaching of English, send them to Dr. Dawson, in care of TH 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Ii you wish to receive 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


1 am anxious to get material that may be 
used for oral topics in grades eight and 
nine of junior high school. I cannot use 
literature material because | would then 
infringe on the course of another teacher. 
Furthermore, the child would know the 
material when he came to it, and conse- 
quently would lose interest. 


Your query is a very interesting 
one, since it reveals a problem that is 
still prevalent, although the current 
trends are against such extreme de- 
partmentalization as your letter indi 
cates. More and more, schools are 
putting all the language arts under 
the direction of 
that she can tie the speaking and writ 


a single teacher, so 


ing situations into reading, literature, 
and spelling. Another trend is that of 
having co-operative planning by the 
teachers of the various departments, 
so that there can be a meaningful re 
lationship between the lessons that a 
child has during the day. 
you have to meet your situation as it 
exists, 
There ire 


However, 


many sources of topics 
that you may use without infringing 
on the work of your fellow teacher. 
In the first place, it may be that your 
pupils are not having a chance to be- 
come acquainted with current liter- 
ature in the form of magazine articles, 
biographies, and books on travel and 
popular science. 

Another excellent source of current 
materials is radio Your 
pupils could discuss the types avail 
able, and evaluate them. That might 
lead them to consider modern meth 
ods of communication. For example, 
how do we get the war news; what are 
the procedures that reporters use in 
collecting material, in meeting the re 


progt ams. 


quirements of censors, and in sending 
their messages to headquarters? 

Still a third source of topics might 
be a study of our schools. See Our 
Schools, No. 37 in The Instructor 
Series of Illustrated Units (F. A. 
Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y.; 
$.30). 

If you are interested in activities, 
children of junior-high-school age en 
joy working on a program for improv- 
ing the local community. They might 
make a survey of conditions of health, 
safety, attractiveness, and recreational 
opportunities, or work with civic or 
ganizations in improving conditions. 

[ have found nature study to be one 
of the richest fields for topics in 
language. Many children have little 
guidance in learning to know the out 
doors and the processes of nature. 

There are many good books that 
will help you. Science in the Elemen- 


56 


lary School, by Walter C. Croxton 
(McGraw Hill Book Co., Ine., New 


York; $3.00) provides a wealth of 
material and suggested activities. | 
believe, moreover, that you should 


consult An Experience Curriculum in 
English, by the Curriculum Commis 

National Council of 
English (D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., New York; $1.75). 


sion of The 
Teachers of 


Sd 


! am sponsoring a school newspaper. 
Where can I get help along this line? 


There is a chapter on school publi- 
cations in each of the two following 
books. 

Activities in the Elementary School, 
by H. C. McKown (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York; $3.00). 

Co-curricular Activities in Elemen- 
lary Schools, by H. J. Otto and S. A. 
Hamrin (D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc., New York; $2.75). 

If you will consult the files of the 
Llementary English Review and of 
Childhood Education, you will find 
practical accounts based on the expe 
riences of teachers in specific situa 
tions. In the Education Index are 
listed articles that have been written 
on this topic. , 


* 


Please list several language tests for the 
elementary grades, naming some for diag- 
nostic, remedial, and mastery-testing pur- 
poses. 


There are so many aspects of lan 
guage to be tested that it is impossible 
to answer your question as stated. For 
instance, vocabulary, correct usage of 
word forms, the technicalities of both 
written and oral expression, sentence 
sense, ‘and organization of ideas, are 
among the elements included in various 
tests and language scales. 1 recom 
mend that you write to companies 
that publish standardized tests and 
Then, 
when you find a description that in 
dicates the type of test or scale you 
want, you may procure a sample so as 
to make an absolute check. 


scales and request a catalogue. 


Among the companies specializing 
in tests are the World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N.Y.; the Educational Test 
Bureau, Minneapolis, Minn.; and the 
Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Ill. The Bureau of Pub 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y., also 
publishes some valuable tests and scales. 
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Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


HAVE you some troublesome problems in teaching science? If so, 


write Mr. wough in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
. = 


Dansville, N. 


e will answer your questions in these columns, or by 


mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


Elementary science is being introduced 
in our school and we wish to organize a 
science forum. Can you give us some 
suggestions or can you tell us where we 
can obtain helpful materials? We have 
an enrollment of approximately 250 
pupils, About how many pupils would 
make the best-sized forum? 


If you write to Scott, Foresman & 
Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Hl, they will send you free, 
helpful material on establishing a sei- 
ence forum. The material includes 
suggestions for organizing a forum, 
programs and 
4 constitution, a charter, and some 


ideas for activities, 
forum pins. Address your communi- 
cations to Mr. Wells D. Burnette, 
k.ditor, The Scicnce Forum. 

The Student Clubs of 
America have an ofhcial organ called 
Lhe Science Leaflet, which is published 
by the American Institute of the City 
of New York, 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N.Y. The following issues of 
The Science Leaflet will be helpful to 
you. 

No. Il: 1-39; Sept. 23, 1937. 
Symposium, “Science Club Number.” 

No. 11: 28-36; Nov. 4, 1937. “The 
Al-Chemist.” 

No. 12: 1-15; 
“Science Clubs.” 

Other numbers will also be helpful. 
Your science torum may wish to sub- 
scribe to this weekly publication. 

A few interested 
will be much better for the success of 
your forum than a large group of 
pupils with only passing interest. 


Science 


Sept. 22, 1938. 


really members 


* 


Please tell me where 1 can get an inex- 
pensive illustrated pamphlet or book 
that will help me to identify rocks. 


As far as | am able to discover there 
are very few such pamphlets available. 
The most helpful one [ know is 
l'ypical Rocks and Minerals in Illinois, 


by George E. Ekblaw and Don L. 


Carroll (State Geological Survey, 
Urbana, Ill; $.10). Although this 
illustrated pamphlet is | written for 


Illinois, it contains much information 
which will be helpful in any state. ° 

Rocks and Minerals, No. 5 in The 
Instructor Series of Illustrated Units 
(PF. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
N.Y.; $.30) will be helpful to you. 
This unit gives a useful, and rather ex 
tensive, bibliography. 

The following books also will be 
helpful. Perhaps you can borrow 
them from a library. 





Refer to pages 54 and 58 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 


The Book of Precious Stones, by 
Julius Wodiska (G. B. Putnam’s Sons 
New York; $4.50). 

Field Book of Common Rocks an 
Minerals, by F. B. Loomis (G. 8. 


Putnam’s Sons, New York: 53.50), 
. 


Where can I find a discussion of objec 
tives in the teaching of sciences in th 
elementary school? 


A comprehensive treatment of thes 
objectives will be found in the fol 
lowing sources. 

A Program for Teaching Scien 
The Thirty-First Yearbook of the Na 
tional Society for the Study of Ed 
ucation, Part | (Public School Pub 
Co., Bloomington, IIl.). 

Science in the Elementary School, 
by Walter C. Croxton (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York; $3.00). 

The Teaching of Science in El 
mentary and Secondary Schools, by 
Victor H. Noll (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York; $2.00). 

A short discussion of objectives will 
be found in the following. 

Llementary Science for All Grades, 
by Glenn O. Blough and others (F. A 
Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
5.50). 

Teachers Manual for Discovering 
Our World, Book I, by W. L. Beau- 
champ, Glenn O. Blough, and Mary 
Melrose (Scott, Foresman & Co., Chi 
cago; $.88). 


5 


We have found a lizard on our ple 
ground. Will you give directions for « 
unit about lizards? 


May I suggest that you expand 
your study to include other animals 
found in your neighborhood? Ap 
propriate for your location would be 
a study of desert animals. 

The following are some of the prob 
lems you may wish to consider. _ 

How are desert animals fitted to live 
where they do? 

Are they helpful or harmful? 

What are their food habits? 

How do these animals change 4 the 
seasons change? 

How do they care for their young’ 

In what kinds of places do they 
make their homes? 

If the interest warrants, I sugse 
that you include plants in your stud 
The following reference will be o! 
help to you. 

Science Guide for |! lements!) 
Schools, Vol. Il, No. 7, “Desert = 
(California State Department of Eau 
cation, Sacramento, Calif.). 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC NORTHERN PACIFIC 
BURLINGTON ROUTE NORTH WESTERN LINE 
GREAT NORTHERN THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD UNION PACIFIC 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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May: ruroucu-serremBer, Alaska’s warm, refreshing 
sun shines upon towering snow-crowned peaks rising 
sheer from the water’s edge... upon flowers growing 
beside glaciers. Sail these mountain-sheltered seas! 
Explore the wonderland of Interior Alaska! Write for 
colorful free Alaska Vacationland literature to Alaska 
Steamship Company, Room 36, Pier Two, Seattle; and 


hook early through one of the railroads listed below. 


, 
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be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed 


lueky in this department. 


method by 
own ground 


Will you please explain a 
which we can make our 
glass for lantern slides? 


You may make ground-glass slides 
from plain lantern slide cover glass 
for only a fraction of a cent cach by 
using Glassive, an abrasive. The result 
is not so satisfactory as manufactured 
ground glass, but it is much cheaper. 
Buy Glassive from Teaching Aids Serv 
ice, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. 


+ 


Please tell me where I can obtain film 
slides which would be helpful in teach- 
ing vocational guidance. 


A series of twenty-six 
covering most of the major industries 


filmslides 


and professions has been prepared by 
Ray McCrory. Among the titles are: 
Apprenticeships in Industry; Aviation 
as a Career—Transportation; Careers 
in Public Service; Agriculture as a Ca 
reer; Clerical Work as a Career; Teach 
ing as a Career; Art as a Career; and 
Careers in Radio. 

For additional information, address 
Mr. Ray McCrory, Director of Life 


Will you give an outline of the work to 
he covered in a year by a fourth-grade 
class? 


There is a wide spread in ability in 
each grade, so some pupils in a fourth 
grade may be reading on the second 
grade level while others are reading 
sixth-grade material. The work 
each child should be determined by the 
individual's reading ability and his par 
ticular needs at the immediate time. 
These needs and levels of accomplish 
ment may be determined by diagnostic 
tests which measure the particular 
skills used by good readers at various 
times and for varied purposes. 

The content of the reading pro 
gram may be taken from, or correlated 
with, the topics being studied by the 
pupils in the social-studies or science 
classes. The book or selections chosen 
for each child will depend upon his 
reading level, and thus the teacher 
will provide for the spread in reading 
abilities. By using this content ma- 
terial, the work-type reading skills may 
be developed in functional situations. 
Most modern series of readers intro 
duce children to the various fields of 
interests which may be expanded as 
much as a teacher finds desirable. 

Recreational reading depends upon 
children’s interests, abilities, experi- 
ences, and available materials. 


58 


for 


* COUNSE 


Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School 
Scarborough-on-Hudson 


uestions about the use of visual aids will be answered b 
Address him in care of TH 
epartment, Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 


Advisement, West Division High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, or the 
Society Visual Education, 100 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


for 


e 


Do films stimulate a greater desire on 
the part of the child to write or discuss 
some topic covered by the film? 


There have been a number of exper- 
iments which show fairly conclusively 
that films do stimulate both the oral 
and the written expression of children. 


* 


How can we remove ink, crayon, and pen- 
cil marks from ground glass without in- 
jury to it? 


If you wish to clean etched glass 
which has been used for making home- 
made lantern slides, it should be 
washed with soap and water and some 
mild abrasive such as kitchen cleanser. 
The marks which cannot be removed 
can be taken off with household oil, 
which should cover the entire surface. 
See a similar question in this column 
for December, 1938. 





DO YOU have difficulty in teachin 
oe Kibbe, in care of THE INSTR 


es, Supervisor of Elementar 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


reading? 


CTOR, 


5 ER 


OR 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 





IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you e 
art problems. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


VICE 


Art Questions 


Answered 


University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


ach month with your 


Sone yout questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 


Dansville, N.Y. If 


you wish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Can you give me suggestions for mount- 
ing some attractive Mother Goose silhou- 
ettes about 9” x 8"? 


I suggest that you paste black sil- 


houettes on white paper and show 
them to the children occasionally. Do 
not put them up in the room. Little 


children do not care so much for sil- 
houettes as we used to think they did. 


— 
Can you suggest some handwork for 
April and May? I teach art in the 


fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 


Children always like to paint de- 
signs on wooden boxes. Another in- 
teresting method of decoration is to 
cut flowers out of colored paper, paste 
them on little round cardboard car- 
tons, and shellac them. 

Sometimes children like to paint 
pictures of strawberries on the sides of 
the carton, 

In the March, 1939, issue of Trt 
INsrRUCTOR there is an account of 
the modeling of two Dutch figures. 1 
think clay is the best material of all 
for handwork for girls and boys. 


= Your Reading Problems 
a 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Schools, 


If so, send your problems to 
ditorial Department, Dansville, 


. Your questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 
will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


What information about individual pu- 
pils do teachers need if they are organiz- 
ing a sound reading program’ 


In order to meet the individual dif- 
ferences, the teacher usually tries to 
know a child’s capacity for learning 
to read, his specific reading achieve- 
ment, his background of experience, 
his interests, his personality traits, his 
health, his language habits, his emo- 
tional control, his social adjustment, 
his home opportunities for reading, 
and any other factors affecting his 
normal progress in learning to read. 


Will you list some topics which may be 
used for discussion in teachers’ study 
groups? 


The development of reading interests 
in elementary-school children. 

Selecting books and organizing an 
elementary-school library. 

Techniques for providing for in- 
dividual differences in reading inter- 
ests and abilities among a class group. 

Methods of improving the oral 
reading of pupils. 

The development of specific silent- 
reading skills. 





Refer to pages 54 and 586 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 


I have great difficulty with discipline in 
art class, especially in a free period 
Can you offer any suggestions? 


If you mean that you have poor dis 
cipline because the room is noisy, you 
will have to get used to a certain 
amount of noise when children ar 
doing different things. There must 
be a certain amount of moving around 
and talking, ¢.g., a child asks whether 
he may borrow some color which an 
other child has mixed; or John asks 
Mary how she got that sunset effect. 

There is a big discipline problem, 
however, in any group in which ther 
are problem cases, and almost ever 
group of thirty or more children has 
such individuals. They keep the teach- 
er so busy that she has little time tw 
help the other children, It means 
that these pupils must co-operate al 
most perfectly in order for the work 
to proceed. 

My advice is: Don't give up. Itis 
not easy to teach free work in art, but 
if you are convinced that it is impor- 
tant, keep experimenting with ways 
of controlling problem cases. 


How to detect the problem reader 
and how to correct the difficulty en 
countered, 

How to develop right attitudes and 
habits in reading newspapers. 


+ 


What is meant by the term reading 
clinie? What is its work and how dow 
it operate? 


The term reading clinic refers + 
group of specialists who are availabk 
for the study, analysis, diagnosis, an¢ 
corrective work of pupils who hav 
been identified as problem cases " 
reading. Among the group of work 
ers may be found a psychologist, } 
psychiatrist, a mental hygienist, * 
optometrist, a medical examiner, 4% 
tritionist, and a reading diagnostics 

These specialists make  extensiv« 
studies of the child, and as factors 4 
located which may be the determinins 
element in the case, the remedial work 
is organized and carried on by th 
reading diagnostician or by the class 
room teacher under his direction. 

The clinics are established to P™ 
vide more detailed and expert stud) 
and remedial measures than caf 
expected of the classroom teaci*® 
There are several reading clinics - 
operating very successfully in vane 
cities and professional schools. 
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Making Garden Equipment 


(Continued from page 27) 


The building and seeding of the 
flats will be interesting work. 

A small-sized packing 
case is procured, and a line is scribed, 
about three inches from the bottom, 
around the four sides of the box, as 
indicated in the upper sketch in the 
fF page 27. The 
photograph in the left column shows 
how the box is then sawed on this 
line to remove the bottom and the 
sides having a depth of three inches. 
When this operation has been com- 
pleted, nails are driven in the corners 
to reinforce the walls. 

The box is then ready to paint. 

The dibble is a pointed tool used 
for making holes for transplanting 


wooden 


center of center 


plants from the flats to their place 








It is not necessary to paint the 
dibble, but it could be sanded well 
and given a coat of shellac. 

The lawn sign illustrated on page 
27 gives the dimensions which have 
been found most satisfactory for 
signs used to warn people of freshly 
planted grass. The material for the 
sign itself may be taken from the side 
or end of a sturdy packing box. 

On the drawing the length dimen 
sion has been purposely omitted be 
cause the length is limited only by 
the length of the side of the box 
used. The irregular, broken effect 
on the ends of the sign is obtained by 
cutting with a coping saw. 

A piece of two-by-four makes a 
very satisfactory upright for the sign. 









14 Ion to See Money 


on these trains to the 
| SAN FRANCISCO WORLD'S FAIR 


Irs fun to save money on Southern Pacific's friendly economy 
trains to California—the San Francisco Challenger (Chicago-San 


Francisco) and the Californian (Chicago-Los Angeles). Both are 
reserved for chair car and tourist passengers exclusively. 

More and more people every year are discovering that these trains 
are the smart, comfortable way to save money and have fun doing it. 





























1e 
ried in the outdoor garden. It has only to be pointed on one end 
The material used for the dibble for driving it into the ground. 
» dis is a piece of old broomstick about Notice that the sign is set slightly 
“you twelve inches long. The cutting of below the top of the two-by-four. 
wenn this length is shown in the photo- This is done so that when the sign is | : 
. graph in the upper right corner of driven into the ground, the tool \ 
men page 27. used for driving will not hit the sign 
“or At a place about two inches from and knock it from its place. 
aah the end which was at the point of The two members, sign and up- | 
bo the cut, the stick is sharpened to a right, are best fastened together with 
oaks blunt point. The sharpening may be screws, flat head, bright, number 
ect. done with a block plane, as shown on 10's, long enough to pass through the . "Secs 
rm page 27, or if the material is made of body of the sign and well into the a 906 
there soft wood, it may be whittled to a  two-by-four. | 
oun point with a knife. The upright may be painted in | f BO «<r | =. 
a has A small hole may be bored in the white or green enamel. The sign it- | 
cach round end which was at one time the self with its end design may be 
me rounded top of the broom handle. finished effectively with a dark green 
meen Through this hole may be threaded a or brown stain. When dry, varnish 
ea thong of rawhide or strong cord for is applied. White letters seem to be 
werk hanging the dibble when not in use. the most effective against the stain. 
It is 
t, but 
mpor- 
ways 
COMFORTABLE LOUNGE CAR 
for tourist passengers. 
reader 
y en 
NO MEN 
es ane } 
ALLOWED 
in one chair car. 
i h J STEWARDESS-REGISTERED NURSE 
a“ w tT out a care. helps you take care of children, 
With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation 
time for so many Teachers every summer, you can un- 
s 0’ &f derstand with what a feeling of relief the Teacher with 
ailabk L.C.U. Protection leaves for vacation. Why not play safe? S T i M h 
is, and let the long arm of the T.C.U. follow you this year—on ee 1 Wice as uc 
» have @ the road—in the wilderness—in camps, hotels or on Go to California on the San Fran- 
ses if trains, cisco Challenger, return on the 
work T.C.U. Protection Goes With You Californian. See twice as much of , 
gist, 4 Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. Be | the West for not 1¢ extra rail fare! 
st, an Prepared for the accident or distressing illness away from home. | ; ; : 
3m wait Organization of Teachers for bacon — “y 4 hand give . The bigger and better San Fran- 
cian nancial aid when disabled by Sickness, Acci - sien an eleas World 8 Fair re-opens from 
tensiv« Ri Send Vedey ter Specie teen wsigtine ag bath ass May 25 to September 29, 1940. 
ght now you can buy at a bargain price a complete T.C.U. Policy that 
ors af wil give you protection during the rest of the school year, through the 
mining /k Summer vacation and wel! into the Fall. Think of it! Protection 
am “rT more than six long months-——-at an amazingly low cost. Write or send (pm ST ee 
iy 3 ‘upon. No agent will call. 7 il this C 7 
fl ildi i OUPON today for booklets 
J TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 488 T.C.U. Building, Lineela, Nebe. | a wen ond sags Ars oe | Southern 
- FREE at — pratpmpapeaptcongs oouees A | trains and the San Francisco World's Fair. a P 
0 pro Pe Oe SE. ee ae Sy Hee | Address O. P. Barrterr, Dept. IN-4,310 | Pacific S 
stud! te Teachers toms teacher om 3 p a | So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
can be tes for identification Age PAD en I oe - | , 24 f° 
eachet Your Traveling Bag. story and the free bag tag. | Your Name | Cilifornian an 
eac Pace for name and address, with Ma Name t ae ae /) 
cs nor lnited nea e’ e a — | s ‘ : Address. : ° 
yar’ are ie te pol ad os ” a | City. a ; Sate Danisco Challenger 
SEND THE COUPON a 
8 aa eee AGENT WILL CALL — ——... _ L———— — — — — — -— -— - --- - 
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| The Finest Poncho 
Mr. World 


Standard 2'4-day tour of Yellowstone ll Pern 
Y Cc | 1p W S T 1 N F Park, via hotels and modern sightsee- (Continued from page 15) | Traveler says: 


ing buses, $36. Include Yellowstone on 





and firm his potatoes were, she said | 

that she would take them in ex- | 66 2 
change for the wool. After that, Your vacation 
the boys went to another part of the 


market and chose a hat for Federico. | dollar buys 


As they walked back toward the 


shore of the lake, Federico strutted . 
along very proudly in his new som- wot 
brero, and Luis kept peeping into the 


package of wool every minute or two. 


7 
They untied the balsa and pushed in + 
it out into the water. Then the 
older boy caught his brother’s arm As In On 
excitedly. “Mira, Luis!” he cried. | 


“See that black cloud coming toward 
us! We must hurry if we are to get_ | gnd the Pacific Northwest 
across the lake before the storm 

breaks.” 

They paddled as hard as_ they 
could, but the big cloud drew closer. 
With it came a wind that began to 
raise little ripples which grew larger 
and larger. Then the storm broke. 
The rain came down in floods, and 
the waves became so high that they 
spilled over the edge of the boat. 

Both boys worked as hard as they 
could, but the wind blew the balsa 
back almost as much as they pushed 
it ahead. 


at Lowest Cost in History! your trip to or from the Pacific Coast. 





“Look!” suddenly cried Federico. 
“The boat is beginning to fill with 
water! You will have to stop, Luis, 
and bail it out.” 

The younger boy picked up a 
calabaza and began scooping out 
gourdfuls of water as fast as he 
could. But the balsa still seemed as 
full as ever. 





“Feel around on the bottom,” said 
Federico. “The pounding of — the 
waves must have sprung a leak be- 
tween the bundles of reeds.” 

Luis put his hands into the icy 
water and felt carefully. Soon he 
found a place where the bundles had 
burst apart—a long, narrow slit 


through which the water was pour © Puget Sound 
ing in. dey eo! sc Peni " 
et .> mpic Peninsvia 
What shall we do?” he asked. “<—e ymp 
Y ®@ Naval Bases 


“We must plug it up with some 
thing, or the boat will sink,” ®@ Pacific Ocean Beaches 


answered Federico. “Perhaps my —~- @ Ports of the seven seas 


poncho will do, if it is not too thick \ ® Sea food par excellence 
to work in between the cracks.” 

















\ 





Luis shivered. “Th ind i pending sarong 
uis shivered. ¢ wind is so 
cold and you would get wet to the | @ Snow clad Mt. Baker suc! 
NO RTH t RN skin. Besides, the crack is long and | ® Grand Coulee Dam non 
| thin. I do not think the poncho @ And last, but not least, the L 
| would fit into it.” _ | glorious trip to Seattle on the a 
PACI fe [ C Then he had an idea. His fine ~ electrified OLYMPIAN. look 
| new wool would be just the thing! ee fro; 
| But how sad it would be to have it : You'll be astounded at how San 
Scenic Route Across America! | i! matted and spoiled, its beautiful | a low the rail fares and travel _ 
= ny by oe ea gure | ~ costs are!’ 
TT Ral . — — > | Twice he opened his ips to tell his | OF. 
| ro He ir a nae r ~ae . arks | brother of his idea, and both times Send for free books _ 
gags .-- California and Golden Gate Exposition... he closed them again without saying --e, For help in Scor 
reign "Pa" Pacific Northwest... Alaska... Montana-Wyo- coping, Then Fedwico served to | ora poise erase a i we 
‘ anes” J | slip his poncho off over his head. | planning your trip send for ou and 


“No!” cried Luis. “Keep it on! | booklet, “Pacific Northwest Vacation 


ming Dude Ranches. Low-cost planned indi- 
1 will use my wool to plug up the | Suggestions.” Covers Yellowstone, 

























vidual trips and Escorted Tours. Tell us where ak”? | 
” I coigen - * fare | “ed ” Alaska, San Francisco Fair, too. 
and how you wish to go. We'll send literature | —— SS oe oe ae 
cae te 8 | he pulled out the skeins and began F. N. HICKS, Passenger Traffic a 
and full information. Address E. E. Nelson, | poking them into the crack. Room 821, Union Station, Chicago, ’ 
307 Northern Pacific Building, St.Paul, Minn. After that, with no more water | N. B. From every direction Milwaukee fi 
' pouring in, he was able to get the | trains serve Milwaukee, lg + 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY boat nearly bailed out, and then the City for the N. E. A., June suas 
wind died down a little, so that they 
\ | } j | \ \ could go slowly forward. But it The Mi LWAU as ROAD 
| | A (Continued on page 61) 
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Grand Canyon 
Indian-detours 


Coronado 
Cuarto Centennial 


California 
Yosemite 


Golden Gate 
Exposition 


Pack all these famous wonderlands 
into a summer vacation? Of course 
you can, conveniently too, via the 
Santa Fe. 


Any Santa Fe ticket office or travel 
bureau will gladly help in planning 
such a trip, and show you how eco- 
nomical it will be via Santa Fe. 


Don’t wait until the summer rush 
starts to make your plans—now is 
the time to do it @ And don’t over- 
look this: If your round-trip ticket 
from Chicago to California is via 
Santa Fe both ways, you may include 
San Diego, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
Cisco at no extra ticket cost! 


© For swift comfortable travel to and from 
California there are Santa Fe’s E/ Capitan, 
the economical all-chair-car streamliner; the 
Scout, famous economy coach-sleeper train; 
Super Chief and the Chief, all-Pullman 
“teamliners; the Grand Canyon Limited, 
and California Limited for all classes of 
Yavel @ In California, you'll find swift Santa 
Fe streamlined service between San Diego, 
Angeles and San Francisco. 





For FREE picture booklets, 
just mail the coupon below 


‘ Gallaher, P. T. M. 
ase Fe System Lines 
51 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
lets: Grand Canyon [; Indian- 
O; Dude Ranches (J; California [; 
ares from 
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The Finest Poncho 


in Peru 


(Continued from page 60) 


was dark, for all that, before they 
reached the other side of the lake. 

They pulled the boat out of the 
water and ran to the house. Their 
parents were glad to sce them, for 
they had been worried about their 
being out in such a storm. How 
they did admire Federico’s new hat! 

After a while, Luis’ mother noticed 
that he was standing aside, saying 
not a word, but looking very sad. 

“Oué hay, hijito?” she said. “Whar 
is the matter that you have brought 
no wool? Were you not able to 
trade the potatoes?” 

Luis shook his head. “I traded 
them for the finest wool in the whole 
town of Puno. But the storm made 
the balsa leak, and we had to use the 
wool to stop up the crack.” 

His mother laughed. “Is that all? 
And do you think that would hurt 
the finest wool in Puno? Tomorrow 
morning, I shall wash it for you, and 
then it will be as good as new.” 

And, sure enough, after she had 
washed the wool and dried it well, it 
did look as soft and bright as new. 

A month or so later, when the 
weaving was finished, Luis slipped 
over his head a beautiful new poncho 
of the loveliest pattern one might im- 
agine—stripes of dark red and soft, 
bright blue, with here and there a 
narrow thread of pumpkin yellow. 

He strutted up and down, throw- 
ing out his chest proudly. “It is the 
finest poncho in Peru!” he boasted. 


A Test on South America 


(Continued from page 21) 


Key 
Kite £5 9h 13 i 
~ 2 6. 10. m_ 14. 1 
Et Fe i. hea 
&0e fie lip M4 
64.8 Ae Be Fe & 
Ze4bt &e Ba Mb 
mm. 1.7 i 5. F 7. T 
2 4. 2 6 F 


Tests on Signs and 
Measurements 


Continued from page 21) 

Kry 
m & plus 4. 
2. minus ‘§. 


feet or minutes 


inches or seconds 


3. degrees 

Il. 1. comma 6. parenthesis 
2. semicolon 7. apostrophe 
3. colon 8. dash 
4. period 9. hyphen 
§. question mark 

if. 1. 12 3. 5% 5. 36 
, 4. 5,280 

IV. 1. 144 3. 30% §. 640 
2. 9 4. 160 

The ae BE 4S 

VI. 1. gills 3. quarts 5. quarts 
2. pints 4. gallons 

VII. 1. pound 3. a ton 


2. a hundredweight 4. ton 
Vin. 2.0 3.24 5.32 7 
2.60 4.7 6.12 8. 100 
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OF AMERICA” 





LIBERTY LAKE NEAR SPOKANE 
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APPROACHING RAINIER FROM YAKIMA 


in rHe dim prehistoric past, a mighty glacial flow once plunged through 


the valleys of Washington State. In its pathway it left bodies of water 


like beautiful Lake Chelan, and the majestic Columbia, America’s 


second largest river. Today, as if in memory of this ice-age colossus, 


man is building in its channel a dam to dwarf the pyramids! But Grand 


Coulee, “greatest engineering show on earth,” is only one of the many 


reasons for you to visit this cool Evergreen Playground. It is a land of 


new hope, where pioneer lore and modern accomplishment meet. You 


can visit busy world ports and airy cities or “lose” yourself in a won- 


derfully accessible vacationland that includes Mt. Rainier, Puget Sound, 


the San Juan archipelago, Olympic National Park, the Canyon of the 


Palouse. A setting to suit every vacation mood. Ski-level to sea-level 


recreation; low living costs, excellent accommodations. Wide paved 


highways throughout the State! 


FREE Illustrated Booklet --- Natural Color Photos 
State Progress Commission, Room 111 

State Capitol, Olympia, Washington 

Please send me FREE booklet about Washington State 


Name. 


Address___ 
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’ GRACE LINE 








Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons 
Talking Motion Pictures 
| Gymnasiums — Deck Sports 
Cruise Directors 


PUERTO CABELLO 


and 3 Day Grand 
Tour of the Andes. 


In addition to visits to Curacao, 








Colombia, Ecuador and <—™, 


Havana, and cruise-tours 


‘ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 







































A Treasure Hunt on Treasure Island 


(Continued from page 51) 


In the Vacationland Building we 
were at once inspired to start plan- 
ning next summer’s trip, and the 
next and the next. So many fasci- 
nating places to go! So many delight- 
ful ways to get there! 

The underlying motto of the Ex- 
position in 1940—as it was in 1939— 
is “Pacific Peace and Unity.” In 
this critical period of world history 
nothing that promotes good will and 
understanding between neighbors is 
One 
such material in the buildings of the 


unimportant. finds much of 
Pacific and Pan American countries, 
and in any part of the Foreign Na- 
Area. lured us 
thither, keen interest held us there 
We admired the skill and 
the beautiful products of these lands. 
Learning new facts about their peo- 
ples and their cultures, we gained 
new appreciation of their contribu- 
tion to our own lives, and new sym- 
pathy for their problems. 


tions If curiosity 


for hours. 


prayer that here in America scien. 
tific progress may always mean life. 
building for happiness and efficiency 
rather than destruction through 
greed and fear. 

In the midst of so many machine 
made wonders it was a revelation to 
meet a people to whom careful crafts- 
manship and exquisite handwork are 
worth far more than time or money 
And so we returned again and again 
to the American Indian Exhibit. We 
found significant spiritual values in 
the silent patience of the sand paint- 
ers working out their symbolic pat- 
terns in colored sand, and in the calm 
absorption of the Navaho silversmith 
plying his ancient craft. 


The Palace of Fine Arts was one of 
the most popular spots on Treasure 
Island. To have seen the “Madonna 
of the Chair” face to face, as it were, 
was another dream come true. We 
were not the only group who stood 
a bit startled and somewhat embar- 























i ee agg \ 
Before visiting the Electricity and rassed, to put it mildly, before Sur- 
| Communication Building one scarcely realistic and other self-expression art ; 
| realizes how completely we are living of today, but at least we could say . 
ises to the in a switch and dial aye. Aladdin had politely, “So nice to have seen you,” ( 
t & I y you, 
A | to rub for his magic; we push a but- and go back with relief to chuckle | 
CARIBBEAN and SOUTH AMERIC | ton and the miracle is accomplished! with some of Frans Hals’s very real ( 
| Here we watched experiments that _ people. 
| peoy m 
- | would have condemned the demon It would not be fair to the princi- , 
AMERICAN FLAG “SANTA SHIPS Y | strator to a sorcerer’s fate a few pal host state of the Exposition to I 
. 12 DA centuries ago. In the Hall of Sci- omit mention of the beautiful grou 
BUILT ESPECIALLY sone oes Broup , 
UISING All-Expense Cruises to the ence, where we learned how plastic of California Area buildings, each an . 
TROPICAL CR CARIBBEAN | surgery actually re-creates lost fea- education in itself, where historical r 
Every room outside, each with | tures, and genius works tirelessly to dioramas, art, fruit, flowers, Mission q 
private Bath — SOUTH make modern living a safe, joyous Trails, and modern projects provided ( 
ady enture, we breathed a silent (Continued on page 63) 
light, breeze swept dining AMERICA | 
rooms with roll-back domes, wmahade visits 0 
and casement windows CURACAO 1 
opening on Promenade Decks LA GUAIRA I 
Outdoor tiled swimming pools CARACAS | v 
Sophisticated Club-bars with MARACAY , 
’ d rchestras d 
—s VALENCIA v 


: hi 
ruise fare includes hotel ac- 
* * * * * * * commodeaiens _ neg _ ; 
; ( through the fertile 
38 DAY ALL-EXPENSE ines and ooaniiel mountain ‘ 
CRUISES TO scenery of the Venezuelan ; 
Andes. | 
PERU aa CHILE SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY 
visiting en route Panama, FROM NEW YORK 


ya . +» THAT’S WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT N-Y-K- 















N.Y.K.'S GREAT 

















A 
~ ‘A . | Experienced travelers know that on the great, modern ships NEW MODERN FLEET . NEW 
mw A ow 10 Hanover Square i fi ; ; -_ 
See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center t *¢ . : of N.Y. K. they will find the tradition of friendliness and The first of 9 new passenger T 
Neu York: Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; service that creates the perfect atmosphere for sea travel. vessels, the Nitta M 16,500 
; ; ; L ne i v : ’ aru, 16, — 
San Francisco: Los Angeles; Seattle. Copyright 1940 by Grace Line, Inc. Sustword orMestward across the Pacific . . . sailing “'N.Y.K. tons gross, will enter the Cali- = 
San Fre ' is a pleasant, unusual experience you will remember long fornia service in June. Aill 
segs voyage is over. Travel by N.Y.K. is inexpensive, first class cabins and public ners 
| yet always luxurious, regardless of the class of service you rooms of this liner will be Nock Isla 
select. Japan, Manchoukuo, the Philippines, Malaysia, India, Gir-conditioned. “la Se 
- be re wat i : : the Mediterranean, South America... all these are yours Wh ; f Please sey 
we en gdial alta dN ati gi Nee to enjoy on the friendly ships of N.Y. K. sag? this shipbuilding pro- Cole 
} ’ gram is completed, the N.Y.K. ‘ 
PACIFIC COAST TO JAPAN... Lowest all year round-trip fares: fleet will contain 149 vessels, a 
| Ist Class .. from $595 Tourist Cabin .. from $245 “99regating 1,010,000 gross Al 
Subject to change tons, 
PACIFIC COAST TO SOUTH AMERICA by modern motor liners \eme 
| Yasukuni Maru and Heiyo Maru ite Dept 
SEE YOUR OWN TRAVEL sane, © ah ‘1 Mddre, 
. 30, N.Y.K. Line: 25 Broadway, New Yor © 
Pigs bd We a | & a Bane -— Market Street, San Francisco; 1404 og ‘ay 
(JAPAN Mail) nue, Seattle; 333 N. Michigan Avenve, Cunard 
MS ie > ; sale 518 West éth Street, Los Angeles, of onY Sate 


ETE, | Ships of, “Friamds Rip —te Sapam amd +6 Oniewt- 


White Star Ltd. office. 
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A Treasure Hunt 
on Treasure Island 


(Continued from page 62) 


ample justification for the civic pride 
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~ 
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f\ 7 COLORADO. 


/ 4 ans 





y known as the “California spirit”; nor g R 
h would it be courteous to ignore the / / SANE BOULDER D 
old-time Western hospitality which / / AM 
we found at the Hall of Western / YE LLOWSTONE GELES 
0 States, where we were greeted as | AN 
‘ neighbors and treated as friends by ] CAN 0S 
e each of the co-hosts of this Western ADIAN j 
I ie pei ' World’s Fair. ROCk; 
: w Da io Z ra The Cavalcade of the Golden West | AL ASKA ES / 
¢ — = E. was a pageant of courage and faith | 1 
n fa ale) iy zt that found ready response in every sO UTH E R N UTA H PA R KS / 
- heart, not alone because of its colossal / 
; presentation, but because we Ameri- ki BLACK / 
n | cans are still very close to the pioneer | \ H L LS 
h ; spirit that it depicted. 
tf or But it is always “just folks” who -_——~— 
ot > . give an exposition its real meaning. ™~ ea 
. HERE are so | We never tired of watching the giy 
x Toes exciting crowds, for every type, every race, ~ = 
c, : and every age swarmed through the 
le and romantic nares Be ee a 
: : gates, bringing to us by their com- 
d places to see and things to do in the ments new observations, new inter 
a West. Glamorous California, with its | pretations of the Hair. We were | 
al varied and endless thrills; magnifi- | constantly amazed at the unfailing | 
c cent Yellowstone and Yosemite; | 8°¢ humor and courtesy of the | 
y 2 . > rae people. No doubt this was in large 
Carlsbad Caverns; the glorious ectieiin: iin wnt al: tin ae 
le Rocky Mountain region of cool planning that had eliminated over- 
al Colorado. crowding and disappointment. Food 
’ and drink were easy to find, in a 
i- You can see one or all via Rock | price range to fit every budget. 
to Island, with a choice of routes. We | Elephant trains, rickshas, and rolling 
= suggest that you go the Scenic Colo- chairs sav ed time and shoe leather— 
“a . . and often dispositions as well. Best 
al rado Way to the Golden Gate Inter- ie un ol ol : 
: . a of all, we could si# as often and as 
. national Exposition. Return by the long as we pleased! It is a wearing 
‘d Golden State Route on the de /uxe 





Golden State Limited or economy- 


lucury Californian. 


The ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
ROCKET, a new train serving the 
vacation regions of both Denver and 
Colorado Springs is streamlined, 
diesel-powered and has every con- 
venience and improvement known to 
modern rail travel. Both Colorado 
and this fine train will delight you. 


Rock Island offers Escorted and 
Independent All-Expense ‘Tours to 
Colorado, Yellowstone, the South- 
west, California and the Canadian 
Rockies. 


Special summer 
fares. Go one way 
—return another. 


a 
COLORADO 





Liberal slopot ers. 


ANEW HIGH IN STREAMLINED LUXURY 








American custom to sight-see madly, 
filling one’s mind with such a con- 
glomerate mass of impressions that 
mental indigestion is sure to follow. 
But at Treasure Island deep easy 
seats in every building, and benches 
by beautiful fountains, tempted one 
to rest often—to sit quictly, sorting 
impressions, _retlecting, —relaxing— 
then, refreshed, to start off again 
with new enthusiasm. 

A visit to the Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion was, for us, part of a California 
jaunt. San itself, of 
course, is a remarkable city, of dis- 
tinctive character and manifold at- 
tractions; and it is the hub of a large 


I rancisco 


area wherein lie endless sight-seeing 
possibilities. Muir Woods National 
Monument, for example, is less than 
an hour's drive from the city. There, 
among the silent giants of the Red 
wood Empire, filled our souls 
with peace and quiet and felt the 
nearness of very 
souvenir to carry back home. 


we 


God—a lasting 

One can take the ferry over to 
picturesque Sausalito, clinging to the 
hills like some Old World town, or 
visit Joaquin Miller’s cabin in Oak 





‘VACATION WEST 


thea Summer 

@ When the final bell sounds and school closes for the summer—that’s the 
time to go West. ‘The Golden Gate International Exposition at San Francisco 
is again atop attraction ... and with it you can enjoy any number of scenic 
wonder spots. 

So what shall it be?—the magic of Yellowstone; Colorado's sky-piercing 
peaks; the amazing formations of Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon National Parks; 
Sun Valley, Idaho; mighty Boulder Dam; the Black Hills of South Dakota; 
Southern California; the woods, waters and mountains of the Pacific North- 
west; the Canadian Rockies -Alaska? 

You can see them all, or any combination you wish. Some are stopovers ena 
route to the Pacific Coast; others can be included by having your ticket read 
going one way, returning another. Still others may be visited for very little 
extra rail fare. 


The easy, first step is to mail the coupon. Simply indicate the regions you'd 
like to visit and we'll send descriptive literature and details. You'll enjoy 
the fine comforts of North Western's through trains ...and rail fares are 
attractively low. 


—THE aS: j anally a 
SSCEY HEUHTAM RESKET land, or enjoy a delightful week end |. eeecoceneses MAIL THIS COUPON ««««nccennnnnunns 
00 at the beaches down the Peninsula. . H 
li- = = ) . J K. Thomson, Passenger Trathc Manager 
“ Berkeley and I alo Alto with their ' Chicane tc Cinta Wentnem tes ‘ 
ie A.D. MARTIN, Pann ager Traftic Manager great universities (California and ' Dept. 94 —400 W. Madison St., Chicago, II. ’ 
e ~The Lines Stanford) attract teachers whos : Please send information about vacations to______ . . .....~-««.««-- ahs Sa : 
-” Salle “e 7 me ago ithe > 4 
md Salle Stevet Station, Chicago, Ili summer program includes serious | ‘ 
send complete travel information T ; ‘ d a: | ORE PT ER ED ROL Here ee P oa ee ol i ee a 
)- SS RR | study as well as recreation. And |g ; 
“ i> « ” nm Y Meountar ” . 4 : | 
‘ California techie there are many other places within 1S Street a TPS 8 SO a 
. easy reach, well worth considering be- a t 
, All.F nae ‘ow = . ' . . 
: sponse Tour to. -..------------------- cause they add much to the pleasure |g 9“ SIME ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ enn enewnenenncecen- ; 
Nem 4 2 _a , > 4 P ‘ 
and little to the cost of a vacation in : C Also all-expense tours. Bf you ase a pupil, please cute geadie..........- ‘ 
— Made. the Bay Region. Yosemite National 
k; | ee . ° 
a bee Rock Park may be visited as a side trip, or . 
ue i’ ETI | One may see this as well as many other icago0 an or estern 
Cw : 
_ (Continued on page 64) 
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OF CALIFORNIA'S 








SCENIC ATTRACTIONS 





j= turning a corner on your California trip — 
by train or auto — brings you into Yosemite Valley — pano- 
rama of mighty walls, giant peaks and plunging waterfalls. 
Here is grandeur acknowledged by travelers as one of the 
wonders of the world. For recreation: swimming, golf, riding, 
tennis, fishing, High Sierra saddle and motor tours, nightly 
Firefall concerts. _ om travel agent will tell you how easily 
a Yosemite stop-over can be included on your transcontinen- 
tal tickets. For scenic folders giving full details, write to Dr. 
Don Tresidder, President, Yosemite Park and Curry Co., 
Box 101. Yosemite National Park, California. ° 


CALIFORNIA'S SCENIC WONDERLAND, 
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Goon all year 


A Treasure Hunt 
on Treasure Island 


(Continued from page 63) 


places in California when taking ad- 
vantage of “go one way, return an- 
other” transportation offers. 

I have always dreamed of fascinat- 
ing far-beyonds. But since dreams 
and budgets seldom agree, I am deep- 
ly grateful for an International Ex- 
position where, with a comparatively 
small outlay of time and moncy, | 
could bring within my range the 


finest things other peoples have 
known and done—where I could 
gain a new appreciation of the 


wonders of my own country, could 
laugh a little, play a little, learn a 
great deal, and come home refreshed 
and inspired with something in my 
heart and mind that has made me, | 
hope, a better neighbor, a_ better 
teacher, and a better American. I 
who had my opportunity in 1939 re- 
joice with you who will have a simi- 
lar great experience in 1940. 


EvirorRiAL Note: Transportation lines 


are offering very attractive rates to 
California—and _ circle-tour rates in- 
cluding both the Golden Gate Inter- 


national Exposition and the New York 
World’s Fair, with stopover privileges 
en route. A number of these lines, on 
request, send booklets giving reliable 
information, helpful maps, and interest- 
ing pictures. For aids of this kind, and 
yuidance in planning a trip, consult the 
idvertising pages of THE INSTRUCTOR 
during the spring months. 


A Mexican Tapestry 


(Continued from page 30) 


PROCEDURE 


[. Collect information and _ pictures 
from travel folders, encyclopedias, 
magazines, geographies, and social- 
studies books. 
Il. Sketch yucca, agave, and palm 
trees from pictures. Bring into the 
schoolroom real cactus plants for ob- 
servation and sketching. 
If. Let a few children work together 
collecting Mexican beans, peppers, 
gourds, and cones, and arranging 
them in colorful charm strings. 
IV. Arrange and draw a picture of a 
group of fruits (bananas, pineapples, 
red and green mangoes, grapefruit, 
lemons, and oranges) in a wooden 
bowl. Arrange them so that the var 
ious colors stand out. 
V. Let the boys sketch on wrapping 
paper or on the blackboard a Mexican 
peon and a donkey, with a street 
scene of stucco houses with tile roofs 
and arched back 
ground, 
VI. Let the girls sketch figures in 
costumes for the foreground. Get 
ideas from Mexican dolls or costumes. 
VII. Select the best drawings and 
have a committee arrange them in an 
interesting manner on a piece of un- 
bleached muslin 3’ x 5’ or on wall- 
paper, and then draw them with blue 
or gray chalk. 

VIIE. Color the drawings as follows. 
Sky—turquoise blue 
Houses—yellow, ocher, and pink 
Roofs—orange, with  red-violet 

shadows 
Cactus and palms—two or three 

tones of green 
(Continued on page 67) 


doorways, as a 


Handwork Books 


. . at only 50 Cents each ty 

|new or present subscribers 

'to THE INSTRUCTOR «x 
(Regular Price 60 Cents Each.) 


* If you wish to subscribe for THE 
INSTRUCTOR now and at the same 
time order a selection of these 
books, use order form on page 76, 


Creative Posters 
= Numberless posters can | 
f , made by the children froy 
CREATIVE the 32 pages of drawiny; 
in this book, 


Boys, girl 
men, women, pets, chick. 
ens, turkeys, birds, flower, 
trees, and many other ayb. 
jecta are included. Ir ywr 
in colors shows many ways 
of using the drawings 
Heavy paper covers. 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid, 
Add to THE INSTRUC. 
TOR for only 50 cents. 














\Instructor Poster Patterns be) 
_ Fach of these books cop. 


tains patterns for making 

$0 posters of varying size 
|} up to 64 inches long,. 2 
| of the patterns in each 
| book are of Mother Goose 
characters ; others dea 
with children, their pets 
and their play. No pat. 
terns alike in the  twe 
hooks. Heavy paper covers 
Price, each book, 60 cents 
postpaid. Add to THE IN. 
STRUCTOR for only 5% 
cents each. 


Story- Book Poster Patterns 
— = Patterns which form % 


posters, size 36 x 14 inches 


STORY-BODK ' = illustrating a ve 
nown story. Some of the 

POSTER 

PATTERNS 


subjects are: Cinderella 
ey Of 5s aQuce CLA VEL AND 











Rumplestiltzkin, The Frog 
Prince, The Ugly Duckling 
Puss-in-Boots, Jack and the 
Beanstalk, The Three Lit- 
Fen — tle Pigs, Robinson Crusoe, 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
| vd Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 
. Add to THE INSTRUC. 
TOR for only 50 cents. 


Health Poster Patterns 
ec Patterns for making 2% 


posters, «4 : > wig Mag 
lustrating health rules. Ten 
HEALTH 
POSTER 





i 3? 
“ 
3 





are of Mother Goose char- 
acters with health jingles 
Others include: Sleep with 





PATTERNS Windows Open; Brush 
ov AgsS pRUtt reed Teeth Every Day; Litth 
et | Health Gardeners; Eat 


Fruit Every Day; ec 
Heavy paper covers. 

| Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 
| Add te THE INSTRUC- 
J TOR for only 50 cents. 








; iE 
i ti: 
| 


Safety Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns for mak 
ing 30 posters of varying 
sizes up to 36 x 15 inches 
each illustrating a safet 
rule. Full directions ar 
wiven. Subjects include 
Be Careful of Fire; Cro 
Streets with Care; Tor 
Trip People; Be Careful it 
the Water; ete Heavy 
paper covers. i 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Add to THE INSTRUC 
TOR for only 50 cents. 


School Window Decorations 
16 sets of patterns 
window decorations with 
full directions for making 
May also be used in making 
decorations for other pur 
poses. Some of the pat 
terns are: Red Geranium 
Basket and Fruit, Bow! a! 
Daffodils, Bunch of Grape 
Santa Claus, Poinsett 
ete. Heavy paper cover 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid 
Add to THE INSTRUCTOR 
for only 50 centa. 




















Books 
Instructor Jointed Toys 1 and !! 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns 
jointed toys with full @ 
rections for making 
Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointe 
Animals, Birds, et. oe 
eight patterns for Litt! 
Citizens Jointed Toy* 
Book II contains 
vatterns for 5e 
} Jointed Toys, —, - 
Mother Goose, am & 
— — yd Claus Jointed x" 
Price, each book, 60 cents, postpaid. . 
THE INSTRUCTOR for only 50 cents ese 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville,¥-1. 
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ADD NEW BEAUTYTOFUN| \oexico—Land of the 


ON PACIFIC COAST TRIPS 






shame © 


Canadian Rockies 
+ LAKE LOUISE 
enant”; a BANFF’ 
L > 
Tre 4] 
eae “<r 
Low rail fares to Banff, Pacific 
Northwest and California via Canadian 
Pacific through transcontinental trains 
... air-conditioned. Between Seattle and 
Vancouver ticket includes 165-mile 
cruise on Princess liner with stop at 
twsancerts eVerereen Victoria. 


2 SAN 
FRANCISCO 


SWIM... .in cold or warm sulphur water pool ith 
tee pools at either 
Banff or Lake Louise. 


bey, (THIN) 








SEYLINE RIDES DANCE to excellent 
from Lake Louise modern orchestras 
L BR ... beautiful Banff Springs Hotel 


...mile-high golf, riding, hiking, 
dancing, excellent meals. 


2, Lake Louise - .. the charming 


Chateau on the 
shore of loveliest of glacial lakes. Motoring, 
bridle paths, mountain climbing. 


3. Emerald Pahe cr si\et. 


S wiss8- l i k e 
charm, informal < omfort, boating, riding, hiking, 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS | 


2 GLORIOUS DAYS . from $37.50 

S SPECTACULAR DAYS . . from $47.25 

4 COLORFUL DAYS from $57.00 

6 WONDERFUL DAYS from $74.50 
Tours begin at Banff, June 8, and include hotel | 
*«commodat ions, meals at Bantl and Lake Louise, visit 
to Emeralc| Lake, 126 miles of motoring—or in reverse 


tion from Field. Add rail fare to Banff or Field. 

€ Specta ular tours from Lake Louise over new 
umbia Icefield Highway to the Columbia Icefield 
return at moderate cost. 


o 
ek your travel agent or nearest Canadian Pacific Office 
WYORK + BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA * WASHINGTON 
ATLANTA* BUFFALO + CLEVELAND « DETROIT* PITTSBURGH 
man * CHICAGO + ST, LOUIS * KANSASCITY * OMAIIA 
on * MINNEAPOLIS * ST. PAUL * SEATTLE * PORTLAND 
, RANCISCO + LOS ANGELES * MONTREAL + and other 
ctesin U.S. and Canada...or write Manager, Banti 
Hotel, Banff, Alta., or Chateau Lake Louise, 
Lake Louise, Alta. 
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Sombrero 


(Continued from page 17) 


hot sauces made of chili and 
peppers. 


*. Manners and customs. 


1. Travel is on horses or burros. 

2. Bundles are carried on the 

back. 

3. Bullfights and cockfights are 

favorite amusements. 

4. There are open markets on 

the public square. 

§. Christmas customs. 
a) The posadas are the peo- 
ple who represent the Holy 
Travelers seeking a place for 
the night. With special songs 
they are refused entrance un- 
til a certain night, when they 
are invited in for a party. 
b) Nacemiento—the Christ- 
mas story built in a room us- 
ing leaves, moss, flowers, and 
rocks. Figures which repre- 
sent the Holy Family, the 
Three Kings, the shepherds, 
and the angels are shown. 
c) Pitata—a clay jar, filled 
with small toys and candy in 
bright wrappers. The jar is 
decorated with colored papers 
or made in peculiar shapes, as 
fish, bandit, doll, or flower. 
Children are blindfolded and 
break the pifata to get the 
treasures inside. 
d) Mexican children have no 
Santa Claus, but receive their 
gifts on the day of the Three 
Kings, January 6. 

6. Fiestas or holidays, 
a) Each child has a_ small 
fiesta on his name day, the 
feast day of the saint after 
whom he is named. 
b) St. Antonio’s Day—the 
time when all the pets are 
cleaned up, decorated, and 
blessed at the church. 

7. Siesta (nap). Since it is so 

hot in Mexico everybody takes 

a long nap at noon. 

8. Street venders. Carry fruit, 

bread, vegetables, flewers, toys, 

and dulces in flat baskets on 

top of their heads. Carry water, 

milk, and pulque in pigskins. 


. Occupations. 


1. Farming. 
2. Mining. 
3. Manufacturing. 


. Transportation. 


1. Railroads. 

2. Oxcarts. 

3. Donkeys or burros. 

4. Men carriers who are called 
cargadores. 


H. Schools. 


1. Village schools. 
y 2 Parochial schools. 
3. University of Mexico, 


I. Resources. 


1. Minerals—gold, silver, cop- 

per, coal, petroleum, lead, and 

zinc. 

2. Fruits—the familiar tropical 

fruits, and mango, tuna, pa- 

paya, and aguacate. 

3. Vegetables—the familiar veg- 

etables, and chili and garlic. 

4. Handcrafts—jewelry, drawn 

work, baskets, leather work, 

sombreros, serapes, and pottery. 
(Continued on page 73) 
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SS /Missouri\ 
| oS / PACIFIC | 
eH LINES / 


as 


A SERVICE INSTITUTION 


MOFFAT 


wi 


* SCENIC SHORTCUT 





TWO DAYS of mountain scenery .. . 


every daylight hour... and only two nights enroute 

...on the new 57-hour speed-up service this summer, 

from St. Louis and Kansas. City to San Francisco. 
Leaving St. Louis at 1:25 P.M. on 


“<QcENIC [IMITED 


you will thrill the next morning to the glory of Pike's 
Peak before arriving in Denver at 8:45 A. M.... an 


unforgettable day across 


Moffat Tunnel scenic short 


line ... along romantic Colorado River against its 


backdrop of snow-crested peaks .. 


. another mem- 


orable day thru California’s inspiring Feather River 
Canyon and orange groves of Sacramento Valley to 
Treasure Island, sparkling jewel in San Francisco Bay. 


Service Via the Royal Gorge, Too! 


® As always, service via Pueblo and 
the far-famed Royal Gorge, with a 
full day for sightseeing in Salt Lake 
City . . . thence to San Francisco 
with daylight hours to enjoy Feather 
River Canyon. 


® Low Vacation Fares ... thru stand- 
ard Pullmans . . . deluxe reclining 
chair cars ... tourist Pullmans.. . 
moderate priced dining car meals... 
piping hot economy meals for coach 
and tourist sleeping car passengers. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO NEAREST OFFICE for ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS. FARES and SCHEDULES: 





MISSOURI PACIFIC 
1606 Mo, Pac. Bidg. 
St. 





L_ow 


Address 


State 





Missoul ~>/6-Grande 


255 Equitable Bldg. 


cecal 





Denver, Colorado WESTERN PACIFIC 


865 Mills Bidg.. San Francisco, Calif, 
















Serving sentence 


“Colonial style” w : 
Williamsburg. as 
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YOUR VACATION 
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) VIRGINIA 


Be Ie of Komance 


He RE gay seashore resorts 


an unspoiled mountain 


wonderland, with its — thrilling 


world-famous 
Wonders . . 
Williamsburg and 


Skyline Drive and 
Natural 


ing Colonial 


» enchant- 


hundreds of other fascinating 


places—ALL 


to come, set aside dull care, and 


historic invite you 


let the spirit of adventure prevail!! 


Below—left: Below—right: 























Welcome to Spring 


(Continued from page 33) 


(Flowers rise, stretch, and stand up 
straight. Winter jumps up and faces 
Spring, blowing threateningly. Flow- 
droop heads. Winter 
speaks with a roar.) 

WIN TER— 

Go back! Go back, I say! 
Go back into your lair. 


ers sway and 


[ will not have your green 
Spoiling my white so fair. 
(Winter seizes Spring by the arm 
and tries to push ber off the stage.) 
sPRING (shuddering and crying)— 
Help, Sun! Help, Rain! Oh, help! 
Or Pll be driven back, 
And all my friends will dic 
From Winter's fierce attack. 
(Sun vliding in and goes 
foward Winter, who 
cems to shrink.) 


comes 


cringes and 


SUN=— 
My bright, 
Most gracious Queen of Spring. 


warm rays are yours, 


At your command | come 
lo banish Winter's King. 


Go, Winter, to your home 
In Northlands far away, 

Ive come to call the Flowers 
In all their bright array. 
(Sun toward 
vings to tune of “Oats and Beans.” ) 


/urns Flowers, and 


Come, O Flowers, come and see! 
Springtime now is here with me. 
Show your smiling faces bright, 
Winter has been put to flight. 
(Winter retreats to back of stage 


and Flowers raise their heads while 


RAIN (Off stage) —Pitter-patter, 
pitter-patter, pitter-patter. 

(Sun hides behind Spring as Rain 
comes on stage. Rain moves toward 
Winter; then walks near 
moving arms up and down.) 

KAIN— 


Flowers, 


Here I am, O lovely Spring, 
In answer to your call. 

Cll drive old Winter out 
And help the Flowers small. 


Come, dance and sing with me 
In honor of Queen Spring! 
Smile now with glad delight. 
We've conquered Winter's King. 
(Winter glides off stage taking thy 
“snow.” Flowers sing “Welcome, 
Sweet Springtime,” or any other ap- 
They take short steps 
toward center of stage, where Spring 
stands, bow low, then step back, join 
hands, and sing and sway in unison.) 
(At the end of the song, Spring 
draws Sun forward on one side of 
her and places Rain on the other side. 
She turns to Flowers as she speaks.) 
SPRING— 


propriate song. 


Dear Flowers, | thank you all 
For your sweet, welcome song. 
[ thank the Sun and Rain 

For helping me along. 


Now let us all sing out, 
Upon this happy day. 
Let’s dance and skip with glee, 
For Winter's gone away. 
(Flowers skip in circle about 








Natural Bridge. A cavern scene, 
















Skyline Drive 
on the very crests 
of the mountains w 
Redetend 





The Natural Wonders 


The Indians once 






worshipped 
thou- 
sands come every year to see these 
miracles of Nature—the 
Natural Bridge, 
erns, and Natural Tunnel. 





them . . ,» and now 







great 





mysterious cav- 






Write for your F REE copy of this 80 page 
illustrated vacation guidebook entitled 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginia’, J/ 
interested in special places, please mention 









VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 804, 914 Capirot Srreer Richmond, Virginia \ 












TRAVEL MOTION PICTURES ON VIRGINIA AVAILABLE 


WANTED! Teacher Agents! 


& to sell THE INSTRUCTOR and other leading periodicals in each locality. e 


Exclusive assignments are made for representing THE INSTRUCTOR at 
% institutes, county, district and state meetings, and summer schools, e 


ARE 





Here is a real opportunity for you to earn extra money by pleasant work 
2) in your spare time and during the vacation periods. Liberal commissions 
are paid and all necessary suppNes and instructions are furnished free. as 





Make application at once for immediate agency work and for such exclu- 


& sive assignments as are still open. Address * 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Subscription Dept. DANSVILLE, N., Y. 
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seen Rockefeller Center until you’ve taken HEE 
‘the Guided iH 
_ interest and the inspiring 50-mile view from 
| the 70 story RCA Observation Roof. 





Then Rain and Sun join 
(Continued on page 67) 


Spring and Sun roll up “snow” and 
place it near Winter.) 


Se ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


when you come to New York 


Spring. 






















View of the Hudson 
River and New Jere 
from the tof deck 

the Observation Roof 


* GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 
You haven't seen New York until you've 
seen Rockefeller Center; and you haven’t 


Tour, including all points of 


including Observation 
Roof only We 


Tour. 
Observation 


Special Guided 
Roof, $1.00... 


Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Center 


Observation Roofs, R. C. A. Building, New York City. 





ROOFS 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER OBSERVATION 
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Welcome to Spring 
(Continued from page 66) 
atter, 
circle. All dance and sing to tune Oh! let us dance and sweetly sing, 
Rain of “My Maryland.” ) Honoring our Queen, the Spring. 
Ward oo (All exit.) 
—, Oh! let us dance and now be Say, Note: The songs are found as fol 
Wintertime has gone away. lows.. “Oats and Beans,” The Everyday 
Oh! let us smile and sweetly sing, Some oa, (Cable) “Welcome, Swe 
Honoring the Queen of Spring. ite Songs (Hall & McCreary); “My 
We love the friendly, gentle Rain, Maryland,” The One Hundred and One 
° , af Ts : Best Songs (Cable); and “The Rain 
The Sun is kind to shine again. Song,” THe Instructor, April, 1939. 
That Littl 
at Little Dog, Rags 
‘ th, Continued from page 14) 
me, Everybody looked around for a bur- about it. And they both said, “That 
ap- glar, and—there was one, almost help- little dog, Rags—did you ever sce 
eps ing himself to the silver. such a Good little dog?” 
ring But instead the burglar ran quick- “I wish they would say something 
jorn ly out through the back door, and else for a change,” thought Rags, 
mn. ) did not help himself to the silver, and = “but it is no use. They will not. 
ring did not harm anyone—all because “Cook says | am a Good little dog. 
of Rags barked so loudly. And the next-door-neighbor and the 
ide, “Good little Rags!” cried Every-  other-next-door-neighbor both say 
) body. “You have saved us!” I am a Good little dog. Everybody 
So, then, what did Everybody do, says I am a Good little dog. So, after 
but tell the next-door-neighbor and all, I'm afraid, I am really a Very, 
the other-next-door-neighbor all Very Good Little Dog!” 
° 
A Mexican Tapestry 
(Continued from page 64) 
wad Sand—strong ycllow IX. Vocabulary: avocado, tortillas, 
aed Dresses—vivid red with different chocolate, cocoa, ocelot, tomato, mag 
tones of green and plenty of black  ucy, chili, vanilla, pepper, sisal, hemp, 
a Skin—red-brown, or ocher and red orchid, yam, magnolia, acacia, indigo 
J 
| 
Look to 
for fun and 
Treshness 
(AIS Th Wr Willi, wi Mlboul iin 1 Milde 


SUMMER 











@ Come this summer to the most glorious mountain playground 
. . . 4 ‘. “ , 
in America, and enjoy your grandest vacation, Great Northern's 
famous train, the Empire Builder, will bring you direct to Glacier 


Park, Montana, and Waterton Lakes Park, Canada. @ Then—pictur- 


whsen The vacation spotlight picks out Montana this year. ‘hal M \ enasiae, teen 2 ioe ddl 
woh , Plays on the wonders of this lovely scenic state that lies esque hotels and chalets. Motor coaches, lake launches or saddle 
- pp between TeRowstone and Glacier parka, Yeu con vase horses will take you into incomparable beauty and you can see breath- 
Roof tion in any style and enjoy it in Montana... whether it 






y is to study three, six or twelve weeks at a summer 
? session of one of the accredited units of the Greater 
University of Montana; or to spend the entire season 
fishing, hunting, hiking, swimming, sight-seeing, dude- 

















ranching, motoring and resting. Specially conducted 
week-end tours from the University help you combine 
work and pleasure most effectively. 





| 

| 

Please send information about 

i ( ) Montana's vacation opportunities, also | 
\ ( ) Montana's summer school facilities. 

a | 

| 


\ Name 
Ss 








Address 








taking scenes from walking trails—yes, even from a veranda Jazy chair. 
@ Great Northern representatives will gladly map a thrilling trip 
for you, including Banff, Lake Louise, Columbia Icefield and Jasper 
Park in the nearby Canadian Rockies, also Pacific Northwest, Alaska, 


California. Or mail the coupon for advance information, 


Ride the Empire Builder 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 833, Great Northern Railway Bldg., St. Paul, Minn 


Send me information about a trip to 





Name ecccce e 





State 
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@ At the end of « busy, hectic dey, when you 
feel worn-out, listless and tred—relen and drink « 
sparkling, refreshing glew of Alka-Seltzer. It may 
be you've never tied Alka-Seltzer lor muscular 
fatique, but it can be just as good for thet as it is 
for distress of colds, headache, acid indigestion and 
heartburn You see, Alko-Seltzrer with its analgesic, 
sided by valuable sikeline bulfers, quickly eases 
the aching and twedress So just remember — when 
you feel bedraggled, tired, and flegqed-out—relen 
ond FRESHEN UP with sparkling Alke-Seltrer 





MILES LABORATORIES INC. E 


If you would like a Free Sample of Alka-Seltzer 
write to The Miles Laboratories, Inc., 
Department 1-14, Elkhart, Ind. 


Alka-Seltzer 


a hard day with 
the CHILDREN 


> 


UP WITH 
SPARKLING GLASS OF 


‘Seltzer 


es 
Tm 
~~ .ns 3 


Wed) 
Ny 


LKHART, IND. 








SEE PAGE 72 FOR ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST 
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SAILING 
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Chart your course to SAN DIEGO 
this year. Wander down a Medi 
terranean coast. Try your Spanish 
on strolling musicians. Have tea 
in a Japanese garden. Seea 
Sahara by moonlight. Sail a boat 
in a landlocked bay. Climb a 
mountain. Scent the bloom of an 
orange grove. Lunch across the 
border in a quaint old foreign 
land. Come to SAN DIEGO, the most 
varied spot in all the world where 
nature is friendly the year ‘round. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Addiess Koom No 44° 
San Dieg ‘ 


yo California ¢ 











LCALIFORIM/A 
CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


ASK ABOUT NEW RAIL RATES 





Bob and Betty Ailoat 


(Continued from page 34) 


MR. LAKE—That’s the 


will have to go ashore in Peru. 


way you 
Have 
you children had your swim today? 
BETIY—No, we haven't. 
down to the pool, Bob. 
come too, Mr. Lake? 
MRK. LAKE—Thank you, 


promised to play deck tennis. 


Let's ZO 
Won't you 


but | 


SceENE 2—On Deck 
(Bob and Betty are strolling.) 


Bobn—I when we shall 
reach the Panama Canal? 
(The Captain enters.) 
Berry—tLet’s ask the Captain, 
CAPTAIN—What's this youre go- 
ing to ask the Captain? 
Bos—What is the Panama Canal 
like? When do we go through it? 
nerty—How do the locks work? 
8non—How long does it take to go 


wonder 


through them? 
CAPTAIN—Wait a One 

question at a time, and Pl explain. 
(Bob and Betty listen attentively 

while he tells them about the canal.) 


CABIN 


minute, 


BOY (enters)—Radiogram 
for Mrs. Jones. 

won—That’s for Mother. 

(Mrs. Jones enters and reads the 
Cabin Boy exits.) 
jyONES—Oh, this is a_ nice 
well all My old 
friend, Mrs. Williams, has invited us 
to stay all night at her home here in 


MCSSARC, 
MKS, 


surprise enjoy! 


Colon. 
Bbetrty—Wont it be fun to be on 
land again for a little while? 
nos—I want to go, but 
want to miss going through the locks. 
CAPTAIN—We won't go through 


I don’t 


until tomorrow morning. 
MRS. JONPS—Let's get ready. 


Scent 3—On Deck 


(Bob, Betty, and the Captain are 
on de h. ) 

Bbobp—Wasn't it fun going through 
the locks? 

BErty—I enjoyed being on shore 
last night, too. How clean it all 
looked. ° 

CAPTAIN—It has to be kept clean, 
so that the people will keep healthy. 

MKS. JONES (centering )—Lets xo 
to dinner 

Bow-—l'm as hungry as a bear. 
Berty——l have been hungry ever 


since I came aboard this boat. 


Acr Ill 
Scene 1—In the Dining Salon 
(Mrs. Jones and Betty enter. 


Waiter leads them to a table.) 

MRS. JONES—Hlere’s our table. 
(Sits down.) Why, where's Bob? 

Berty—He was right behind me a 
minute ago. Oh, here he is. 

(Bob, William, Robert, and Eugene 
join the others at the table.) 

snos—Oh, Betty, I just read on the 
bulletin board that there is going to 
be a masquerade party when we cross 
the equator. May we go, mother? 
Will you help us with our costumes? 

MRS. JONES—What kind of cos- 
tumes do you want? 

wittiaM—Let’s all think about 
them while we are having dinner. 

MRS. JONES—What would you like 
to eat, Betty? 

beTtY—Ill have vegetable soup. 
Are you going to have fish, Bob? 

(Continued on page 69) 


FASCINATING 


pA PICTURES 9% 


Romantic ond Historie 
Southwest ond Mevico, 


ICTURESQUE 
SOUTHWEST 


1940 Ecition 
_/Vow READY 


This magazine-book portrays 
vividly the beauty and thrills 
of the intriguing Southwest, 
ORDER YOUR COPY Now 


Postpaid in U.S. 


SOLTHWESTERY PLB. C0, 
Dept. C.P.0. Bor 663 El Paso, Texas 

















Streemliner Tours 21 days, $202. Acapulco, Taxco, Tropics. 
Orange Groves, Jungles, Monterrey. All features South tp 
Mexico City. DeLuxe two weeks Tour, $212. 


$153 TRAIN AND MOTOR 


All expensesAll Meals Expert guides Single pr 
NO EXTRAS. om 


1Sdays Lv. Twice month. Ask for dates Including Mex- 
ico City —Taxco--Tropics and all features Monterrey South, 
California Side Trip Transportation $47 


2 Weeks Tour rail to Monterrey motor THROUGH JUN. 
GLES TO TROPICS MEXICO CITY—TAXCO, $185, 





COLORADO TOUR, $110. Dude Ranch 2 weeks, $145, 


CALIFORNIA -- CANADIAN ROCKIES, $179, 
SAME MANAGEMENT 15 YEARS 


est. 1926 


® MARNELL TRAVEL SERVICE 


104 S. Clark St. Chicago, lil. 








Dental Health 
Educational Material 
For the Busy Health - Minded 
Teacher. Booklets, pamphlets, post 
ers, plays, chart» and stories. Graded 
seut work for reading and coloring 
Send Ic for $2-page illustrated bouk. 
let on “The Care of the Teeth 
Write for free catalog of dental 

health educational material. 


AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
212 €. Superior St.,Dept.8,Chicago,m 


Material for Your 
Springtime Programs 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


A aplendid s 












By Grace B. Faxon. 
lection of material for Easter, Arbor 


Pens} Day, Bird Day, May Day, Mother’ 
| Day, Peace Day, New Year's Day 
j Valentine Day, and Longfellow: 


Birthday. The material consists « 
I | quotations, recitations, verses fi 
| familiar tunes, music, drills, dance 
| dialogues, and plays. Also diagram 
for winding the Maypole and f 
dances around it. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Health Plays and Dialogues 
eee By Florence R. Signor. Healt! 
mh | 


sons presented in entertaimmen' 
i cilia form. The 19 include 
Uraiyere | ure suitable for grades 1 to 6 Inc 
— sive, varying in length, number « 
Rew ay characters, and general difficult 

| , Plenty of action and clever dialogu 
| Ease of production is also a featur 
\ eo the scenery and costumes being pin 

~ ple. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


SPRINGTIME PLAYS 


Welcome, Bright Springtime. An 
play for spring occasions. Twelve 
nymphs with May Queen and Attendants 
sonys, dances am 


selections 





attracti’ 
or mor 


Th 


play is made up of artistic 

pantomimes, with music and directions. 
musie includes, besides original composition 
Schubert “Serenade,” Mozart's “Sonata” #™ 


“Minuet,” “Barearolle” by Offenbach, —— F 
Ff" by Rubinstein. Price, 25 cents, postpale 


Flowers at Under-the-Ground. A delightfu 
floral operetta for children of the intermedia 
yrades. in Nature's palace at Unde r-the-Groun 
the flowers await Mother Nature’s summons» 
yreet the Spring. 9 speaking parts and as mae 
as desired for choruses. Full directions for simp 
stage setting and costuming. Both words a 
music ure included for the songs. Either ine 
or outdoor setting. Very effective in apringtime 
Plays 20 minutes. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


Rain and Sunshine © 


Awakening of Spring. 
the messengers of Spring help to awaken = 
flowers. A very pleasing “Dance of Spring a 
the song “Springtime is Coming” are introduce’ 
For primary and intermediate grades. _—_ 
ing parts (3 girls, 1 boy), and as many others 
desired. 10 minutes. Price, 15 cents, post 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPAN! 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Make These Bob and Betty Afloat 


Sight-Saving Tests 
on FREE Samples of (Continued from page 68) 
Dratex Shade Cloth Bop—Oh, there’s roast lamb to 
HOLD DRATEX TO LIGHT| night. Say, did you ever wonder 


against window pane at arm's . —_ : : > ? 
length. See the high percentage where all these things come from: 








of daylight that comes through (Mrs. Jones gives orders. Waiter | 
this translucent yet sturdy cloth - : , , 
; _, giving maximum natural iilumi in cl ‘ writes down orders, and exits.) ; 
ST HOLD DRATEX TO SUN against window pane at arm's ROBERT—Oh! I have it! | have it! 
logth. See Dratex stop all glare . . . diffuse only soft amber = 
fight that rests eyes, prevents squinting and unnecessary strain BnoB—Have what 4 
Dtex sight-saving Shade Cloth is used in every Draper KOBERT—An idea for the party. 
dade. And every Draper shade is adjustable . . . affording j P . . | 
the valuable ro eed pe! and good ventilation so You just gave it to me. 
Te ene Bos—lI never mentioned the party. 
UTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY, Spiceland, Ind. KOBERT—You were just wonder 





The BOOKCASE of TOMORROW ing about foods. Couldn't we dress 


as foods and let the rest try to guess 

findsirom what each one of us represents? 
1UGENE—Let s do it! 

SECTIONAL BOOKCASES (Waiter enters and serves food.) 


$3.75 and Up — per MRS. JONES—Now that you have 


Book Sectionwith | that all planned, let's eat before our 
Disappearing Glass Doors 
Direct from Factory at 














dinner gets cold. Then you may see 


meer Pes 


40 % Saving how the other children like your idea. 5 
Portable — Fits any spacc i 
Receding doors for protection ' _ —_= . _ . 
Rageding dave Ge prstoction Scene 2—At the Masquerade 
Designs, Woods, and Finishes . ss 
0, Tropies, Endorsed by Over 250,000 Users All the children in the class may ‘| 
Send for new Catalog No, 5-80 " hey t 
| C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co. appear in costumes. Singly, or in j 
Little Falls, N.Y. , ) 1y ' for entertai > 
bs ET ay ng they may offer entertainment, ; 
Ry ifices since 1899... New York Showroom, 130 West 4znd St such as songs, dances, and stunts. : 





roam U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS Act IN 


= FOR TEACHERS | SceNE 1—On Deck \ 

rey South. : 

$47 Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year (Bob, Betty, and Mrs. Jones are 
Teachers have a big advuntaye because of their ¥ ? . 

— training and education. Big pay, short hours and talking loge th Yr.) 

| pleasant work. Write immediately to Frank:in . = ~~" : : . 1 y 

oks, $145, —— aan ieee A. oe ee nos—The Captain said we would 

179. list of positions for teachers and full particulars be at Mollendo soon, 

RS telling you how to qualify for them. 


berry—I hope so. Tm getting 
anxious to see Daddy! 
BoB—So am I, but hasn’t it been 








Smart Lounge Car for Sleeping Car passengers 


an exciting trip? on the famous Union Pacific Challenger trains 











h KETTY—Yes, and wasn’t it fun at 
— the masquerade? 
ye MAS. jonts—Children, have you With a carefully planned itinerary it is surprising how 
re noticed how high the Andes Moun wane : . = : 

ted book . : many western attractions can be visited conveniently and 
» Teeth.” tains are along here? : : aia i 
ne nos—I have. They seem to rise | § economically by rail. Kor example, on a round-trip ticket 
ciATiON right out of the water. q to California, from east and midwest points, you can % 

ago, : = i ae a . . ° ; ad . 
— a rry—I'm not sure whether | include both Los Angeles and the San Francisco World’s 
ur like them or not. They look so bare. 7s bu 2 . > 

ETHEL (entering with Arthur)— | 4 Fair at no additional rail fare. Also, for but a few extra 
; & ‘ ay? 

ams I am glad you are still on board. dollars, you can visit spectacular Boulder Dam... or make 
™ Most of the children left the ship. : the short side-trip to the Utah-Arizona National Parks. 

ys Bon—How far do you go? : 
lendid se W’ : f: ‘ th _ : ; 
rt Ath es a oe a Another delightful trip can be planned to include the 
Mother boat goes. We get off at Valparaiso. : 3 Pacific Nort! S Vall Idal ‘ 

3 Da) hale ; enchanting Pacific Nor eee alley ‘ . 
untellow's BLTty—We are going to visit our | | 8 LCE un Valley, Idaho, which 

sists of e . g ‘ere ¢ ~~ F . 
oe father at the observatory at Are- offers a countless variety of summer sports... and Yellow- 
, dances . . oe 
, ene quipa. stone National Park. 

ons 8 ARTHUR—What do people do at 
paid. * 

an observatory? | . ° . 

$ nos—At this one they study the = . 
~~ stars, and record facts about winds, | Any Union Pacific representative will gladly assist > p 
Cinch W YO M | N e air pressure, and temperature. This | you In planning your trip or just mail the coupon, 
ae 5 observatory was built by Harvard i indicating the regions in which you are interested. - 
dialog W "Yip-ee! let ‘er buck!” From east to west, from Universit y, you know. \ a 
a feature north to south “they ride “em rough and they ARTHIL k—W hy in the world was / . ~ 





aid. om 
Brones...every section of this old-time western pve . Re. 

dug igfts aise : > re » tow “e ya9—— 
land of adventure has its individual, unique out- , BOB Because the re are few places 6 ne Nn “ a) f te 
attractive door show. Each one different, amusing, fascinat- in the world that hav e such clear YW not ° e e 4 
or ™ : ing...vet all are typical, reminine ent—the West day a. and so many starlit nights. It & i n { 0 n Da C ifi C 2 


} - 
eing si" *eratch ‘em often.” Cowboys, Indians, Buckin . . . m Y 
ayrs 4 . it built “way down here? ° 
*t 
t 
: 


the visitor anticipates...the Old West that exists 


Se 























na. Th only in Wyoming. From early June to mid-Sep- oe | as | git 9 to study the sky 
position: tember, somewhere there's a show going on... t 1roug 1 the te escopes. R 0 A D 
ceeds & bulldogying. steer-roping. bronco-busting, Indian MRS, JONI s—C ‘hildren, do you R A ! L 
tpaid. dances and Ceremonials, sham battles, exhibition know Ww hat town that is? a bi 
riding and roping...thrilling, spectacular, histor- a) . ’ 
delights ' ee ge aggntes Birry—We re quite near land and 
sdiat ial entertainments by the World's greatest per- eq c ee ¢ ¢ | U 
ermedia ent th r greatest per = = N 
ne-Groun formers. Come to Wyoming for your vacation, the boat 1S slowing up. 10N PACIFIC SERVES 
ry e nobp—And small boats are coming y--¥ California-Boulder Dam 
for sims BDEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRYm| PU! Mother, is it Mollendo? | ROAD OF THE STAEAMLINERS AND CHALLENGERS | San Francisco World’s Fai 
joras we ° s . . 
en indo (0.0. Houser, Exee. Mgr. 607 Capitol Bldg. Cheyenne MRS. JONES—It certainly is! |) W.S. BASINGER, Passenger Traffic Manager Pacific North air 
ingtime T - r ; ; } a> : . ne Nig 
a Kindly send me free information as checked below: BL TT y—C Yh, let's hurry! We must { Room 795, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. Su V west 
— = Rodeos, Frontier Celebration~ and Outdoor Shows get our things | ' ' y M n alley, Idaho 
er cong . Dude Ranches and Resorts ndian Sun Dances e ° ° } am interested in - . 
raken th © ren ee a nn MRS. JONIS—Everything is ready. | 4 evowstone National Park 
ring *™ *Howstone, Grand Tetons, National Monument« . / 4 is D 
ntroduceé ©) Mountein Camping () Fishing and Hunting berry—Mother! Look! See that |t ““"* ite Te a _ oe ude Ranches 
speak . ° —s 
pA. -r © Hot Springs C_) Highway Maps and loformation motorboat? Isnt that Daddy in it? ; Street Colorado Rockies 
post NAME ee 7 MRS. JONES—It looks like him. t Cit wae Utah-Arizona National P \ 
MPANY ADDRESS _ 2 snop—lIt is! It is! 1 = © Also send information on all-c xpense, escorted tours, arks 
BETT y—Peru at last! ewe ee wee aa ae ae ae ce wer wr ce rer ee er ee 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 

Hotel Annapolis, | )th-)2th St». at H 
rooms with bath Single from $2.00, Double 
from $3.00, with parking. Air conditioned 


Splendid facilities for student yroups Writs 
for “Free Guide to Washington.” 


NEW YORK 


Dansville 





Physical Culture Hotel 


Popular health and pleasure resort, 


in beautiful Genesee country. Macfad 


den health-building measures. Gym- 
nasium, hiking parties, swimming, 
tennis, archery, etc. Unexcelled cui- 
sine. Moderate charges. Write 205 
E. 42nd St... New York, for Booklet I. 


New York City 


Allerton House for Men and Women, |}: 
Kast 30th St (An Allerton Club Residence.) 
In the heart of one of the city’s finest residen- 
tial section Complete recreational and enter- 
tainment facilities, Budget-conseious rates ° 
from $2 daily, $16 weekly. Write for booklet 


Allerton House for Women, Sith St. & Lex- 
ington Ave. (An Allerton Club Residence.) 
Favored by teachers and studenta, On street 
of famous New York shops. Varied club activi- 
ties and planned entertainment. Rates from $2 
daily, $11 weekly. Write for booklet. Room 200 





American Woman's Club 

353) West 57th St. Fastidious women 
find the A.W.A. Clubhouse ideal. En- 
joy swimming pool, gymnasium, li- 
brary, music-practice facilities. All 
rooms with bath. Permanent guests, 
weekly: $12-$20; double $16-$24. 
Transients, daily: $3-$5; double $4—$6. 


The Barbizon 


New York’s most 
exclusive hotel resi- 
dence for young 
women, Lexington 
Ave. at 63rd St. 
Favored by teach- 
ers. Numerous cul 
tural, social, and 
recreational activi 
ties. Tariff from 
$2.50 daily, $12 
weekly. 700 rooms 
each with radio. 
Send for descrip- 
tive brochure IM. 





Barbizon-Plaza. New skyscraper hotel, over- 
looking Central Park at Sixth Ave. and 5th St 
Rooms from $3 single, $5 double, including the 
Continental breakfast delivered to guest's room 
piping hot, with no charwe for food or service 


Booklet KRM 


In the 
heart of the Nation's Capital All outside 








NEW YORK 

New York City 

Hotel Chesterfield 

Visit New York 
World’s Fair eas- 
ily! Subway di- 
rect to Fair is one- 
half block from 
hotel. Radio City 
location -130 West 
ith St. Accommo- 
dations for 1,000 
guests. Daily rates 
from $2 per person. 
Write for beauti- 
ful colored World’s 
Fair Map and Fin 
gertip Guide, sent 


FREE. 


srfe reefer eer oc = ee 











The Governor Clinton 


1200 outside rooms with bath, circu- 
lating ice water, radio and Servidor. 
Opposite Pennsylvania Station. Only 
10 minutes to World’s Fair. Air-con 
ditioned restaurants and Coffee Shop 
tates from $5.00. Write for booklet 
Robert J. Glenn, General Manage) 








Hotel Great Northern 


Excellent location——Radio City, thea- 
tres, and finest shops are near by. 
Spacious accommodations, attractive 
lounges, and popular-priced restaurant. 
Room and Bath, single from $2.50; 
double from $3.50. 118 West 57th St.; 
111 West 56th St. (garage adjoining). 


Hotel Woodstock, «i Times Square 27 
West 43rd St. In the center of everything. 
Keep within a modest budget, yet stay at on 
of New York's truly fine hotels. Daily rates 
from $2.50 Single; $4.00 Double. Superlative 
food, moderately priced. Hooklet T on request 


Hotel Times Square, tri St... west of Broad- 
way. ALL New York at your door, Popular 
with tourists interested in convenient location, 
Service Bureau ideal for women traveling 
alone Radio in every room. Single rooms 
from $2.00. Double rooms from $3.00 


Martha Washington, 29 Hast 29th St. New 
York's famous women's hotel, Just off Fifth 
Avenue... Convenient to shops and points of 
interest, Teachers’ rates from $1.50 daily 
Attractive double and permanent rates fur- 
nished on application. 


When writing to any of these 
Hotels or Resorts, please men- i 


| tion THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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New York City 

Midston House, Madison Ave. at 34th St. 
(An Allerton Club Residence.) Convenient to 
the shopping and amusement areas. Complete 
hotel service combined with beat features of a 
private club. Home port of famous Whaler 
Bar. Rates from $2 daily, $11 weekly. Booklet 




















The Paramount Hotel 


At 46th St., just west of Broadway. 
Favored by teachers. In the center of 
theatrical district; near shopping cen- 
ter. 21 stories of delightful rooms 
with bath, circulating ice water, radio. 
Single $2.50; double $4. Special week- 
ly and monthly rates to teachers. 


Prince George Hotel, 14 Hust 2*th St. New 
York Home of Noted Educators. Sinvle roome 
from $2.50, Double $4.00, Rooms for three 
from $4.50. All with bath. Special rates 
uvaileble to School Groups. Write for detailed 
information 





The Shelton Hotel 


Lexington Ave. at 49th St. A Grand, 
Central location. Near Radio City and 
the famous shopping district. Moder- 
ate rates—-from $2.25 single, $4.50 
double——include FREE use of swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, library, and 
other facilities of a club hotel. 


Philadelphia 

Bellevue Stratford. “One of the few famous 
Hotels in America.” In the center of downtown 
Philadelphia, near historical landmarks. Three 
restaurants and cocktail lounge. Dancing 


nightly. Claude H. Bennett, General Manayer 
Rates begin at $3.85. 


Pocono Mts.—Buck Hill Falls 


The tan. Only 3 hours from New York and 
Philadelphia. 4,000-acre estate in the Pocono 
Mountains. 300 fire-proof rooms. Utmost in 
sports, Selected clientele Write today for 
booklet and rates. New York Office, 630 Fifth 
Avenue Clrele 5-5620. 


Pocono Pines 


Camp Beaverbrook. Heautiful mountain es- 
tate surrounding lake atop the Poconos, Sand 
Beach, Golf, Clay Tennia Courts, Riding, Bi- 
eyeling. Activities staff. Evening entertain- 
ments, Restricted. $20 Weekly. Booklet. New 
York Office, 11 West 42nd St. LOn,. 5-2197. 


Virginia Beach 

The Cavalier Hotel and Country Club, open 
all year. Two yolf courses. Tennis, riding, 
fishing. Heated indoor swimming pool. Select- 
ed clientele. New York Office, 610 Fifth Ave. 
Roland Eaton, Managing Director. Ask for 
Booklet 13. 








The Instructor Series of Illustrated Units 


New ! 


Practical! 


Convenient! 


7% 


! nexpensive ! 


EACH UNIT PUBLISHED SEPARATELY AND ORGANIZED FOR ALL GRADE LEVELS. 
40 SUBJECTS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES AND ELEMENTARY SCIENCE NOW READY. 


See page 6 of THE INSTRUCTOR for March 1940, or write for complete information to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers of THE INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Our Tree Treasures 


(Continued from page 36) 


GRAYBFARD—I'll stay and guard 
our valley. Luck to you, Elves, (H, 
strolls toward bank, and sits, talkin 
to himself.) These forest fires wil 
be the death of us, yet! Without 
our trees we couldn’t live. Human 
would be hard put without them, 
too, only they don’t seem to knoy 
it! There were plenty of trees a cen 
tury ago—back, say in the time of 
Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer, even, 

(He dashes behind tree as Hucl 
and Tom enter). 

tomM—Say, Huck, did you put ou 
our campfire? 

nuck—Yes, I did. 
coals, mebbe! 

romM—With this high wind, eve 
a few coals could cause a forest fir 
and burn acres of trees. 

HuUCcK—Oh, well, 
more or less? 

rom (looking off stage) —Quick 
Huck, the woods are afire! Run! 

(They dash toward exit, stumble. 
and roll off stage. The Elves enter 
from op posite side of the slage.) 

SILVER) MAPLE—We made short 
work of that fire. 

FLYING LOcUst—And as it died 
down, and the wind went swooping 
over, I threw armfuls of my seed 
skyward. As it blows toward the 
cut-over lands a shower of my 
winged seed pods will scatter earth- 
ward, to take root and make young 
seedlings. 

SIGHING PINE—The winds and the 
breezes have their uses. They help 
fling my seeds broadcast, to plant 
young forests far and wide. 

GRAYBEARD—Was much 
done? 

MANY OAKS—QOh, of course. A 
shower of rain helped us put out the 
fire, but many of my saplings were 
scorched. They will never grow 
tall now, but will be dwarfed. 

SILVER MAPLE—Too bad, Many 
Oaks. Come help me make this 
patch for old Apple Tree. He lost a 
limb in that last windstorm, and | 
want to get him patched up befor 
the wound begins to decay. . 

SIGHING PINE—At least we can! 
blame humans for windstorms, of 
the droughts and floods. 

FLYING LOcUsT—Oh, 
Don’t you know that giant forests 
used to stand guard, breaking the 
force of the wind? They did much 
to control water, too. But now # 
many are gone that the melting 
snows of spring rush helter-skelter 
down the mountainsides, sweeping 
everything before them, and the 
wind goes full force where it will. 

GRAYBEARD—When will humans 
ever learn that our good is their good. 
and that trees are among the earths 
greatest treasures! 

(A group of CCC boys enter, # 
the Elves hide.) 

pickK—Hello, Jack! What did you 
and your gang do today? 

yack—We put out that forest 
fire—with the help of a little shower. 

pickK—Oh, so that was your gang 
Good work! And you, Bill? 
witt—You know that old Smith 
ranch that was washed full o 
gullies? We planted all of that old 
worn-out place with young seedlings. 
(Continued on page 71) 
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5 Qur Tree Treasures 
(Continued from page 70) 
e 
guar: yack—In a few years that will (If voices are not available, chil- ttttt 4t2C€2 
. (H, make a forest to be proud of. I tell dren and teacher stroll off stage talk- 
alkin; you Uncle Sam certainly knows a ing together, before the Teacher's 
Swill thing or two—turning armies of last speech. Then the Elves gather C bi th W d os t 
ithout ney ol to groom his woodlands. at center stage and look after them.) om its ese on er po S 
uman: pick—It looks as if the human GRAYBEARD—Little did I think I'd 
them race woke up just in time. ever live to see this day. Humans ° - 
know pit—Yes, in another generation have taken up our work. in One Grand Vacation 
a cen our forests would have become as SIGHING PINE—I think that I'll 
me of extinct as the dodo bird. lie down and go to sleep for a year 
even pick—Even the lumber people or two. I certainly can use a good 
Huck and the paper mills have learned  night’s rest. 
things. Now they cut only grown MANY OAKS—With their help, we 
ut out trees or those that are growing too can again make the forests beautiful. 
thickly. Their work is to thin, not (As the curtain falls, the Elves 
a few to destroy, a wooded strip, and to join hands and sing to the chorus of 
plant where trees have been dest royed. “Good Night, Ladies.” ) 
, ever (They wander off as a group of bhi VES— 
st fir whool children enter.) Happily we dance today, dance to- 
TEACHI r—Well, children, is this day, dance today. 
a tre the end of a perfect day? Happily we dance today— 
inst cHitLp—TIl say! A day in For men our helpers are. 
Quick our National Forest Park! 
un! SECOND CHILD—Couldn’t that for- Dance or Rosin Hoop 
nmble est ranger tell us things? AND His Merny MEN 
enter rHikD CHILD—TI loved that climb 1. From four corners Robin Hood 
) up his tower. I could see miles and and three Merry Men bound onto 
short miles of beautiful trees. stage, left hands on hips, right hands 
TEACHER—John, what do you say on sword hilts. They form a square. 
t died about Mother Nature, now? When 2. Alternately, opposite partners 
poping we started out, our tree treasures clash swords, taking a fencing po- 
y seed were just “the bunk!” Remember? sition, right knee slightly bent, left 
rd the First CHILD—I guess I was just leg stretched straight back with only 
f my ignorant, that’s all. But not any toe touching floor, bounding back to 
earth- more! I think I'll study forestry. position facing partner. Repeat. 
young TEACHER—Shall we sing a song 3. Swords held in original position, 
about trees before we leave? all bound around in circle, twice. 
nd th (She begins singing any song 4. Swords pointed high with right 
y hel about trees. The whole cast might hands, left toes on right knees; twirl. 
plant join her, using this for the finale.) (Continued on page 78) 
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Teen-age girls in your class? | 


Then you'll welcome these FREE booklets and charts 


S A TEACHER, you know that 
LY. teen-age girls are often troubled 
by the physical changes that occur 
in their lives, 

They need all the help on the 
facts of “growing up” that you can 
give them. And still, it is difficult 
to present the truth inasympathetic, 
yet scientifically accurate way. 

To simplify this important prob- 


lem, booklets and charts directly 





For High School Girls— 


oo 


Phe Periodie Cycle” con- 


tains important informa- Whole process 
tion based on modern med- 
ical opinion Helps dispel 


old-fashioned buguboos.” 


FREE! 


plain envelope. 





NEW... 5 Menstrual Anatomy 


Charts—in color. 
of menstruation. 
Simple, accurate text. Size 14 by 


11 inches, mailed in a heavy, 


applicable to use in the classroom 
or in personal conferences have been 
prepared for you. 

Last year over 14,000 teachers 
sent for the booklets. The new charts 
are proving equally useful. Won't 
you use the coupon below? 

And be certain to ask for a suffi 
cient number of booklets so that 
each girl in your class may have her 
own copy. 


ForYounger Girls—“W hat 
a Trained Nurse Wrote to 


Illustrate the 
Her Young Sister” isa sym- 
pathetically written book- 
let for young girls before 


menstruation begins. 


Two authoritative booklets on menstrual hygiene. 
Complete set of five Menstruai Anatomy Charts. 
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Personal Products Corporation, Dept. B-31 
Please send me 
Wrote to Her Young Sister, 


materialfor the booklet 


Name 

Position 

Name of School 
Address 


City 


, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
copies of “The Pervwdic Cycle,” . 


( ) Please send me also the set of 5 Menstrual Anatomy Charts, (These charts provide illustrated 
“The Perwalie ( yele, 
use this booklet for classroom instruction.) 


New York, NOY. 
eeeeee copies of “What a Trained Nurse 


"So their distribution ts limuted to teachers who 
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itications.. 


nN unusual vacation position oper 
to teachers who can meet these 
qual . 4 position that will 
pay $40.( 1) to $100 .0O0O a week ce 

pending on ability, effort and length 
of tirme you can work. 

Age 25 to 45. Normal School or 
College Training. At least 3 years’ 
teaching experience with good record 
sociates, If 
your teaching has been in the Social 
Studies, Reading or the Sciences, or 


and standing among a: 


with new type curriculum work, you! 

application will be given prefere: 
Must be embitious to m&ke money, 

eful, and have the type of per 


sonality to enjoy solving problems, 


Tresours¢ 


seeing new places, meeting new peo- 
ple, working and traveling with con- 
genial teacher companions. Sales or 
personnel experience an asset but not 
necessary. A pleasing personality 
and initiative most important. 





‘40 to ‘100 a Week 
THIS SUMMER 


if you can meet these qualifications 


ment. Don’t confuse this position with 
any “vacation propo: 
have been offered. It is a position that 


contacts and opportunity for personal 
advancement tc 
school you ever attended. If you qual 
ify, you will be prepared to succeed 


the largest, strongest, and most pro 
gres 
stitutions in this field. 


today stating age, education, teach 
ing experience, sales or personnel 
experience if any, date your school 
closes, length of time you can work, 
and if you are free to travel. Personal 


cations key t cx 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building, 1004 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


ted will be 


valuable franchise, backinganda 


leachers sele given 
ist- 
ince, and opportunity for advance 


te 
ition” you ever 
will be equal in new experiences, new 
the best 


summer 


ind will have the backing of one of 
ssive educational publishing in- 


Number of openings limited. Write 


interview will be arranged. All appli- 
yntidential. 
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Four Cutout Strips to 
Make and to Use 


as Decorations 


(Continued from page 25) 


When making scrapbooks, arrange 
each page carefully, not crowding 
the clippings, but making a design 
of them. 

To make the cutout of the Mexi- 
can boy, use a strip of paper 3°16” 
wide folded accordionwise to a width 
of 2%6”. 


Be especially careful of the features. 


Draw the design and cut. 


Guatemalan Joys 


(Continued from page 52) 


immediately whisked skyward—up 
five thousand feet. My untraveled 
eyes soon met much that was new: 
banana flowers hanging heavily from 
their stems; Indian women peddling 
strange edibles; variations in foliage 
with the increasing altitude. 
Othicials of Guatemala City’s finest 
hotel greeted us amid the strains of 
The city itself 
wide-eyed interest, 
for here mingles the modern with 
the primitive. The poorer people, 
constantly carrying incredible loads, 
are obliged to dart from the path of 
oncoming motor vehicles with the 
same speed as unencumbered pedes- 
trians. And native women beat out 
their clothes at the public fountains 
with the same ruthless regularity as 
the inter-American aviators take off 
on their scheduled flights. Here, a 
church has withstood not only the 
natural deterioration of centuries but 
the ravages of volcanic eruptions and 
There, a 
and a 
fountain continue their relatively in- 
fantile lives in this city of contrasts 
and color and constant spring. 
Drivers, perfectly equipped with 
the daring and knowledge to make 


marimba music. 


compelled our 


of frequent earthquakes. 


motion-picture house soda 


the steep, tortuous ascent, conducted 
us farther into the highlands. With 
them as intermediaries, we accumu- 
lated quantities of native handiwork. 
More than once we interrupted the 
joy of primitive women engaged in 
their interminable washing activities 
at the “pila.” Shy and lacking in 
curiosity they shrank 
from our gaze and our cameras. 
Chichicastenango, red-tiled village 
at the top of the world, and climax 
of our trip! We stared with ecstatic 
disbelief at the Mayan Inn—most en 


themselves, 


chanting of all our lodging places in 
Guatemala, Spanish — architecture 
and ancient carvings, brilliant bits of 
sculpture, the inevitable but ever- 
lovely patio, nightly marimba orches 
tra, private fireplaces and private 
bathrooms... our head- 
quarters for enjoying the most color- 
ful of Central American markets. 
Most spectacular of all religious 
ceremonials, even with its pagan as 
was the Indian ceremony of 
corn, rose petals, candles, and incan- 
tations. Amid the penetrating odor 
of burning copal, faithful adherents 


such was 


pects, 


to the church of their conquerors 
knelt before rows of burning candles 
on the damp chapel floor. Patches 
of candlelight revealed the suppli- 
cating gestures of the worshipers. 














TO WHIT! 


TO WHO? 


Or, to correct our owlish friend, “7, 
whom?” That is the question to be 
settled between now and July 1, 0, 


t 


hat date SO checks, with a to) 


value of $500.00, will be mailed ;, 
INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEsr 
winners —SO men and women who 
write the best short letters on 


“Where I Should Like to Go on My 
Vacation This Year. . . and Why” 


Those checks will pay in whole or in 
part for SO vacations. Will one pay 


f 


or yours? It costs nothing to try! 











THE AWARDS | 


FIRST PRIZE . . - $100 | 
SECOND PRIZE. ‘ 75 | 
THIRD PRIZE . ° 50 
FOURTH PRIZE . . 30 
FIFTH PRIZE ‘ 20 
4S PRIZES, $S each. . 225 
$500 








All we ask of you is that you tell us in 
00 words (or thereabouts) where you 
would like to go on your vacation this 


y 


The 


ear, and the reasons for your choice 
Us as easy as it sounds, 


Who Are Eligible? 


1940 Contest is open to teacher: 


who are engaged in the practice of their 
profession, or who are qualified appli- 
cants for a position; to superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, school librarian. 


. 


nd anyone engaged in executive or see- 
etarial work in the schools; to senior 
tudents in state teachers’ colleges, nor 


mal schools, and similar teacher-raining 


institutions, 


[Exception: Not open to 


persons who have won a prize of more 
than $10 in any previous Travel Contest 
of Tue INsrrucror. | 


Points to Keep in Mind 


THe INsreucror will become. the 


owner of all) manuscripts submitted in 


this 


contest. None can be returned. 


Keep a copy of your manuscript. 


Names of prize winners will be given 


in the September INsreucror. 


will 


A number of the prize-winning letters 
appear in the Travel Section o! 


THe Instructor during 1940-41. 


» 


_ 


“ 


Follow These Simple Rules 


. Use business-size paper, 844" x I’. 

. Place in upper left-hand corner: 
(a) Your full name. (If a woman, 
state whether Miss or Mrs.) 
(b) Your educational position, i» 
cluding grade (if you are a grade 
teacher), name of school (or school 
system if you are not in a particular 
school). If you have applied for 4 
position, state where your application 
is filed. If you are a teacher-training 
senior, give name of school or col 
lege. 
ie) The mailing address where we 
can reach you before July l. 
(d) The mailing addres. to which 3 
prize check should be sent. — 
(e) The place or places to which you 
wish to go. 


3. Type your letter, with double spa 


ing. or write in ink clearly without 

crowding. Use one side only of the 

paper. 
. Write 500 words, or thereabouts. 
. Following the letter, give a list of ’ 
transportation lines you prefer bis 
each part of your trip, and attach this 
statement at the end: “I hereby = 
tify that this is my own — 
composition.” Then sign your name. 
Send your letter, with first-class at 
age fully prepaid, as soon 4 ‘ > 
written, It must reach us not - 
than June 10, 1940, Address it 10 


W. D. Conklin, Travel , y 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, *-* 


THE INSTRUCTOR, April 1940 
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BEAUTY 
ADVISOR 





BLACKBOARD HANDS 
NEED HINDS! 
TEACHERS HANDS MUST 
T AND FEMININE 
TE OF CHALK. HINDS 
EY & ALMOND CREAM 
TRA-CREAMY, EXTRA 
ENING... QUICKLY HELPS 

DRY, ROUGH, OR 
CHAPPED HANDS : 


STAY SOFT 


IN 


SMOOT. 








ORRECTING PAPERS is rough on 
C tender hands. Chalk dust, steam 
heat aggravate that dry, sandpapery 
feeling. Use Hinds daily to help hands | 
stay soft! The 50¢ Hinds is handy 
for your desk drawer. Also $1, 2 
10¢ sizes. At toilet goods counters. 


HINDS rok HANDS 


Hloomfield, N. J 





Copyright, 1999, Lehn & Fink Products Corp 





SUMMER VACATION TRIPS 


WEEKLY DEPARTURES 


Travel in Air Conditioned Comfort 


AROUND AMERICA-—-$174 


Cireling the United States and a two foreign countries, Mex- 
ico and Canad: 


Canadian Rockies . . . Banff . . . Lake Loulse . . 
Vancouver ° Seattle . . . Portland Colum- 
dia River Highway . « Ban Francisco World's Fair 
osemite ational Park Los Angeles 
Catalina Island . . . Hollyw ° . Beverly 
Hills... Santa Monica ° Pasadena .. . Old 
Spanish Missions . . . Old Mexico . . Optional 
vip to Carisbad Caverns. 
Wonderful meals Jeluxe hotele . lots of sightaeeing. . . round 


wip rail and AUR CONDITIONED pulimans. 
Other Attractive All-Expense Trips to 
MASKA YELLOWSTONE. . . GLACIER: ‘BANFF. JASPER 
vcseontnkAt ras OE as TON ...COLORADO & 
ties PaRn FAIR vouns To — ‘vork weekly departures 
Ash jor Sole 
rs 111 WEST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


POWERS TOU 
America’s Old Reliable Travel Agency 





Apply Suede-Tex Flock 
for Pleasure and Profit 


Jordan Suede-Tex Flock produces velvet or suede finish 


m anything paintable—asoft, flexible, waterproof-— a 
new, artistic medium composed of finely cut pure wool 
and rayon fibers, in 16 colors. Kasily applied with a 
hand-bulb Jordan Flock Gun on liquid binder bas 
Remarkable res ults with plain or blended colors 
AS Versatile as a painter's palette Novel and prac 
- for Graphic and Industrial Arts classes; decora 
me on wool, glass, leather, cardbourd, fabrics, et 
Rein sh like suede or velvet-—ludies’ shoes, bags, 
purses, hats to match gowns——Re-cover books, book 
ends; "jewel, glove, tobacco boxes, ete. . . Decorate 
lamps, enema and holiday c ards— make pictures for 
Work- kit with choice of 3 colors only $3.30. Addi 
tional colors 2he a jar which covers about & sq. ft 


Write for details and 10-day Trial Offer. 


JORDAN AIR & SUCTION PUMP Co. 
A-5 Bryant Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 












BUNION 
RELIEF 


HER PROTECTOR 
ean Pressure on Bunion—eases pain. 
er enna, Keepa shoes shay 

well dressed if shoes are 
coy - at shoe dealers, ay ty pm 
Trial rtment stores; or write for 
AX over 30 years. 
*G. CO., De 35 
106 0, Poanee arson St., ‘hiwsunse, 














Wis. 










Sa) Increase 
simple 
method. 


ae income at home by new, 
entworth ‘Tempera C olor 

We instruct you and supply 
aem you with work. Write ay for 
fim FREE BOOKLET. 


"tNTWORTH PicToRiAL CO. itd. Dept. 625, Hamilton, Ont. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, April 1940 





Mexico—Land of the 
Sombrero 


(Continued from page 65) 


J. Exports—sisal, petroleum, rub- 
ber, lead, zinc, precious stones, 
copper, cattle, sugar, indigo, cof- 
fee, chicle, wool, oil, cocoa. 
K. Imports—machinery, clectrical 
appliances, furniture, automobiles, 
flour, sugar, hardware, and cloth. 
L. Cities of Mexico. 

Inland cities. 

a) Mexico City. 

b) Monterey. 

c) Orizaba. 


2. Seaport cities. 
a) Eastern coast—Vera Cruz, 
Tampico. 
hb) Western coast—Mazatlan, 
Acapulco. 


. Border towns where custom- 
houses are—Nuevo Laredo, Pie- 
dras Negras, Villa Cuna. 
M. Mountain peaks. 
Popocatepet! or Popo. 
2. Ixtacihuatl. 


V. Correlations. 


let- 
reports, 


A. Language—dramatization, 
to Mothers’ Club, 
oral talks, stories. 

B. Reading easy selections for in- 
formation or pleasure. 

C. Arithmetic problems growing 
out of our Market Day fiesta. 

D. Writing—notebooks, signs, let- 


ters 


ters. 

E. Geography. 
1. Maps for locations and for 
comparisons, 
2. Effect of physical country 
on manners and occupations of 
people. 

Kinds of soil, and four dif- 
ferent regions in Mexico. 
4. Reasons for passports 
customs service. 

F. Music. 

Records for listening and for 

ar interpretive dancing. 


and 


. Songs. 
G. "a and handcraft—room din 
orations, sand table, and many 


small objects made to sell at our 
Market Day fiesta. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Brandeis, Madeline: Liffle Mexican 
Donkey Boy (Vlanagan). 

Eliot, Frances: Pablo's Pipe (Dut 
ton). 


Franck, Harry Mexico and Cen 
tral America (Owen). 

Gaines, Ruth L.; and Read, Georgia 
W.: Village Shield (Dutton). 
Gay, Zhenya; and Gay, Jan: Pancho 

and His Burro (Morrow). 
George, Marian M.: A Little Journey 
to Mexico and Central America 
(Flanagan). 
Humason, Melicent: 
(Crowell). 


Pablo and Petra 


May, Stella Burke: Children of 
Mexico (Rand McNally). 
Mexico, No. 18 in The Instructor 


Series of Illustrated Units (Owen). 


Moon, Grace P.: Tila of Mexico 
(Stokes). 
Morrow, Elizabeth Cutter: The 


Painted Pig (Knopf). 
Peck, Anne Merriman: 
co (McBride). 
Purnell, Idella; and Weatherwax, 
J. M.: Talking Bird (Macmillan). 
Thomas, Margaret Loring: The Bur- 
ros Money Bags (Abingdon Press). 


Young Mexi- 
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MN pS 


OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 





MOVIES find every kind of world 

scenery. They're not as neatly 

labeled, but nearly all types of the 
world’s scenery are found in this one 
place — Southern California. This 
drawing, adapted from an actual film 
studio “location” map, shows many 
places you've seen on the screen. Now 
make them a part of your vacation, 


YOU find every kind of fun! This summer, sun 
tan on pure white beaches, climb mile-high peaks, 
sail toa nearby Pacific isle. See horse races, polo 
games, regattas, fiestas. Fish for deep sea mon- 


sters, See the Missions, the shadowed shops of 


2 WEEKS 1s AMPLE 


Ou 


Faster travel makes it easicr than ever to see 
Southern California in as little as two vacation 
weeks. Costs here average 22.8% under those 
of 20 other leading U. S. resorts. Plenty of ac- 
commodations in Los Angeles, Beverly Hills, 
Glendale, Pasadena, Hollywood, Pomona, 
Long Beach, Santa Monica and other cities in 
or near Los Angeles County. 


When you arrive you're invited to consult 
our unique free Visitors’ Bureau, the All-Year 
Club’s famous hospitality center in downtown 
Los Angeles, (505 W. Sixth Street). Valuable 
guidance to vacation fun. 26 services—all Free. 


AUTOMATIC TRIP PLANNER 
Your Southern California trip 
really plans itself through this 
new unique book, acclaimed 
by travel experts as America’s 
most useful resort guide. An- 
swers all your questions about 
what to see and do, how to get 
here and time required, weather, what to wear, 
detailed cost schedules, etc. Lavishly illus- 
trated with photographs and maps. Based on 


ALASKA 
HOLY LAND 
RUSSIA 
BLACK FOREST 
RURAL ENGLAND 
RIVIERA 
HOLLAND 

INDIA . 
WwitO WEST_ 
JAPAN (cherry blossoms) )\ 
SOUTH SEAS 
ENGLISH COAST 
ITALIAN COAST 
Alps. 

MALAY COAST 
DEAD SEA 
SAHARA 








ERTS 


Mexico's Olvera St., the curious industries... oil, 
citrus, movie-making. Enjoy the thrilling after- 
dark fun... go with celebrities to sneak previews, 
big broadcasts, Symphonies under the Stars 
Sleep under blankets nine nights out of ten. 


FOR A VACATION IN 


18 years’ experience in serving visitors; cram- 
med with impartial facts available only through 
this non-profit community organization, Use 
this valuable coupon now, and get your free 
copy by return mail. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Come to California for a glorious vacation. 
Advise anyone not to come seeking employment, 
lest he be disappointed; but for tourists, the at- 
tractions are unlimited. 


seeeeesPREE— MAIL COUPON TODAY...-.--- 
All. Year Club of Southern California, 
Div, 4-P, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Send me free book with complete details (includ- 
ing costs) of a Southern ¢ ‘alifornia vacation, Also 
send free routing by 0 auto, O rail, 0 plane, O bus, 
O steamship. Also send free booklets about coun- 
ties checked: O Los Angeles, O Orange, 0 River- 
side, O Santa Barbara, O Inyo-Mono Area, 0 San 


Diego, O Ventura, O Mission Trails, O Central 
California. 

a ———— 
EE — —EE —EE 
City - — EF _ 


U Mease print name and address) 
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MOTHER WINS $1400 
WITH HELP OF CORONA 





‘ 
rng! «chow? 
ell, Brooklyn, N.Y... ch 


Newspapers told this story last 
year. But thousands of other stories 
you never hear . .. of children as- 
sisted in school and college,of men 


and women geting ahead, doing 
niore, with the aid of these 
sturdy, efficient portables. 
Corona is easy to pay for... only 
$1.00 a week, plus small down pay- 


fast, 


ment. Five models to choose from, 
each “tops” 


to use, 


in its price class. Easy 
too ... ask for free trial at 
any dealer's. Free folder on request. 


EVERY HOME SHOULDOWNA 


CORONA 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


L C Smith 
® Desk 4, 719 1 
* Send me free booklet 


Models and $1.00 «a week terme 


*— eye eneneneneneeneeete ee + + 


a ¢ 


orona Typewriters Lie 
Vashington ., 


N. ¥. 


“vracuee, 


showing 3 Speedline Corona 


* 
* 


Na 


*~ ne enenrrneeeueneeeveeeeee he + + * & 


ST eases — 


* 
Cily 5 
be#eneeeeeaeeaneee 





Get A Government Job 





[------ 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. C229, Rochester, N. ¥ 


Start $105 
$175 Month / 


Big Oppor- / 
tunity for Jo men, women 
Teachers wality 
Mail | 

Coupon | Naw 


Today 
SURE / Address 





$16900 
REX FOLDING 
TOURING TRAILER 


DIRECT $39 


FACTORY PRICES 


50 
SWIVEL CASTER WHEEL 
UTILITY TRAILER 

Fi 





Outstanding values in high- 
grade guaranteed trailers. 
Direct factory prices. Many 








standard models of both one and 
two-wheel trailers. 
| 
Write for Folder “X" 
for Two dey HOTEL EMPIRE 
Broadway at cms St., NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Send tor Catalogue. 
TRAILER CO., Inc. DEPT.1 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Free Map of N.Y. 
Points of interest, transit 
facilities, theatres, etc. 
SORE OF OF OF OF OL OF OF CAO C4 OA O4 C4 OACAOE 
Something New--Novel— Different ! 
LADIES’ COIN PURSE, 
Leather, Convenient Size 
with yoor OWN NAME 
Thirty Five Centa, Post Paid, 











made of Durable 
and Shape, Zipper 
Closure, in Genuine 


2akt. Gold, 
THE OSBORNE CO. Inc., 


Camden, N. Y. 3] 
PALE BOLO LOLOL OL OLE LOLOL LOLOL, | 


) 
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Iroka’s Obi Day 


(Continued from page 14) 


kimono that was soft and clean and 
smelling like the fresh outdoors 
where it had been dried. 

“After all,” she thought, “I am 
seven, and old enough to wear an obi 
even if I haven’t one to wear, so | 
n almost xrown- 
up The first thing 
is that I must not look unhappy, be 


must be polite like 
young woman. 


cause looking unhappy is not polite. 
feel 
for me, and that would be very self- 


It might make someone sorry 
ish indeed.” 

Iroka smoothed her hair carefully 
and tied it with her best ribbon and 
went into the largest room of their 
little cottage to greet her father and 
She knelt and bowed her 
forehead right down the floor. 
Then up and smiled 


very and looked 


brothe r. 
to 
her 


she stood 


best smile happy 
as she could. 

The morning greetings were hard 
ly over when the temple bells began 
She and her brother Kenzi 


ran out into their small garden in 


to ring. 


order to hear them more clearly. 


They laughed as they counted aloud, 
trying to keep up with the quick, 
cheery bells. 

“I counted all of them,” Iroka said, 


as she ran into the house, “and Kenzi 


did, too!” 
She helped her mother place the 
tiny tables before her father and 


all knele on 
cushions, sitting back on their heels 
tables, 
The 
good and, in spite of her unhappiness, 
Iroka 
did, 
After break fast, 
wrapped some of the little 
cakes in brightly colored 
“Troka, you take 
good neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. Kajima, 


brother, and then they 


before the low and began to 


eat’ break fast. little cakes were 


ate almost as many as Kenzi 


Iroka’s mother 
sweet 
paper. 

may these to our 

am getting ready to take you 


Wish them a Happy 


while | 
to the temple. 
New Year 
along with us to the shrine.” 

Iroka took the cakes, 
on her clogs at the door, she started 


and invite them to come 


and slipping 
down the road to the cottage of the 


Kajimas. It 
Iroka could run there in just a few 


was not far away, so 
minutes as she did almost every day 
after school. But today she walked 
slowly and stopped several times to 
brush away some tears that would 
squeeze themselves out of her eyes no 
matter how hard she tried to keep 
them back. 

“How can I show a smiling face 
Mrs. Kajima when I feel so bad 
inside of asked herself. 
“But I must look happy. It would 
be impolite to make Mrs. Kajima 
feel sorry, especially on New Year's 
Day.’ 

When Iroka arrived at her neigh- 
bor’s saw Mrs. Kajima 
standing in the doorway of her cot- 
tage. She waved to Iroka and called, 
“Happy New Year, Miss Iroka.” 

Miss Iroka! So Mrs. Kajima 
remembered that she was seven years 
old today and almost a young lady. 
Of course she would notice also that 
Iroka had no obi. How could Iroka 
bear it? How could she make her 
face happy and speak her greeting 
without bursting out crying? 


(Continued on page 75) 


to 


«a7 
me?” she 


gate, she 
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Souvenirs in Smart Folder Style 


for “Presentation by Geachers to their ‘Pupils 
at (lose of School and on Other Occasions, 


Appropriate and Pleasing Gifts at Small Cog 


The two styles of souvenirs offered 


Number; 
of 





——_— —NOTE THESE INDIVIDUAL FEATURES———____ 


of data furnished by teacher, as for instance: 
‘Township, Village or City; 
Teacher, School Officers, and All the Pupils ... A PHOTOGRAPH 
of Teacher, Pupils, or School is mounted on each souvenir, if so ordered, 


below contain SPECIAL PRINTING 
Name of School; District 


County; State; Date; Grade; Names 











teacher in a large or a small school, 


EGARDLESS of whether you are a 
& ‘an be sure of bringing real happiness to your pupils on Closing Day by pr 


of 
will not only 
years to come @s a 


senting to each of them one 
kind, although inexpensive, 
treasured for many 


folder styles of souvenirs illustrated and 
priced, 


are very reasonably 


Fifth Grade Mepis 


csille Comsedadated shan! 


Folder Style 
No. 2 


ilso 6a) 6double- 
of souvenir and 
Style Na, 
described 
folded 
illus- 
This 
adapted 
of a hor- 
the 
em- 


hi i 
folder type 
ditfer 
1 illustrated and 
that it is 
to open as shown in 
tration at right. 
tyle is particularly 
for the mounting 
ivontal photograph of 
pupils or school in the 
bossed front 


only from 


above in 


panel on cove 


souvenirs are net 
desired with photograph, 
horizontal full-color prints 
sorted art subjects will 
be mounted on the 
instead. 

If desired, 
match the Folder Style 
1 or No, 2 souvenirs 
be supplied at the 
below 


of as 
covers 


envelopes to 
No 
will 
price 
quoted 





these 


schoolday 





—————NOTE THESE LOW PREPAID PRICES 


attractive souvenirs. <A gift of th 
be joyfully received but will be ke “pt ar 
record and memento. The ty 
deseribed below are in excellent taste an 


Select the style that you prefer and order today, 


Folder Style 
No. 1 


A double 


inches wide 


folder, size 
by 5% inch 


long, of fine-quality gre 
ing card stock with tinte 
deckle edyve There is 


embossed panel on th 
front cover in which, if 
ordered, a photograph w 
he mounted, as 
illustration in upper lef 
(This style is particular 

adapted for an upright ph 
toxgraph of the teacher 

If photovraph is not 4 
ired, a full-color print « 
an art subject appealing t 
children will be mount 
on the front cover, 

shown by illustration 

upper right. (Color print 
of assorted subjects will & 
supplied each order 
The inside pages are sp 
cially printed with nar 
of school, names of teacher 
pupils, illustrated 


shown } 


on 


etc., 48 
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Discount on Club Orders 


teachers send their orders together, a dis- 
count of 10 per cent from the above prices 
will be allowed on each order 


or more 


Instructions for Ordering “i¥* *'’" 


souvenir 
and quantity desired. Then state whether you 
wish the souvenirs with photograph or with 
full-color print on the front cover 

For special printing, include the name of 
achool, district number, township (or villave 
or city), county, state, date, grade, names of 


Order Early 


irge 
thus 


Although we aim to fill 
all orders promptly, we 
that you order as early as possible and 
make sure of having your booklets for 
sresentation at the proper time 


Order from F. A. OWEN 


Style No. | or No. 2 Souvenirs, with photograph on front cover, and with spec! 
printing on inside pages, 10 or less, $1.50. Additional ones at same time, 10 cents each. 
Style No. 1 or No. 2 Souvenirs, with asserted color prints on front cover, and with ape- 
cial printing on inside pages, 10 of less, $1.30. Additional ones at same time, 5 cents each. 
Envelopes to match the above styles of Souvenirs, 1 cent each in any quantity. 
When two of either a Folder Style No. 1 


A Sample or No. 2 
with a photograph or with a specimen color 
print on the front cover, as desired, will be 
promptly sent to any teacher upon request 


Souvenir, made Up 


officers, and pupils. (Pleas 
print names or use typewriter.) 

If photograph is desired on the 
send us any good Kodak print or other Pp 
toxraph wrapped, and with your 
name and address on the back. We will make 
a reproduction of it for each souvenir an¢ 
return the original uninjured. 


Lene he - school 
souvenirs 
ho- 


securely 


Other Styles of Souvenirs We ish 


of Closing Day »” 


numerous other styles c 
these othe 


venirs. A_ circular describing 
styles will be sent upon request 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ART DEPARTMENT, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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When Subscribing for 


THEINSTRUCTOR , 


(new or renewal) 
Take Advantage of one 
of these 


Money - Saving 
Combinations 


and PAY MAY 10TH 
IF MORE CONVENIENT 


e ¢« ®@ 

THE INSTRUCTOR (,°2.3%,) "she" Oe 
a year Price Price 
wth American Boy $4.25 
American Childhood (10 Nos.) 4.50 
h American Girl 3.65 
nh American Home 3.25 
h American Magazine 4.75 
» American Magazine Collier's 6.00 
» Arts G Decoration 5.00 
Athletic Journal 3.65 
Better English 4.25 
h Better Homes and Gardens 3.10 
Boys’ Life 3.75 
Childhood Education (9 Nos 4.75 
Child Life 4.50 
» Children’s Activities (10 Nos 5.00 
n Children’s Play Mate 3.6) 
+ Christian Herald 4.00 
Collier's, National Weekly 4.25 
Collier's Woman's Home Comp. 4.75 
n Correct English (10 Nos.) 4.50 
n Current Events (38 Wks 3.00 
» Current History 5.00 
» Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 
Etude ! Wee W.sdom 4.75 
Field G Stream 3.75 
Harper's Magazine 6.00 
Health 3.60 
Home Arts—-Needlecraft 2.75 
Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.75 
Journal of Geography (9 Nos.) 4.65 
Junior Arts and Activities! 10 Nos.) 4.05 
h McCall's Magazine Redbook 5.25 
h Noture Magazine (10 Nos.) 5.00 
h Open Road for Boys 3.25 
fh Parents’ Magazine 4.00 
wth Parents’ Magazine Etude 5.25 
with Pathfinder 3.15 
wth Pathfinder Etude 4.65 
th Popular Homecraftt 4.25 
with Popular Mechanics 4.50 
with Popular Science Monthly 3.60 
wih Practical Home Econom.cs 4.15 
with Reader's Digest 5.25 
with Sofety Education (9 Nos.) 4.25 

with Scholastic (32 Nos.)—English or 
Social Studies Edition (Specify 3.69 
with School Arts Magazine (10 Nos.) 5.10 
wth Wee Wisdom 3.25 
with Woman’s Home Companion 3.25 
with Wom. Home Comp. American 5.25 

with 4-H Horizons (Formerly World 

Horizons) 4.25 
with Young America (42 Nos.) 3.25 





NOTE: if THE INSTRUCTOR is desired fcr 
TWO YEARS in any of the above offers, 
odd $1.75 to price in second column 








USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
Pay May 10th If More Convenient 


Date 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


P. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
Enter my subscription ({[ new or [J re- 
newal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 
with the issue for 


a 1 Year $2.50. [_] 2 Years $4.00. 


Send me other magazines, or teaching helps, as 
follows : 


This order totals $ 
"OF before Muy 
payment in full 


I will remit 
10th, 1940. }1 


]} 1 am enclosing 


am enclosing 
check 
lated May 10th, not to be cashed before that date 


post- 


\ 
‘ame 
P.O. 


8 
Lor RD. State 
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Iroka’s Obi Day 


(Continued from page 74) 


1¢ had to stop at the gate quite 
a long time to make herself polite 
enough to smile. She stood so long 
that Mrs. Kajima came down the 
path to mect her. Iroka had just 
time to wipe away the last tear and 
bow low, before Mrs. Kajima took 
her hand and led her inside. 

When Iroka felt brave enough to 
look up and smile, she saw that her 
friend was not looking the least bit 
happy. Iroka wondered whether it 
was her fault: Had she failed to be 
polite? But quicker = than 
could think, a bright smile came over 
Mrs. Kajima’s She put her 
finger under Iroka’s chin and lifted 
her she could look in 


she 
face. 


face so that 
Iroka's eyes. 
“T have a 


New 


very brave girl,” she said. 


Year's gift for a 
“Wait!” 
She padded away to a large wooden 
chest in the far end of the room and 
began to take things out of it and 
pile them in heaps on the floor. 
“How can Mrs. Kajima, who is so 
very poor, who has such a tiny rice 
field, and who works so many hours 
by candlelight making small wooden 
boxes and chopsticks to sell in the 
city of Osaka, so that she and her 
husband might sometimes have a lit 
tle salt fish and sweet dumplings for 


their dinner—how can she have a 
gift for me?” Iroka was greatly 
puzzled. 

When Mrs. Kajima came to the 


very bottom of the chest, she took 
out a package beautifully wrapped in 
soft paper and tied with silk string. 
She put the package in lroka’s hands. 


“If the honorable Iroka-saa will 
accept my humble gift) on her 
seventh birthday, | shall be very 


happy. Please open the package.” 
Iroka untied the string and shook 

out a beautiful long obi of soft silk 

pattern 


and butterflies in daintiest pink and 


with a of cherry blossoms 


blue and yellow, with Mount Fuji 


yama peering out here and there 
among the blossoms. 

“My daughter left it when she 
went to the United States,” ex 


plained Mrs. Kajima, “and she wrote 
not to send it to her because in the 
does not 
obis—just takes them out to look at 
sometimes when she longs for home.” 


new country she wear 


With fingers a little out of prac- 
tice, Mrs. Kajima tied the lovely obi 
[roka’s As 
she arranged the big up-and-down 
bow that Iroka’s 
back, lroka the 


lessons in politeness for an almost 


around slender waist. 


almost covered 
happily reviewed 
grown-up young lady. 

“[ must never show impatience or 
anger, even at Kenzi when he teases 
me. I must never look sorrowful no 
matter what happens for fear some 
one, seeing my unhappiness, might 
also become sad.” 

That night when her mother came 
to say good night to Iroka, 
asked, “Do you know, little daugh- 
ter, why the beautiful obi was given 
to you to make you happy on your 
seventh birthday?” 

“Yes.” ITroka 
“because Mrs. Kajima is so kind.” 

Iroka’s mother went to her own 
room very happy. It such a 
good answer that Iroka had given, 


she 


sleepily answered, 


was 


This summer GO 


SEE THINGS and 









| Visit BOTH WORLD'S FAIRS — $69.95 


The biggest Travel Buy of all time—board a 
bus in your home town... visit either Fair 
... then cross country to the other Fair... 
and back home again! You see most of 
America (7,000 or more miles) the comfort- 
able, friendly Trailways way—for less than a 
penny a mile transportation, Wide selection 
of scenw routes. Stop-over privileges. A glo- 
| rious adventure! Mail coupon tor details. 





| 67 All-Expense VACATION TOURS 


| The thrill of a lifetime —the very spot you've 
dreamed of visiting is now reached by one of 
Trailways caretree, economical All-Expense 
Independent Tours .. . the Scenic West, Mile- 
High Rocky Mountains, the Historic East, 
the “Gone with the Wind” country, Mexico, 
Canada. Stop-overs arranged along the way. 
Hotel and trips ine 
cluded. Write tor information and prices. 


accommodations side 





National Parks ... Mexico .. . Canada 


No matter where your wanderlust leads you, 
Trailways take you there quickly, comtortably, 


sately~ along highways... glorious 
mountains, deep torests, hidden valleys, all 
of America’s tamous beauty spots pass betore 
you in review. Trailways provides the pertect 
way to see the Colorado Rockies, the Black 
Hills, New Mexico Centennial, Niagara Falls, 
Historic Shrines ot the East, Grand Canyon, 
Yellowstone. 


SCCHNC 





NATIONAL 


‘[FTRAILWAYS] 


} BUS SYSTEM 


| FREE TRAVEL 


GUIDES 


All-Ex pense Tours 






I want to leave about 


Name 
Write Today or 1ddre 
consult your local City 


| Trailways Agent 





National Trailways System, 20 East Randolph St., Chicago 


Please send me informa 


) All I xperse World's Fair Tours 


PLACES... 


SAVE MONEY! 


Sua 


It costs less to travel Trailways 
than to drive your own carl 


All-Expense EXPOSITION TOURS 


Save by taking advantage of Trailways All- 
Expense World's Fair Tours (either New York 
or San Francisco) which cover transportation, 
accommodation in fine hotel, Fair admission 
and concessions, special sight-seeing trips, 
etc.—everything but meals. Sample rates: 

3 All-Expense Days in San Francisco.. $10.50 
3 All-Expense Days in New York $10.00 


(Write for other All-Ex pense Rates from 2 to 5 days) 





NEW—10 Different ESCORTED TOURS 


A remarkable NEW service just introduced by 
Trailways. An experienced tour director travels 
with your party and points out every spot of 
interest, handles baggage, makes all arrange- 
ments. It's like having a sight-seeing man in 
your own car——doubles the value of any trip. 
Touring parties leave every week. This service 
is sure to be booked solid all summer. Write 
now for information and reservation, 


Greater Comfort Every Mile 

‘Trailways service will be even more luxurious» 
during 1940! More than $1,000,000 tor new 
buses is being invested to add to the pleasure 
of passengers smooth-riding 
Cream and Crimson Trailways Buses. Ait 
cushioned chairs are roomy, adjustable. Win 
dows are extra wide. Many buses are air- 
conditioned. Last year more than 17,000,000 
men, women and children found Trailways 
the pertect way to travel. So will you 


traveling in 


1-40 


rion on 


Trailways service from to 


! 
| 
and will be gone days, | 
i 
| 








Show lace of the 





JASPER 


National Park 


fneiting moter reads and saddle trails 
disclose the marvels of this 


alpine vacationland. 


oo in a modern air-condi 
tioned train to a dazzling al 
violet -hued 


lakes 
glaciers—to Jasper, largest National Park 


pine wonderland of 


mountains, lovely and = glittering 
on the Continent, 

Here's everything. A paradise for loaf- 
ing. Yet sports galore for those who do 
things. Fish, swim, play golf or tennis, or 
shoot rare wild life poses with your cam- 
era, Hike or ride to adventure over sky- 
line trails, Motor through alpine passes to 
the world-famous Columbia Iecefield, An- 
Maligne 

Your vacation dollar 
Canada this year. 
friendly 


Canyon, 
goes 
\o passports required, 
the 


uel Glacier, 
farther in 
\s always, a welcome at 
Border and throughout the Dominion. 
Come by the air-conditioned Continental 
Limited, Through sleeping from 
Montreal, Toronto, St. Paul, Minn. to 
Jasper and the coast. Or come by rail and 


cars 


l'rans-Canada Air Lines, 


Low-Cost All- Expense lours 


of Jasper Park 


TWO-DAY Tour Includes Sky-line 
$ ’ drives to Mt. Edith 
28. up Cavell, Angel Glacier, 
Punch Bowl Falls, 


Pyramid Lake 


and Maligne Canyon. 
THREE-DAY TOUR 


$43.50 up Maligne 


mid Lake, 


Punch Bowl Falls, 


luchules motor trips to Pyra- 
Canyon, 


Miette Hot 


Springs, and the world-famous Columbia Leefield, 


FOUR-DAY TOUR 
355-50 up 


your favorite sport 


plus plenty of time 


/ onger tout 5 also avatlable 
Station and include room and meals 
at Jasper lark Lodge. 


Includes all of the motor drives 
mentioned in 2-and 3-day tours, 
to enjoy 


ill tours start at Jasper 


LOW SUMMER FARES—Liberal Stopovers 


Call or write any Canadian National office for illus- 
trated booklets of Jasper, Canada and Alaska Tours, 


i 186 Tremont St New York....075 Fifth Ave. 
Ruftlale 2 ON. Uivision St Philadelphia . 1500 Chestnut 
Chicago. 4S. Michigan Blvd, Pittshurgh...355 Fifth Ave, 
Cincinnati,.206 Dixie Term, Portland, Me..G. T. BR. Sta, 
Detroit...1239 Wash, Blyd, San Francisco. 648 Market St 
Duluth 4286 W. Superior St. Seattle....1329 Fourth Ave 
Aansas City, St. Louis 314 No, aoe 
$14 Fairfax Bldg. Se. Paul. First Nat. Bk. Bldg, 
Los Angeles, Wash., D. C..922 th, N.W 
O07 S. Grand Ave Vontreal, Que., 
Vinncapolis, . 711 Marquette io MeGill St, 








BUNIONS®@) 


and Eniarged Joints Relieved, Concealed 


For quick relief, wear this soft rubbershield, 
Lifts shoe pressure off sensitive joint; 
hides bulge; helps preserve shape of 
shoe. 50¢ at Drug, Shoe, Dept. 
Stores. FREE booklet, Dr. 
Scholl's, Inc., Chicago, ill, 


holls 
Wedding ters 


pens Seript Lette — $3.50 


) Visiting Card $1.00 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO.. 1044 Chestnut St. ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Write for Sample 
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'MAKE MONEY 
AND TRAVEL 
DURING VACATION 


We train you quip you and carom you 
SL50 for 60 Days Work $270 for 00 Days 
Work We like 
teachers The kearn to earn in short order 
Teacher 4y the y like us, too, because we have 
enjoyed 20 mutually happy mid yee ~ mas 
years of business dealings with som 
hest of America’s educators For instance "et 
us send you Mra, Willey'’s letter She will 
exactly what and how she earned. And 


1 tell you their experiences Have a 


happy prosperous summer 


Write today for these ‘True Experience Stories." 
EDUCATORS ASS'N (Educational Distributors) 


307 GBth Ave., Dept. D. 


§ 
s 
$ 
$ 
$ 
Work or $12 je for 300 Days 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
s 
$ 
$ 
$ 
: New York City. 


’ 
’ 
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y 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
* 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
s 
$ 
$ 
$ 
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Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun | 


(Continued from page 15) 


friend, Puck of Pook’s Hill, to act as 
Master of Ceremonies, and since there 
is no One more competent, I hereby 
turn the meeting over to him.” 

“Thank you, thank you, Tomar,” 
said Puck. “You are very flattering. 
[ shall call first upon one whom most 
of you have met since we came here, 
Robin Goodfellow.” 

Amid much applause, Robin rose. 
“Well, there isn’t much to tell. 1 am 
sorry to say that I was a rather 
prankish child, and was punished so 
frequently by my parents that I 
finally ran away to live with the 
fairies. They gave me columbine to 
eat and strawberry nectar to drink, 
and I decided to remain.” 

Puck called next on Sir Tom 
Thumb, who began to speak amid 
good-natured laughter at his size, for 
he was small even among fairies. 

“I was the son of a plowman,” 
said Tom, “but the fairy folk 
adopted me. They made me the tiny 
thing I am, gave me an oak-leaf hat 
and a thistledown, jacket, shoes of 
mouse skin, and a spiderweb shirt. 
My mother had a good deal of 
trouble with me because I was al- 
ways falling into people's pockets.” 

The attention of the guests was 
quickly drawn to the next speaker, 
the Japanese delegate, Momotaro, 
sometimes known as Little Peachling. 
He told them how he had come 
from a peach; and how he had gone a 
long journey carrying only millet 
cakes made by his honorable mother, 
and, because of his services to those 
whom he met on the way, had been 
rewarded with a golden peach. 

All necks were craned to see the 
fairy godmother of the Cinder Maid, 
who was sitting near the seven dwarfs 
who had befriended Snow White. 
This time they had brought with 
them Rumpelstiltskin, their crabbed 
friend, whose surly manner was more 
than compensated for by the merry 
smile of Jack-in-the-Green, who leads 
the procession on moonlight nights 
with fiddle and flute and clarinet. 

One of the most gracious and 
charming guests whom Puck called 
upon was Ariel, an intelligent and 
cultured sprite, whose every speech 
and movement was and 
agreeable. 

Puck then introduced a beautiful 
Peri from Persia, who wore an amaz- 
ing talisman of amethyst and sar- 
donyx and who lived entirely upon 
perfumes; he questioned one of the 
White Women of Flanders, who ad- 
mitted that she and her sisters had 
delivered many unfortunates from 
the power of vampires and other 
monsters; a charming frail maiden 
from Russia, Snegorotchka, who was 
made of snow, and feared nothing 
but excessive heat; and the Dwarf 
King, Laurin, from Germany, who 
had the magic ring and a girdle that 
made him as strong as twenty-four 
men. 

A Pixie from Cornwall recounted 
some of the kindnesses bestowed 
on animals and mortals of his neigh- 
borhood. He told of freeing butter- 
flies caught in nets, putting baby 
birds back in their nests, and also 
of returning a lost child. 

(Continued on page 77) 


courteous 








acation 
Cruucs (rom 


New Orkaws 
and Yew “York 


New Orleans to four enticing 
tropical ports: Havana; Cristo. 
bal, Canal Zone; Puerto Cabazas, 
Nicaragua; LaCeiba, Republic 
of Honduras. These 12 day 
cruises sail every Wednesday. 


White liners Contessa and 
Cefalu. Economical fares start 
at $117.50. 





New Orleans to Mexico City 

with its charm of old Spain. 12 

day cruises every other Friday 
on S. S. Morazan. Cruise fare 
of $145 provides steamer to 
Vera Cruz, scenic rail trip to 
Mexico City, and a stay there 
of four days with hotel, meals, 
and tours all included. 


New York to Santiago, Cuba; 
Kingston, Jamaica; and LaCeiba, 
Republic of Honduras. Gay Car- 
ibbean Treasure cruises of 13 
days with a sailing every Satur- 
day. White fruit liners Atlantida 
and Amapala. Cruise rates from 
$130 include tours at each port 
and novel jungle trip at LaCeiba. 


STANDARD FRUIT & STEAMSHIP C0, 


140 Carondelet Street, New Orleans 
21 West Street, New York 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 


or Travel Agents 

















THE AUDUBON 
NATURE CAMP 


for adult leaders 
in beautiful Muscongus Bay, Maine 


BIRDS —- FLOWERS -- MARINE LIFE 
INSECTS — NATURE ACTIVITIES 


Four Successful Seasons - 


This unique camp is operated at cos 


for teachers, youth leaders and others i 
terested in Nature Study and in ways ol 
sharing this interest with groups of ch! 
dren and adults. 

The program consists of small outdoo! 
classes for the purpose of observing, ¥ 
der expert guidance, living plants ane 
animals in their natural habitats. Prat 
tical suggestions for promoting nature 
study and conservation in each camper 
school, club or home community are & 
provided. fiv 

Campers enroll for one or more of five 
two-week periods offered during the s¥™ 
mer. Complete cost $51 for two weeks. 


Write for free illustrated booklet. 
Camp Secretary 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES | 





1006 Fifth Avenue, New York, N 
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Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun 


(Continued from page 76) 


A Dartmoor pixie told of the old 
mother who, at the Wishing Stone, 
wished for her child’s recovery and 
was assisted by the pixies. 

Two turbaned figures in long 
robes represented the Hindu Sky- 
Goers and Earth-Goers. They teach 
silver birches how to dance, and spin 
the sun’s rays into golden threads. 

Several others responded only with 
a bow. There were the Cauld Lad 


of Hilton; Kit-with-the-Canstick; 
the Wee, Wee Man of Carrick-croft; 
Hutchen, or Little Hat; a Kobold 
from an old German castle; and 
a wood sprite from Borneo. 

By this time Tomar noted signs of 
restlessness and started the dancing. 
While the gay sprites danced, the old 
ones smoked their pipes, and made 
plans for the morrow. 

(Continued in the May issue) 


The Little Towns of Mexico 


(Continued from page 52) 


reptile belts and woven sandals, 
drink fresh coconut milk out of its 
green shell, and come back to sit— 
just sit—in the _ hibiscus-flowered 
patio or on the breeze-swept veranda. 
Time will stop and my nerves will 
untie. 

Then south to Tepic, three thou 
sand feet wooded 
mountains. There the plaza will 
blossom beneath my balcony, and all 
day soft Mexican voices will chatter 
and laugh and sing to the obbligato of 
donkeys’ hoofs on the cobbled street. 
I want to go to the market to bar- 
gain for a rusty dagger; to the wash- 
ing places to see women make wash 
day a picnic....1 want to stroll 
around the plaza in the ladies’ line 
on a Sunday and watch big brown 
eyes say sweet nothings to other big 
brown eyes when chaperons aren't 


above in the 








jleases; the chewing is fine for teeth and gums. 


looking....1 want to lose myself in 
idle walks about town between sum- 
mer showers, looking through open 
doorways into flower-filled patios; to 
step out of cellophane sunshine into 
the sweet dimness of the old stone- 
lace cathedral—and | want to be 
awakened at a pitch-dark four in the 
morning by the jangle of its bells and 
the siss-boom of sky rockets blossom 
ing from its towers as the July ninth 
fiesta begins... . 2 And most of all, | 
want to sit for lazy hours on my bal 
cony just watching Mexican life go 
by, lifting my eyes repeatedly to the 
beauty of those cathedral towers 
pasted against the bright blue sky. 

Then on to Queretaro, to Guana 
juato, to Zacatecas. 

And why? Because the dust of 
Mexico has settled on my heart, and 
home holds no cure. 





Teachers: Many 


physicians and dentists | 
give their patients | 


Chewing gum, the sweet-taste 


Stock up with some gum today | 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 
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YOUR MONEY 
GOES FURTHER 
THAN EVER 


= . Peete, 





Exchange is all in your favour from the moment you cross 
the “Border without Bayonets’” into neighbouring, friendly 
Canada, You can step up your vacation programme or save 
the difference—-and still have a wonderful time. Obtain 
your Canadian dollars when you arrive in Canada--the 


official rate of exchange premium will be paid to you. 


You can be sure of hospitality and friendliness wherever 
you go. And you can leave with the same informality and 
ease that you entered our Country. Canada’s rail, water, 
air and bus transportation systems are modern in every way. 
Improved up-to-date highways will make motoring a joy 


in this unspoiled Northland. Accommodation to suit ail 


This is the year of years to visit Canada to see and do 


more than ever before and yet save money. 


Write to the Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada, 
for beautifully illustrated literature. 





CANADIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
wy 
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for you to plan a grand vacation, 
offers every kind of accommodation 













YOuR 


it’s 


IN THIS 
FREE 


Are you wondering what to do on 


your vacation? The answer is right here 


in one handsome booklet! Maine offers you 


just the kind of diversion you want. Re- 
lax and rest, if you wish, on a birch-fringed 


lake or on a sandy seashore. If it’s activity 


you're after—you cun swim, sail, fish, ride, 
play tennis and golf, 


This handsome booklet will make it easy 
Maine 


-well- 


known hotels, inns —comfortable overnight 
stopping places and tourist homes, 


Maine colleges offer summer courses for 


masters’ degrees in Arts and Education, B.S. 
and A.B. degrees for normal school gradu- 
ates and undergraduates, Mail the coupon. 


ANE THE TIME OF Your TITTT Loe 









MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service 
542 St. John Street, Portiand, Maine 


Please send me the new, Wustrated Official 
Maine Vacation Guide for 1940, 


N ame 
Address 


City 











VISUAL 
EDUCATION 


E have a complete individual classroom 

Visual Our rental 
limm motion picture projector permits 
both motion and atill pictures. The service 
also includes charts, posters, exhibits and 
picture booklets that are supplied without 
charge by indusirial sources. This program 
covers the needs of classrooms from the one 
room country school to the largest city 








education service 


sys tera, 


We are interested in both summer and per- 
manent representatives. People with pre- 
vious achool sales experience are preferred, 
although others may qualify. Applicanta 
must give references and previous employ- 
ment record, 


CENTRAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


VACATION ? 


RIGHT HERE 


BOOKLET 
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SEASICK REMEDY 


: I 









Prevents nausea when bus 
traveling. Recommended 
for adults and children. 


| 


| 








§. Repeat 2. 
6. As though startled, bound to 
original corners, right hands to ears. 


~ 
Je 


8. 


Our Tree Treasures 


(Continued from page 71) 


Repeat 3, 


6, and 2. 


Bound off stage, in line, hold- 


ing swords and heads high. 


EpITORIAL Note: “Good 
dies” may be found in the 
of Favorite Songa, published by Hall & 
McCreary Company, Chicago. 
(Continued from page 20) 
Key 
Preliminary Test 
I. 1. girls, boys, games 
2. furnace, goldsmiths 
3. string, hands, bag 
Il. Common 


rv. 


V 


IV. 


IV 


V 


( 
l. oven 
2. cabin 


valleys 
pupils 
studies 
history 
shelf 


Prac tice Tests 


countr 


~ + 


Golden 


Night, 


Proper 


Joseph, Patty 
Matthew 

a boy, brothers Gluck 

Ilf. Jack, story, boy, knives, gods 


children 

leaves 

men 
tomato 


hero 


y, snow, Ww 


churchyard 


roofs 

potatoes 

pian s 
man 
berry 


journey, Russia, winter 


ay 


horse, something, stump, tree 
pistols, arms, snow, daylight 


6. horse, bridle, steeple 


position, horse 


8. snow, night, ground 


9. stump, 


tree, 


weather cock, 


top, church’s, steeple 
10. pistols, bridle, horse 


Common: 1, army, prairies; 2. 
country; 3. work; 4. pioncers; 
6. nymph; 


5. people, 


gods; 


7. chatter; 9. spider, webs 


Proper: 
Indians; 
ghenies; 


4’. Greece 


1. United 


3. Washington, 
4. Pittsburgh, 
River, Mississippi, New Orleans; 


; 6 


States; , 
Alle- 
Ohio 


Echo, Diana; 7. 


Juno; 8. Arachne, Athena 


Trenton 
Fred 
Ohio 
day 
ocean 
holiday 
brushes 
teeth 
babies 
goose 
Ox 


hou se 


Singular: window, woman, thief 


Lincoln 
Italy 
December 
book 
city 
river 
skies 
wolves 
Cities 
supply 
leaf 
gentleman 


Christmas 
Franklin 
Cleveland 
State 
man 
girl 
deer 
roots 
sparrows 
fly 
tomato 
shelf 


Plural: horses, children, mice 


Achievement Test 


. prize, horn, winner 


Common 
1. author 


2. children, shoes 


George, 


bushes, 


1 
2. Nicholas, shoulders 
5 children, master, stories 


Proper 
Lowell 


Holland 


bread, Maine, 


purse, birds, tablet, game 


chimneys 
pencils 
stories 
library 
half 


knives 
women 
gulfs 
child 
potato 


mice 

tomatoes 

solos 
tooth 
ox 


La- 
Book 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To order any of the following 
items, use a separate slip of paper 
3% by 5% inches, for each item, 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name 
mailing address, school, and teach. 


ing position. Send your request 
slips (with stamps or coin when 
called for) to TREASURE-TRove 


THE INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N.Y, 
Please do not ask for items men. 
tioned more than five months ago. 








251. You Can Help Finland! 

How? Here is a way—for yoy 
and your pupils. The Finnish Re. 
lief Fund, Inc. (Herbert Hoover, 
national chairman) has issued 3 
large-scale informative map of Fin. 
land (19% x 26”), with indexes to 
towns and lakes, inset map of indus- 
tries, inset map of Europe, and 2,500 
words of text on Facts about Finland. 
prepared by Professor John H, 
Wuorinen of Columbia University— 
with illustrations in color. The map, 3 
model of four-color lithography, was 
produced by persons and companies 
who donated labor, time, and ma- 
terials. It is being sold for 50 cents, 
every penny of the proceeds going w 
Finnish Relief. Does your 50 cents 
seem too small to count? Multiph 
it by 400,000—the number of 
teachers who will see this issue of 
THe Instructor! Orders and re- 
mittances will be forwarded at once 
to New York headquarters. Please 
send stamps rather than coin, 


282. Canadian Ocean Playground 
Color a map of Nova Scotia red, 
and you'll imagine you see a lobster! 
But you'll see plenty of real live ones 
if you are at Pictou Harbor on the 
Nova Scotia coast early in July, for 
there the lobster has a carnival all his 
With 5,000 miles of shore 
line, this maritime 
Canada offers much to the fisherman 
and the lover of sea food—but it 


offers much to any vacationist: an 


own, 
province ol 


ideal summer climate, picturesque 
scenery, recreations of many kinds, 
colorful special events—Scottish 


Highland Games, Swordfishermen’ 
Regatta, Guides’ Tournament, Apple 
Blossom Festival, Lobster Carnival. 
The people of Nova Scotia, descend- 
ants of English, Scottish, Acadian, 
and Hanoverian settlers, are worth 
knowing, and their history is full of 
interest. (Don’t forget that this is 
Evangeline’s Land.) You will want 
the well-illustrated booklet, Anchors 
Aweigh for Nova Scotia, and the 
highway map sent free by the pro 
vincial Bureau of Information. 


253. Are You California-Bound? 

A great many of the teachers who 
visit the Golden Gate Exposition # 
San Francisco this coming summer 
will also visit Los Angeles, taking ad 
vantage of “go one way, return 4 
other” routing. Those who do thi 
are invited to use the free services 
the Official Visitors Bureau mai 
tained in downtown Los Angeles by 
the All-Year Club of Southern Cali 
fornia. For advance aid, prospect’ 
visitors should request the illustrate? 
booklets How to Plan Your Trip ! 
Southern California and Southern 
California Hotels. 
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. 
0 South America— 
(4 (Continued from page 5+) 
OIng . J 
4 on your trip to 1940 New York . ! 
tem. shape of silver wings. It drifts down 
item and eases onto the blue water of the 
ime 
_ harbor and becomes the southbound 
west clipper plane whose final destination 
= is Buenos Aires. Ships of Magellan 
N.Y and ships of the air! Thus is the 
I " . 
on » New World of today linked to the 
| Old World of the Middle Ages. 
l One hundred miles up the estuary 
of the Rio de la Plata, “River of 
7 Silver,” one may hear the sound of 
ou . . "he: ° . 
7. Make your trip doubly thrill- cathedral bells in Buenos Aires, a city 
Re- ing! Visit W ashington—Shrine ee Sie f the slorie f P : 
oover, of American Patriotism. See nereresr ey of the — = ~_ 
ied 3 historic Baltimore and Phila- and Madrid. A night $ journey 
t Fin delphia, too! Enjoy a_side- across and up the estuary is Montevi- 
trip to Atlantic City. B& O deo, Uruguay's handsome capital, 
XeS to offers you liberal stopovers ree k . — o tok 
Lali anywhise-—gaing or returning which took its name from a loo 
$0 —ut no extra cost ! outs cry of “Mont videu!” (“I see 
© at All B & O thru trains Aire | 2 Mountain!”)—the only real hill on 
oe Conditioned, Individual Seat a thousand miles of river. I must 
ey Coaches offer many inviting not miss it.... Then what? Shall | 
sity— comforts. B & O is the only ne wi and fly ac he divide 
map, a railroad between the East and take wings and fly Sorem tne nhteaan 
y, was West passing directly thru to the west coast, dipping in homage 
panies Washington. Route of these to the Christ of the Andes? Or 
. ; > "Te > - lens » aa . ° 
eo Diesel-Power feature trains: must I leave until another summer 
, CAPITOL LIMITED — from Chicago Lima, Cuzco, and the glory of the 
cents, 9% 
ae All-Pullman and Streamlined. Incas? 
ing to ore , : 
a NATIONAL LIMITED — from St. Louis, There will be blue magical dusks, 
Cents Louisville and Cincinnati. . which wil 4 he Gussetnn 
altiply een aia out of which will flame the Southern 
bs and COLUMBIAN — Cross, grander far than in any plane- 
roof from New York, Streamlined. . , 
a al Siciieinaienstliads tarium. At dawn I shall see the sun 
Ao. a ee ey rise from the Atlantic. Standing on 
ton and the New York Workd’s the very coast that Magellan skirted 
t once Fair. For des riptive folders, - y BS - 
Please welseW .18. Callnway.fien. Poss. before he passed through the strait 
‘Traffic Mgr., Baltimore, Md. that bears his name and reached the 
ocean that he called “Pacific,” I shall 
_" B remember that far below the eastern 
. wl horizon lie the Cape Verde Islands— 
»bster! and it was there that the survivors of | 
© ones Magellan’s globe-encircling ship first @ The “Greatest Show On Earth” is 
othe learned that by sailing westward America’s own beautiful and inspiring Southwest, 
y, for . - tet around the world they had gained a en of . ri vo yr Pp ree 
all his “ » beg —}| day.... How I shall love it all! istory, Color! Added now is New 3 age 9 te 
wt - . spectacular Coronado Cuarto Centennial, ‘‘An 
shore N RAL B DGE V event four hundred years in the making,”’ 
eof IA. celebrating and preserving the folklore of cen- 
erman Par r vs W Lik h R * turies. This year, of all years, is the time to 
but it NATURAL "WO! INDE e ] e t e all plan a vacation trip thru the Southwest. For no 
é sash 
t: an COTTAGES 2900 | (Continued from sage 26) matter where you live, you can buy a circle- 
resque Double Rooms — — tour SANTA FE TRAILWAYS Bus ticket, go to 
hak é 50 Person THIS poster emphasizes some of the both = World’s Fairs, clear across America 
ottish HOTEL pe and up things that children like to do in the 5 95 eee nerve en aaek 
; : os ; : nome again on J 
renen's ~ spring of the year. With it as a point . . 
Apple of departure, the children might be- ® @ When you plan your trip, remem- 
rnival. Satie, Sane Mien come interested in making a series of ROUND TRIP ber all the “extras” you'll enjoy on SANTA FE 
scend- TALK from your screen — on Your posters showing some of the ways TRAILWAYS Buses; roomy, specially built 
w i “ a wii . . . . 
-adian, " eeunewean ; RADIO MATS" that they can have fun. B y reclining chairs, free pillows, liberal stop-over 
anil 4 messaces Write for free samples TO a. privileges, and best of all, the luxury of Air- 
“all of 80 RADIO-MATS $1.50 RADIO MAT SLIDE = RE FAIRS Conditioned travel! And remember, too, that 
'h vs White, Amber or Green. 1819 Broadway G AT a these ‘‘extras’”’ and a host of others are yours at 
Chis 1s ; nomachannena ” oe . : S D . f A . | f THE SCENIC no extra cost! Use the coupon below and dis- 
want OW VOIR, TS Ve tep rawlings 0 hima S cover what a truly glorious travel vacation awaits 
nchor: ‘ ; you when you travel SANTA FE TRAILWAYS! 
dd (Continued from page 2%) SOUTHW 
| ve 
ro j ic > 
FE Suggestions for pictures. avd THE CORONADO SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 
1. A dog on a doorstep. “Route of the Air-Conditioned Li - 
2. > by Soe, oute of the Air-Conditioned Liners 
2 A tig Sy 8 coghenes CUARTO CENTENNIAL 
3. A dog waiting outside a store. 
$ who 4. A collie watching sheep. 
om © §. A cat and some tiny kittens. 
maner 6. A dog lying under a tree near 
ag ad its mistress who is reading. 
a 7. A dog lying on a rug by the 
o thi fire. 
=> Youn 8. A cat dressed up with a big 
“3 WOOWsTOGE Art os 3 mgr arp a bow of ribbon. 
es D) COGUEER, Gane ee ee om foe Of] wa Suevestions for modeling in clay. Gon. Offices: Wichita, 433 W. 
Cal Seeeimcoetetircnetceten ae fee = f i a ) Santa Fe Trailways Snaivstosangeies, sha morn | 
ieslent $1 erphipe ss =< meg - me . ee bef res mess _ When you mode these animals, Dept. 233 Chicago, 441 £. Ohie 
ect" atst terens in histery—es low as Sic 8 week f first try the ones that are lying down. Passenger Traffic Manager, = to address nearest you) j 
ad ng catalog chows all mah lore ° ; i ti r ice. 
ve red aad baes Vin Zach = If you model the collie, connect his CREED GIRS GS CERNE SNS OS PENS Sees 2 
wveeen  alalog before you buy Mell coupon now while . . - q 
‘! ; Witiiationat tieewaives Gicwanee “| two front legs and also his two back aa siastiahnciniasnitt To ~e | 
" W. Monroe St. Chicago, IIL (De ; . . 
ber wed Free Catalog fn colors shoe tat model stantard Typewriters i} legs. When modeling, one must al- : iia eee ee | 
an ee ee i} ways avoid thin projections for they Member, National Adar | 
ne POE ee —— Py aad e AIC rss 
ee sl Trailways Bus System oe. & 
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The molder makes bread into loaves. 


a A FIFTH grade knew that a form 

er class had visited a large bakery 
ind asked to be taken on the same trip. 
The teacher explained that the excur 
after 
wheat and flour, and that she would 


sion had been made a study of 
be glad to take this group when they 
were ready to understand the processes 
observed. This was sufhcient motiva- 
tion to arouse class interest. 
I. Facts necded in advance. 


A. After a 


agreed that the trip would be more 


discussion the children 
valuable if they knew the following 
details: 

l. W here wheat grows. 


2. How 


wheat is planted, culti- 
vated, harv ested, ind stored, 
3. Kinds of 


and V aluc Ss. 


wheat, importance 


4. How wheat products have been 
used through the ages. 


5. How people in foreign lands 
use wheat. 
6. How flour is made; uses of 


machinery in milling, marketing, 
and so on. 

How bread is made at home 
and in bakeries. 
8. Value of bread in the diet. 


B. How 
1. Pupils planned letters asking 


the facts were obtained. 


for free or inexpensive materials. 
The best writers copied these for 
the teacher to sign. (This is re 
quired by many companies. ) 
ae Encyclopedia and other refer 
ence books were consulted. 


Il. Research. 


Committees searched the class and 
school library for books that contained 
material on wheat, flour, and bread. 
Markers were placed in them, and in 
dividuals prepared reports on topics 
that interested them. 
Il. Activities. 

Preliminary activities in addition to 


reading and discussion were: 


A. Planting wheat kernels and 
watching them grow. 
B. Grinding wheat between two 


stones and in a meat grinder. 


80 


oF 


A Trip to a City Bakery 


FLORENCE BRUMBAUGH 


Instructor, Department of Education, Hunter College, New York, N.Y. 


Collecting samples of breakfast 


foods made of wheat. 


). Making scrapbooks of pictures 


of wheat products, 


Be 


Observing a demonstration of 


simple home breadmaking. 


Studying and drawing maps 


showing the principal wheat grow- 


ing sections of the world. 


IV. 


Preparation for the trip itself. 


The usual preparations for any trip 


were made. 


A. Planning transportation, 


KB. Securing permission from bakery, 


ind school author ilies, 


parents, 
C. Discussion of yroup responsibility 
ind distribution of individual re 


sponsibility. 


L). Consideration of proper behavior 


en route and at bakery. 


Raising questions to be answered 


at the destination. 


Ve 


1. How does the bakery provide 
for cleanliness? 
2. How many of the processes are 


handled by machinery? 


3. How are the employees pro 
tected against danger? 

4. How is bread sent to stores? 
5. How much bread is baked 


cach day? 

6. How is bread kept clean for 
the consumer? 

2 Where do the ingredients for 
making the bread come from? 
At the bakery. 


A. A courteous guide led the way 


through the plant, explained the use 


of each machine, and answered the 


children’s questions. 


B. Facts learned through observa 


tion. 


VI. 


1. Machines have largely replaced 
human hands, and ensure cleanli 
ness by performing these tasks, 
4) Transporting flour. 
b) Testing and blending it. 
c) Sifting, 
inp. 
d) Mixing the ingredients, 


weighing, measur- 


¢) Dividing the dough. 

f) Molding the loaves. 

¢) Wrapping the bread. 
2. Men were needed to oversee and 
to operate the machines, and make 
deliv eries. 
3. Chemists, engineers, inventors, 
execulives, and other persons not 
visible had their share in the pro- 
duction of bread. 
Values of the excursion. 


A. Concepts were clarified and en 


larged by this firsthand experience, 
B. It provided a review and a sum 
mary of what had been learned. 


C. Discussion the next day resulted 


in unexpected concomitant learn 
ings. 


1. Children told of 
trial plants that their parents or 


other indus 


friends had visited, and expressed 
a desire to visit some of them. 

2. The teacher led the conversa- 
tion to ways that companies ad- 
vertise their products, and asked 
which were best. The pupils said 
that if they enjoyed a radio pro 
gram, they felt that they should 
buy the products sponsored. The 


teacher pointed out that this was 


not necessary unless the children 
really liked the product. 

3. Advertisements from  maga- 
zines were collected and analyzed 
truthful the state- 
ments were when compared with 
their 


produc ts. 


to see ho WwW 


own experience with the 
The were 
discriminating, and indicated that 
the children were likely to be- 
come intelligent consumers, 


criticisms 


D. The main objective of the trip 
had been to give information that 
could not be obtained so well from 
books, but these by-products led to 
an unexpected extension of knowl- 
edge into related fields. 


Sources or FREE MATERIALS 


Recipes for Yeast Raised Breads (Stand 


ard Brands, 595 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y.). 
The Story of Bread (International 


Harvester Co., 180 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, ill.). 





After the loaves are uniformly sliced, they go to the wrapping machine. 





FACT-FINDING TRIPS have long 
been recognized as an important 
means of helping children to discov- 
er that the needs of daily life are 
met through the interdependence 
of people—from farms and factories 
to retail outlets and finally to the 
ultimate user. 


So that teachers may be stimulated 
to further investigation activities, 
we are devoting this new depart- 
ment to descriptions of trips to lo- 
cal industrial plants and any other 
sources of production where mate- 
rials to meet daily needs are made 
ready for their ultimate users, First- 
hand interviews of this type give 
children a wealth of factual knowl- 
edge, and help to bring about a bet- 
ter understanding between consumer 
and producer. 


Instructors agree that the need for 
developing competent leaders and 
sound citizens is greater today than 


ever before. Our schools can help 
millions of potential earners and 
consumers to meet community re- 
sponsibilities and to learn how to 
save and spend with skill and wis- 
dom. Good social attitudes must be 
established by practice. 


We invite you to submit an article 

. of not more than 1500 words, telling 
in detail how you planned and con- 
ducted a fact-finding trip, the educa- 
tional objectives that you wished to 
attain, the questions that were asked 
and how they were answered, the 
things you saw, and some of the 80- 
cial values derived by your group of 
children. 


Manuscripts and photographs used in 
this department will be purchased at 
our regular rates and should be ad- 
dressed to: 
Let’s Find the Facts 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 
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